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A RECENT DISPATCH from Cape Town states that 
the South African colonies have agreed, in the re- 
utrangement of their tariff schedules, to grant a 
10 per cent reduction in favor of all imports from 
Great Britain. The same deduction is to be given on 
‘mports from such British colonies as may grant a 
similar drawback on the duties imposed by them. 
This concession is understood to be one of the re- 
sults of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent visit. It will 
zive British manufacturers an important advantage 
in developing their trade in South Africa. 


R 


WE ctve considerable space this week to some ex- 
iracts from the report of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission, an abstract of which was published in 
our issue of last week. The views of the Commis- 
sion on the general subject of trades-unions and their 
conduct are so excellently and so clearly stated that 
they deserve careful reading. We think they well de- 
serve the space we give them in the present issue, and 


that most of our readers will agree with us on this 
whether they accept the arguments of the 
Commission or not. 


point, 


x 


A NEW GOLD-FIELD has been opened up in the very 
heart of the desert lands which occupy the center of 
This gold-field is the Arltunga District, 
about 1,000 miles north of Adelaide and a little to 


Australia. 


the north of that part of the colony of South Aus- 


tralia, which lies nearest to the southwest corner of 
Queensland. Mr. H. Y. L. Brown, the govern- 
ment geologist, quotes high returns—ounces to the 
ton—from samples taken by him. The government 
has erected a small stamp-mill, which, in the latter 
half of 1902, treated 23 lots of ore, aggregating 424 
tons, and yielding 741 oz. gold. This region is 
near the line of the proposed Trans-Australian Rail- 
road, and a favorable development of the gold mines 
should stimulate the completion of that important 
undertaking. 





RECENT EXPLORATIONS in the Antarctic region ap- 
pear to demonstrate the existence of a large and 
elevated land area near the South Pole. This fact 
is of interest to mining men, because it carries with 
it the suggestion that mineral discoveries may re- 
sult from further investigation. New Zealand and 
Australia, the nearest land masses, 
rich in metallic wealth. 


are eminently 
It is possible therefore that 
the geological conditions, which made thei the 
scene of successful mining operations, may extend 
to the neighboring continent of the Antarctic. Cold 
and ice are obstacles less difficult to overcome than 
heat and fever, that is, provided an adequate ex- 
penditure in supplies and necessaries of life is made. 
The Klondike is healthier than West Africa. There- 
fore, it would not surprise us if the voyage of the 
Discovery became the forerunner of other expedi- 
tions, more utilitarian in their aim. 
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ALTHOUGH THE United States consumes more than 
one-third of the world’s production of asphalt and 
bituminous rock, and in recent years has increased 
its demand fully 25 per cent, combinations in this 
industry have not proved a financial success. Two 
attempts at consolidating the leading properties in 
the United States, Venezuela and Trinidad have 
been made since 1899, and though the incorpora- 
tions were capitalized at an attractive figure, they 
did not meet public approval and are now in the 
hands of receivers. The receivers report that the 
Asphalt Company of America, the first combina- 
tion, has liabilities of $1,594,000 in excess of assets, 
and the National Asphalt Company, which controls 
the majority of the stock of the former and other 
concerns, had liabilities of $60,000 over assets. No 
dividends have been paid by either company, and 
owing to the competition between the subsidiary 
concerns and outsiders, profits are likely to continue 
small unless the surviving combination adjusts its 
capitalization to conform with actual earnings. 
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THE DISCUSSION of the impurities in commercial 
cyanide should prove useful. Several hundred tons 
of cyanide are consumed each month in the treat- 
ment of gold ores, so that the composition of this 
substance is a matter of considerable practical im- 
portance. The 
sodium cyanide and potassium cyanide, in 1892, result- 


ed in creating a fictitious price as based upon the com- 


introduction of the mixture of 


position of potassium cyanide, which, as then used, 
contained only about 70 per cent cyanogen. The lesser 
atomic weight of sodium accounted for an increase 
in percentage of cyanogen as based upon potas- 
sium cyanide and led to misleading statements. 
The manufacture of a pure sodium cyanide, 
with 128 per cent of cyanogen, as expressed in 
terms of potassium cyanide, has further 
dered it desirable for operators to know just what 
material they are using, since the sodium cyanide 
requires the addition of more alkali to the mill solu- 
tions. The nitrate of silver test has become useless 
without a determination of the proportion of sodium 
to potassium—a determination which is one requir- 
Therefore, in 


ren- 


ing delicate chemical manipulation. 
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purchasing commercial cyanide it is advisable to in- 
sist upon a statement of the proportion of the two 
alkaline metals present. 


R 


THE REPORT of the Tamarack Mining Company, 
which is given on another page, shows that the in- 
creased cost of fuel and supplies, which prevailed 
through the past year, was sufficient to absorb all 
profit at the low prices of copper. The company’s 
copper brought an average of 11.87 cents per pound, 
which was increased to 12.17 cents by interest and 
miscellaneous earnings. The cost of production, 
however—including the construction and explora- 
tion, which are necessary parts of the work of the 
mine—was 11.90 cents. This seems rather a high 
figure, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
mine was not carefully and economically worked un- 
der Capt. Parnall’s management. Evidently the 
Tamarack must depend upon a higher price of the 
metal for its future profits. The recovery of cop- 
per from the rock stamped was a trifle over I per 
cent, or somewhat greater than in several mines, 
whose reports we have recently published; but this 
was lower than the Tamarack has made in past 
years. The report—for the first time in the his- 
tory of the company—gives full particulars of pro- 
duction, operation and costs. This is what we have 
always urged as only just to stockholders; and it 
gives us much pleasure to see that their right to 
full information has been thus acknowledged. 
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Wuue From the metallurgical side the Domin- 
ion Steel Company has been quite as successful, 
so far, as could have been anticipated, its stock 
has unfortunately been made a speculative foot- 
ball in the Montreal and Boston markets. The 
quotations have varied very widely from time to 
time, and the stock has been the subject of sev- 
eral “corners” and “deals,” which have created 
quite a sensation on the exchanges. Recently 
the prices were pushed to a high point, and the 
reaction which has now taken place has brought 
them down to a price which appears entirely too 
low. The company has properties of great value, 
which are well placed, not only for operation at 
moderate cost, but for commanding the Cana- 
dian market, and for taking advantage of any spe- 
cial demand which may arise either in Europe or 
the United States. Both for home and foreign 
trade its position could hardly be better. There 
have been many rumors of mistakes in construct- 
ing the plant, but these appear to have had little 
foundation in fact, and to have been circulated 
chiefly for stock-jobbing purposes. For the sake 
of the company itself, it is to be hoped that it will 
soon cease to be a speculative property and that 
it will take the position to which its real value 
appears to entitle it. 
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A PRESS DISPATCH from British Columbia re- 
ports that the strike of the miners in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass coal-fields, in that Province, is at an 
end, although the terms of settlement are not 
fully given. Should the dispatch be true, it is a 
matter of importance to the smelters and other 
industries of British Columbia, some of which 
are largely dependent on the coal and coke from 
these mines for their supply. The opening of 


this coal-field is comparatively recent, but the 
companies operating in it have had many difficul- 
ties to contend with. The fatal accident last year 
was followed by long continued strikes, which 
have embarrassed production for the greater part 
of the year, and caused great losses to the coal 
companies. 

The Crow’s Nest Pass mines were opened in 
a_region which, at the time, had very few inhabi- 
tants, and miners were brought there from vari- 
ous quarters. From all accounts, this labor in- 
cluded many turbulent and troublesome elements, 
and the constant difficulties which have existed 
might reasonably have been anticipated. It is 
to be hoped that as the mines are developed a 
better class of labor will be introduced, and that 
the operation of the field will be attended with 
less difficulty hereafter than it has been in the 
past. ed 

R 

WE PUBLISH elsewhere a valuable article on the 
engineering problems arising out of hoisting from 
great depths. Professor Peele’s contribution to the 
discussion, which has lately stirred our friends at 
Johannesburg, will be read with interest. Further 
comment from engineers, especially those who have 
had experience in the Lake Superior region or in 
the Butte district, would be opportune, as the sub- 
ject is one which commends itself to careful enquiry 
both on theoretical and practical grounds. Mr. Hans 
C. Behr has replied to the criticisms of Messrs. 
Jennings and Robeson, so that in an early issue we 
hope to reproduce his concluding remarks, as made 
before the South African Association of Engineers. 
It is unlikely that the two groups of engineers who 
have been in opposition in their views, regarding tail 
ropes and stage winding, as applied to operations at 
6,000 ft. and deeper, will alter the plans already 
formed for installations on the Rand, but those who 
are not committed to one or the other point of view 
will have learnt much from the elaborate and skilful 
statements of facts and figures. Discussions of this 
kind, carried on in good spirit and by well informed 
men, are always a distinct gain to the profession at 
large, and it is not too much to say that Messrs. 
Behr, Jennings, Robeson, Webb and Peele have won 


the cordial appreciation of their professional 
brethren. 
R 
MINING RISKS. 
Actuarial calculations have been successfully 


adopted in estimating the value of the mines on the 
Rand. Such a method of appraising mining prop- 
erty may not be applicable to the palpitating uncer- 
tainties of ordinary gold veins, which, while they 
miss the comparative uniformity of the great .Main 
Reef series, yet possess possibilities of bonanzas, the 
like of which are unknown at Johannesburg. Nev- 
ertheless, the introduction of the actuary into the 
proverbial uncertainties of mining would have 
seemed a curious departure twenty years ago, and 
it carries with it a certain suggestiveness which can 
be expressed by simile. 

Mines are comparable to humanity. The new dis- 
covery of a prospector is like an infant, born to- 
day, which may die to-morrow, leaving no record, 
not even a name. A prospect resembles a young 
child rich in possibilities, but hedged around with 
all the uncertainties of immaturity. The promising 
prospect may succumb to the measles of bad man- 


agement, or the whooping-cough of inexperience. 
In spite of care and equipment neither child nor 
prospect may survive long enough to make a mark, 
or, on the other hand, they may outlive the dangers 
of adolescence and, by reason of inherent quality, 
they may develop into a mine or a man which out- 
distance the expectation of their best friends. Again, 
a child grows to manhood, a prospect develops into 
a mine. The young man reaches the threshold of 
a career full of promise and distinction, or, he al- 
ready manifests the evidence of an early decadence 
of great natural powers; so, too, ‘the prospect, having 
passed through the changes of early development, 
may afford proof of opening up into a property of 
importance, or, on the contrary, it may have been 
deepened to the water level only to disclose the fact 
that either the sulphide ores are less rich than the 
oxidized product near the surface, or that the ma- 
terial, hitherto docile to simple milling, has become 
too refractory for profitable treatment. Another 
stage of development brings the man to full ma- 
turity with a past of fair achievement and a future 
of continued usefulness or, it may exhibit the ex- 
hausted energies of a waning career; similarly, the 
mine, having achieved celebrity by means of a pro- 
lific production, gives assurance of continued pro- 
ductiveness, or, it may be, already shows signs of 
Finally, both be- 
come old, the man and the mine; and, whether it be 
long in years or deep in feet, we predict with cer- 
tainty the eventual exhaustion of splendid powers. 
Men think all men mortal but themselves; they also 
realize that all mines must give out at length—all 
save their own. Thus does the melancholy actuary 
drive home his sad philosophy. 


R 


approaching impoverishment. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF ORE DEPOSITS. 


Students of the origin of ores will be glad to read 
Dr. Walter: P.- Jenney’s paper entitled “The Chem- 
istry of Ore Deposition,” an abstract from which 
we publish in this issue. Dr. Jenney gives a table 
of the comparative reducing powers of de-oxidizing 
agents, the value of which will be keenly appre- 
ciated. 
ter has been recognized in the lead and zinc deposits 
of southwestern Missouri, in the Wood River Dis- 
trict of Idaho, in the classic region around Frei- 
berg, at the Silver Islet Mine, on Lake Superior, 
in the ore-deposits of Newman Hill, at Rico, in Colo- 


The reducing action of carbonaceous mat- 


rado, in connection with the Indicator vein, at 
Ballarat, Victoria, and in the mines of Gympie, 
Queensland, as well as numerous’ other localities 
not so well known. Therefore, this review of a 
very suggestive question, at the hands of so com- 
petent an authority, is sure to provoke attention and 
discussion. The occurrence of carbon dioxide in a 
liquid form within the cavities of quartz, found in 
rocks of igneous origin, such as granite; the ema- 
nations of the same gas during the quiescent stage 
of volcanic action; the occurrence of petroleum in 
the quicksilver mines of California, that of bitumen 
in the Joplin region, that of graphite in the Black 
Hills, that ‘of organic matter in the limestone at 
Tintic—these are all facts which, when connected 
and discussed in their relation to each other, assume 
a significance which cannot be disregarded in any 
comprehensive attempt to explain the obscure causes 
which have determined the distribution of ores. 
The recent accentuation of igneous action as a 
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factor among the ore-forming agencies and the dis- 
cussion of magmatic differentiation, as affecting the 
origin of ores, have opened up a fresh field for con- 
jecture. These late views of the general problem 
can be connected indirectly with the study of the 
action of carbonaceous matter, as a reducing agent, 
now reviewed by Dr. Jenney, through the imputa- 
son of a volcanic origin to petroleum and natural 

s, as advocated in a recent paper by Mr. Eugéne 
Coste. Thus points of view which are seemingly 
far apart may eventually be found to throw a light 
on the same part of the general field of research. 

Ore formation is a phenomenon—that is, an ap- 
pearance requiring explanation—which covers so 
wide an area of observation in time and place, and, 
as far as we can see, is affected by such a multi- 
plicity of conditions, that while we may be able to 
postulate the principal factors in the work of de- 
positing ore we can never state which was the de- 
cisive agent. We may be able to find out the part 
which éach factor played without being able to say 
what particular condition, chemical or physical, 
brought about the culminating process of precipita- 
tion. Similarly, all the factors favorable to ore-forma- 
tion may be present save one, and the absence of that 
particular one may produce a sterile tract of rock; 
they may be all on hand at various periods, but not si- 
multaneously, so that no benefitiation of the rock 
ensues. Thermal, chemical and structural condi- 
tions must co-operate until that delicate balance is 
produced by virtue of which mineral solutions put 
down their precious freight. For these reasons we 
welcome Dr. Jenney’s investigation of one branch 
of the subject and commend it to the consideration 


of our readers. 


a 
THE UNION OF NON-UNION LABOR. 


An important feature of the report of the An- 
thracite Commission is that part of it which dis- 
courses in plain terms of the rights of a majority 
to dictate to'a minority, in the manner recently ar- 
rogated by the United Mine Workers. 
missioners state in plain language that operators 


The com- 


and workmen alike are amenable to the laws, na- 
tional and State, under which they live and labor; 
they have done a service to the community in em- 
phasizing the fact that no organization, whether of 
employers or employed, has any right to compel 
those who are not members of it to fall in with its 
decisions, and that the majority as such is quite in 
the wrong, legally, in any attempt to set up an im- 
perium in imperio, a rule separate from that of the 
authority of the State itself. 
will be appreciated. 
ment. 


This decisive opinion 
It comes at an opportune mo- 
We 
They represent that feature of 
the labor problem which arouses our keenest sym- 
pathy, because they stand for a principle dear to 
ery man who values freedom and not the mere 


Non-union laborers are organizing. 
wish them success. 


ao 


name of it. 

The organization of street-railroad men at San 
Francisco has made certain outrageous demands 
upon the trolley companies of that city, one demand 
being that promotion shall only be made by the 
Seniority rule; so that efficiency, honesty, heroism 
are all to count as nothing, and every workman is 
to be brought to the one deal level at which the dial 

This 
May it 


of Time alone shall measure a man’s value. 
is the veritable apotheosis of mediocrity. 
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fail, always, everywhere. As a consequence of this 
last attempt of misguided Socialism, great interest is 
being taken in an organization started last week at 
Indianapolis. It is a union of non-union men. This 
is not the first effort of the kind, for something 
similar was started a few months ago in Harlem. 
The new union purposes the consolidation of the 
men who oppose some of the prevailing methods of 
trades-unions, especially the tyranny of the walking 
delegate, and the restriction of individual freedom 
to make terms with employers. It is time the inde- 
pendent workmen made themselves heard, instead of 
being merely a convenient tool in the struggle be- 
tween organized capital and trades-unionism. The 
new movement represents a withdrawal of the law- 
abiding workman from the lawless, a separation of 
those who want to better their status by proper meth- 
ods from those who adopt an un-American Social- 
ism which mistakes license for liberty. 

While it is apparent that mere opposition to the 
ways of existing trades-unions cannot suffice as a 
firm basis for organization, we trust that the hon- 
orable sentiment which is voiced by this new de- 
parture will crystallize eventually into a body of 
public opinion which shall aid the non-union men 
in their effort for freedom of action. At present 
they are ground between the upper and nether mill- 
stone; they receive sympathy from the public during 
a strike, and when they come forward to keep the 
industrial machinery at work, but they are forgot- 
ten as soon as the companies and the trades-unions 
arrive at a settlement. In spite of it all, they stand 
for a principle—that a man shall be allowed to earn 
his daily bread in his own way, so long as he rec- 
ognizes the law of the land. As against this we 
have the creed of the labor agitator that “a man 
who works during a strike has no moral right to 
work if his work destroys the hopes and aspira- 
tions of his fellow-man”’—a doctrine as undemo- 
cratic, immoral and un-American as ever vain rhet- 
oric and sloppy sentiment joined forces in producing. 
The union of non-union labor is a sign of the times. 
May it prove the omen of better days for the intel- 
ligent working man. 
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MARCH DIVIDENDS. 


Forty-seven companies identified with the mineral 
industry of the United States paid $27,308,103 in 
dividends during March. This is the largest month- 
ly total reported for a year past, and shows a marked 
increase as compared with March, 1902, when the 
Adding the dividends 
paid in January and February there is a grand 
total, for the first quarter of this year, amounting 
to $45,604,706, of which the greater part has been 


high record was reached. 


contributed by the industrial combinations. 
payments in the corresponding quarter of 1902 
amounted to $48,050,673, showing a decrease in 
1903 of $2,454,067, as a result of smaller dividends 
by gold, silver and copper mines which have had to 
contend with a low metal market. An improve- 
ment is now expected, however, as the more impor- 
tant commercial metals, like copper, silver and lead, 
have recently advanced in price in consequence of 
better trade conditions. 

Of the $27,308,103 paid in March, the Standard 
Oil Company furnished $19,400,000 as a quarterly 
dividend of 20 per cent, and the United States Steel 
Corporation, $5,085,257 as a I per cent quarterly 


The . 
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payment on its common stock. These two consoli- 
dations pay the largest dividends of any industrial 
enterprises in the world, and while Standard Oil 
shares are held by comparatively few, those of the 
United States Steel Corporation are distributed 
among thousands of investors. 

Two Michigan copper properties supplied nearly 
one-half of the $1,713,865 paid by 28 metal mines. 
The Calumet & Hecla Copper Company disbursed 
$500,000 as a quarterly dividend of $5 per share, or 
20 per cent on a par of $25. Since incorporation 
this mine has yielded in dividends $80,350,000 on a 
capitalization of $2,500,000. The Trimountain Com- 
pany, which was organized in 1899, declared its first 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share, or 6 per cent 
on a capital of $2,500,000. 

Twenty-five companies owning gold, silver and 
lead mines, in seven different States, principally 
Utah and Colorado, have declared dividends of 
$1,062,899 during the month. These dividends have 
been at the annual rate of 3 to 40 per cent. The Na- 
tional Lead Company, operating lead mines in Mis- 
souri and manufacturing pigments, etc., has paid 
$260,820 as a 134 per cent quarterly dividend on 
$14,904,000 preferred stock. This stock has yielded 
so far $13,187,708, while the holders of the $14,905,- 
400 outstanding common shares have received only 
$1,341,486 in dividends. The best paying gold mine 
in March was the Camp Bird, of Ouray, Colorado, 
which is controlled by a British company, and is 
disbursing quarterly dividends of $110,700, or at the 
rate of 124% per cent per annum. Other large pay- 
ers have been Daly West and Silver King, both in 
Utah, which divide profits regularly every month, 
at the rate of 36 and 40 per cent per annum, re- 
spectively, on a par value of $20. South Swansea, 
in the same State, has paid the final installment of 
$9,000, or 6c. per share, on account of dividend No. 
21, which was declared by the old company early in 
1901. Grand Central, also in Utah, has resumed 
dividend payments of toc. per share, equivalent to 
$25,000, making a total to date of $656,250 on a 
capitalization of $250,000. This company’s divi- 
dends were interrupted in 1900 by the trespass suit 
with the owners of the Mammoth Mine. 

Industrial dividends amounted to $25,594,204 in 
March, of which the Standard Oil Company and 
United States Steel Corporation supplied $24,485,- 
257. Eight California oil companies paid $72,327, 
mostly in regular dividends at rates varying from 
12 to 24 per cent per annum on capitalizations of 
from $208,700 to $1,000,000. The Home Oil Com- 
pany, operating in Fresno County, California, pays 
monthly dividends of 7%c. per share, which is at 
the rate of 90 per cent annually on $100,000 capital. 
Two natural gas companies in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania paid $189,959 as quarterly dividends of 1 per 
cent on $100 par, and 1%4 per cent on $50 par. 

Iron and steel dividends were $5,317,757, chiefly 
from the steel combination, as noted above. 

Three coal and coke companies disbursed $152,- 
727, which were dividends at the rate of 7 to 10 per 
cent per annum on $2,500,000 to $1,500,000 capital 
stock. 

In the miscellaneous list the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company leads with $349,805 as a 1% per 
cent quarterly dividend on its common stock. The 
General Chemical Company has increased its com- 
mon quarterly dividend from 1 to 1% per cent, 
amounting to $92,629, and making total payments, 
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to date, of $1,022,650, which is equal to 13% per 
cent. This company is also paying 6 per cent an- 
nually on its preferred stock. 

In addition to the above 11 Mexican mines and 
metallurgical works have paid $60,908, and one Cen- 
tral American gold mine, owned in New York, 
$15,000. 

R 
MARKET CONDITIONS. 
‘ The metal markets continue very strong, with the 
same conditions of active demands that we have 
heretofore noted. Consumption in all quarters con- 
tinues very large and there is apparently no present 
tendency to a decrease. 

The copper market continues strong, but with no 
further advance in prices. Spot metal remains 
scarce and producers’ supplies are very well taken 
up for some time to come. Consumers are call- 
ing urgently for deliveries, which, in a number of 
cases, they will not be able to secure. Consumption 
undoubtedly continues on a very large scale. In 
the London market there have been some sharp fluc- 
tuations, chiefly speculative, the meaning of which 
is not altogether clear. It is quite possible that this 
movement is intended for the purpose of forcing 
down prices on this side, but conditions here are 
such that such a result is hardly practicable. 

Tin continues to fluctuate, as we have heretofore 
noted, but demand is strong and consumption very 
good. 

Lead is also showing more strength. While there 
has been no change in prices, the demand for metal 
is unusually large, and consumers find difficulty in 
getting their supplies in time. 

Spelter is also strong, both galvanizers and brass 
makers continuing free buyers; while the supply of 
spot is small, some concessions are made on futures. 

Silver has lost nothing but remains about the 
same. Buying for India is reported a little better. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, on March 30, pur- 
chased for account of Philippine coinage, author- 
ized by the recent law, a total of 350,000 oz. of silver, 
at an average of 49.8c. per oz., the metal to be deliv- 
ered in equal parts at the mints in Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. 

The iron market continues unchanged, except 
that there has been an increased buying for delivery 
in the last quarter of the year. For the third quar- 
ter, capacity is largely taken up already. The hesi- 
tation which was apparent a month or so ago seems 
to have passed off, and buyers are anxious to place 
their contracts as soon as possible. 

There seems to be little doubt that the United States 
Steel Corporation has closed the deal for the taking 
over of the entire interests of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company. There has been no official announce- 
ment by the Corporation and the officers of the Jones 
& Laughlin concern continue to make denials that a 
sale has been or will be made. There are indications, 
however, that the deal has been consummated, though 
positive information is withheld. The proposed pur- 
chase of the Clairton plant by the Steel Corporation 
seems to be tied up pretty tight. The stockholders of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, which em- 
braces a lot of old plants, are reluctant to give up the 
best thing they have—the Clairton modern steel 
plant, three up-to-date blast furnaces and valuable 
ore and coal lands. 

The Western coal markets are quieter, so far as 
local consumption is concerned. Domestic demand 
is, of course, falling off, and manufacturers appear to 


be better supplied. There is still a good deal of dis- 
cussion going on over contracts for the Lake trade, 
although coal is being delivered at the Lake ports 
quite freely and the first vessels will probably start 
very soon; some are already loaded. 

In the Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade there 
is a little more activity. Contracts for the new year 
are being closed with the better grades of steam coal 
in most demand. Producers of specialties have al- 
ready taken about all the contracts they care for. 
Though the labor outlook is still unsettled, there 
is no immediate prospect of a general strike, since the 
United Mine Workers, after their failure to gain 
anything in the several districts last year, are not in a 
hurry to renew the fight this spring. The real ques- 
tion of the dispute is not wages or hours of work, but 
recognition of the Union. The increased wages 
granted in Central Pennsylvania and other fields, 
indicate considerably higher prices for coal this 
year. 

In the anthracite trade business has been very dull 
for several weeks, although great activity is ex- 
pected now that the companies have announced their 
spring prices, which are on a basis of $4.50 for egg, 
stove and chestnut sizes of free-burning white ash, 
f. o. b. New York harbor shipping ports. The early 
opening of Lake navigation is expected to relieve 
the heavy shipments to upper Lake ports, where sup- 
plies are very low indeed. 


a 


METALLICS. 





Culled from all sources. Our readers are invited to assist 
this department by sending similar material. 





“Metallics” is the term applied to those bits of 
ductile metal (usually native gold, silver or one of 
the malleable sulphides) which do not pass through 
the sieve of the assayer, in that process of final pul- 
verization which the pulp undergoes before being 
weighed for the crucible. 

Truly it has been said, that to a clear eye the 
smallest fact is a window through which the In- 
finite may be seen. 





There is no study better fitted than that of ge- 
ology to impress upon men of general culture that 
conviction of the unbroken sequence of the order of 
natural phenomena, throughout the duration of the 
universe, which is the great, and perhaps the most 
important, effect of the increase of natural knowl- 
edge. 





It should never be forgotten that what we call 
“catastrophes” are, in relation to the earth, changes, 
the equivalents of which would be well represented 
by the development of a few pimples, or the scratch 
of a pin, on a man’s head. 





There is a prevalent idea that the constructive 
genius is in itself something grander than the criti- 
cal, even though the former turns out to have merely 
made a symmetrical rubbish heap in the middle of 
the road of science, which the latter has to clear 
away before anybody can get forward. 





The causes which have combined to cast a single 
grain of sand upon the shore are infinite, and the 
infinite can neither be surpassed nor understood. We 
cannot understand what it is or how it comes to be 
where it lies, and yet we can make geology useful. 
Also it is a maxim of science that results are ob- 
tained by approximation through error, and that the 
truths of one generation are the errors of the next. 





The shipments of sulphur from Sicily amounted 
in 1902 to 467,319 tons, as compared with 459,030 
tons in 1901 and 557,668 tons in 1900. 
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During the past seventeen and a half years the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Mine has yielded 117,062,- 
738 oz. of silver, worth approximately $72,500,000, 
and 565,089 tons of lead, worth about $33,750,000. 
Several million tons of zinc ore, which have been 
raised, are stacked for treatment when a suitable 
opportunity occurs. The tests recently made by 
the newly-patented Delprat-Carmichael process ap- 
pear to show that the zinc problem has been solved. 





The reputation of the Transvaal as a mining re- 
gion is associated almost solely with gold, but there 
are two silver mines in that region, and-it must be 
remembered that every ounce of gold produced on 
the Rand contains an average of about 10 per cent 
of silver. 





At Dolcoath, the premier tin mine of Cornwall, 
with an average produce of 38.28 Ibs. of black tin 
per ton of ore, it costs, roughly, $295 to produce one 
ton of black tin. This includes the dues paid to the 
owner of the land, which in this case amount to no 
less than $24, or nearly 8 per cent on actual working 
costs. 





In the eighteenth century a large proportion of the 
metal mines of France, and Western Europe gen- 
erally, were directed by Saxon engineers, of whom 
Schreiber was chief. In the nineteenth century they 
lost their vogue and were replaced by Cornish mine- 
captains. 





In the fourteenth century the coal was mined by 
the shaft and adit method. The miners used wooden 
picks tipped with iron, and loaded the coal by means 
of wooden shovels on to wooden sledges, and trans- 
ported it by manual labor to the shaft bottom. Here 
it was carried on the backs of women to the sur- 
face, or raised by a jack-roll or common winch, 
worked by hand. Mines were abandoned when dif- 
ficulties arose, occasioned by lack of air and excess 
of water, and fresh pits were sunk. Old shafts may 
be seen in ancient mining districts in almost every 
field, the area to each shaft being 10 to II acres. 


In the early part of the seventeenth century at- 
tempts were made in Staffordshire by Simon Sturte- 
vant and John Ravenson to make iron with pit 
coal, but failed. However, in 1619, Dud Dudley, 
owing to the scarcity round his works of wood for 
charcoal, conceived the idea of utilizing coal, and 
so altered his furnace that at his first trial he 
successfully made iron at the rate of 3 tons per 
week. The gradual utilization of this kind of fuel 
for smelting iron tended greatly to the development 
of coal mining. 





The following description of the early recognition 
of the danger due to firedamp and the first methods 
adopted to overcome it, are from a paper by Roger 
Mostyn, read before the Royal Society in 1677. in 
the opening of a new colliery at Mostyn in 1675, 
firedamp was first heard of in that district. The 
writer tells how that often, after they had gone a 
good distance underground, and were in want of 
air, the firedamp gradually began to “breed.” At 
first the workmen played with it, toying with it with 
their lighted candles, until one morning “the first 
collier that went down, going forward in the witch-t 
with his candle in his hand, the damp present'y 
darted out violently at his candle, that it struck the 
man clean down, singed all his hair and clothes, ard 
disabled him from working hereafter.” After th's 
the colliers selected one of their number, who—b:- 
ing a resolute man of purpose—was sent down tlic 
mine some time before them every morning, and 
who, clothed in his worst rags, saturated with wate’, 
used to crawl forward towards where the firedamp 
existed, holding a long pole before him with one or 
more lighted candles at its end, and thus exploded 
the firedamp. This courageous individual w-s 
named the “fireman,” a name which still adheres 
to those men who at the present day examine the 
working places before the men go to work, to see 
that they are safe. This presently became the usual! 
mode of dealing with firedamp—a very dangerous 
mode. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Readers are invited to use this department for the discus- 
sion of questions arising in technical practice or suggested by 
articles appearing in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL. 





IDTH OF FURNACE RELATIVE TO TONNAGE IN COPPER 
BLAST-FURNACE PRACTICE, 
the Editor: ’ 

Sir—The interesting article by Mr. Van Liew 
in your issue of the 21st, touches upon a point 
in smelting practice of vital interest to practical men. 
Tie question, “How wide should a blast furnace be 
to treat a certain ore?” is not so readily answered, 
nor will mere reference to the workings of other 
furnaces always be a safe guide. The quality of the 
oie to be smelted and the results to be obtained must 
be considered and the furnace should conform to 
these. The different furnaces mentioned by Mr. 
Van Liew are handling very different materials, 
thus: In Montana the material is crude ore, coarse 
in size, very siliceous, carrying 12 to 15 per cent 
sulphur. The fluxes are either coarse concentrates 
or coarse iron ore, and coarse limestone. Briquet- 
ted material is included. This charge produces a 
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charge and its chemical contents must be largely 
factors in the final result. Thus, for the Old Do- 
minion ores making black copper I should choose 
a round or elliptical furnace, for the porous Ten- 
nessee ores, any length and width which my blast* 
would penetrate, in Butte not over 45 ins. in width, 
and for the fine sulphides mentioned above not over 
42 ins., with a preference for less. 
James W. NEILL. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 26, 1903. 





TONNAGE IN COPPER BLAST-FURNACE SMELTING, 


To the Editor: 

Sir—A number of interesting articles on the above 
subject have appeared recently in the ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JouRNAL, and doubtless all metallur- 
gists are interested in the publication of the results 
obtained at different smelters. I have received a 
number of letters in reply to my communication 
published July 26, 1902, and in response to requests 
for further and more recent information, give the 
following record of the work done at the Tennessee 
Copper Company’s smelter during the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1903. Two furnaces were in blast for 28 
days, and smelted as follows: 
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a question of time when it will be used on all large 
furnaces. Regarding the claim that mechanical 
feeding produces stoppages due to irregularities in 
the running of the furnace I would state that the 
last campaign of our No. 1 furnace lasted 6 months 
18 days, during which time the furnace did not lose 
a single shift, and smelted 98,886 tons of material, 
not including coke, all of which was fed mechan- 
ically. 
Wituiam A. Heywoop. 
Copperhill, Tenn., March 24, 1903. 





SAMPLING AND ESTIMATION OF ORE IN A MINE, 


To the Editor: 

Sir—At the risk of repeating some of the 
rules and requirements laid down by Mr. T. A. 
Rickard in a series of admirable papers upon the 
subject of mine sampling and ore estimation, may 
it be permitted to one who knows something of the 
arduous task and laborious detail of mine sampling, 
to take a part in the discussion of this interesting 
subject? 

To attempt some formulation of the rules and 
principles which constitute, more or less, the safe- 
guards against the error which so easily creeps into 


very sili Tons. 

agg siliceous slag and matte of converter grade. Total charge smelted, not including coke........ 30,005 the practice of sampling and the calculation of ore 
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io ‘ se , tion would make the following suggestions: 
limestone (containing garnet, epidote, etc.) with Charge smelted per day per furnace ............. 537 , § suge 


much magnetite and very small amounts of sul- 
phides, so that there is no sulphur to be eliminated; 
the ore is a “natural flux.” Moreover, it is broken 
in surface quarries and arrives at the smelter in 
large, coarse pieces, ideal for blast furnace work. 

In Tennessee, Mr. Channing is smelting a heap- 
roasted pyrrhotite, which is low in silica, requiring 
the addition of quartz for good slag results. This 
maicrial again is in large pieces, porous from the 
roasting operation, and in most excellent condition 
for the blast furnace. Here again the amount of 
sulphur to be driven off in the furnace is consider- 
able. The slag is naturally an irony one, but the 
resulting matte is of converter grade. 

At the Globe plant, in Arizona, the regular work 
of the furnace has evidently been the production of 
black copper from oxidized ores, and the test made 
by Mr. Van Liew was for the purpose of producing 
matte instead. It is evidené from the context that 
the amount of sulphides used in this 5-day run was 
no more than necessary to cover the copper and 
produce matte, therefore no sulphur to speak of 
would have been driven off. I do not know the con- 


The average slag analysis for the month was: 
Insoluble, 31.22 per cent; FeO, 51.39; Cu, 0.44. 
The remainder is mostly alumina. Our ores contain 
little lime, and we are compelled to use quartz to 
flux the large excess of iron. On account of the 
high specific gravity of these irony slags they carry 
away more copper than they would if part of the 
iron were replaced with lime, which would make not 
only a more fusible, but a lighter slag. The average 
number of men and boys employed in the blast fur- 
nace department, per day of 24 hours, is 54, making 
an average of about 20 tons per day smelted for 
each man employed. The cost of smelting was 
given in detail in the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
Journat of February 14, 1903, being $1.05 per ton 
of ore for the entire year 1902. Last month, not- 
withstanding coke has increased in cost, the smelt- 
ing cost was under that figure. 

Following is a summary of the figures given in 
the recent articles published on blast furnace smelt- 
ing tonnages: 


1. Do not commence the regular sampling of any 
mine until you are familiar, in a general way, with 
the vein or veins of the mine under examination. 
Begin with a preliminary sampling. This prelimi- 
nary work is necessary to determine the scheme of 
sampling, i. e., to ascertain whether the ores of that 
particular mine admit of differentiation into milling, 
shipping, and low grade. 

2. Employ trustworthy, conscientious assistants 
and steer clear of local mine help. One local miner, 
preferably an old employee of the mine under ex- 
amination, is enough. Such a man will sometimes 
unknowingly contribute much useful information 
connected with the past and present operation of 
the mine. 

3. Put your samplers to work in pairs in such a 
way that they will alternate the sampling, one couple 
taking the odd numbers and the other the even num- 
bers. This makes it easier to keep sample numbers 
straight and quickly places the responsibility for any 
irregularity that may come up in the sampling. 

4. Work as near as practicable to a uniform 





ditions as to the size of ore particles when fed to ; ’ 5f 
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in. screen), and carries silica sufficient to flux the 
iron; under such conditions, what width of furnace 
should I use? The data given by Mr. Van Liew 
do not help me, as the conditions are not similar to 
any of those cited. We cannot heap roast; and me- 
chanical roasting will necessitate briquetting, which 
we desire to avoid. 

lt is obvious that to charge such fine material 
into a blast furnace 56 in. in width, will result in a 
very heavy body of material, through which the 
blast will penetrate with difficulty and necessitate a 
hizh pressure. This will result in the formation of 
“b ow-holes” and all the attendant troubles, known 
to the practiced blast-furnace man, with the pro- 
duction of immense quantities of flue dust and flue 
lo--es. Furthermore, high pressure is the surest 
ag-nt towards reducing action in the furnace, but 
in ‘his very case we desire oxidizing action, or our 
ma‘te will be too low in grade! Therefore, such 
conditions, more than the question of buildings or 
of previous records, must govern our choice of fur- 
Nace width. 

! do not think that the data given by Mr. Van 
Licw warrant the deduction that a narrow furnace 
will always smelt more tons per square foot of 
hearth area; the physical conditions of the ore 


Mr. W. R. Van Liew, in an interesting article 
on “Width of Furnace Relative to Tonnage,” pub- 
lished in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL of 
March 21, 1903, states that “tonnage smelted per 
square foot of hearth area at the tuyeres is the only 
true standard by which to gauge, or compare, the 
workings of different types of furnace.” If we adopt 
this standard the above table shows the results to be 
in favor of the smaller furnaces, not because they 
smelt more tons at a given cost, but because they 
have a smaller divisor. The standard I would use. 
in comparing different types of furnaces would be 
their relative economy. As conditions vary at every 
smelter, the size of furnace that is most economical 
must be determined by actual experiment. Ton- 
nage is only one of the elements to be considered, 
but so far the experience in copper, as in iron, 
smelting appears to indicate that the large furnaces 
are more economical. 

I cannot agree with the two writers who have re- 
cently mentioned the advantages of hand feeding 
over mechanical feeding. A proper system of me- 


. chanical feed has proved so much more economical 


than hand feeding that it is, in my opinion, merely 


width of sample cut. This way affords natural com- 
pensation in that the wider the vein the bigger will 
the resulting sample be, and the smaller the vein 
the smaller the sample. An average sample of 35 
to 40 Ibs. is usually enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Put in extra waste samples as a check on 
the assayer and to catch any possible tampering with 
samples. 

5. Mark and distinctly designate every point of 
sampling, so that it can be found for later reference 
and re-sampling should the assay indicate a dis- 
crepancy or glaring irregularity. When such sam- 
ple point coincides with a rich streak, or druse, or 
cavity, it should be distinctly noted for separate con- 
sideration. The habit of throwing out high samples 
is a sloppy procedure. Where the assaying must be 
done away from the premises and re-sampling is 
not convenient, control samples should govern. 

6. Reduce as early as possible the bulk of the 
samples taken. 

7. Employ your own men to quarter down as the 
sampling progresses and quarter down on canvas 
in the mine (observing fit proportion between size 
of fragments and bulk of sample) to sealed sack sam- 
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ple about 1% lIbs., and use the “split” on the final 
quartering, to insure regular proportion of coarse ore 
and fines. Any further reduction should be made in 
the assay office. The use of a screen in sampling 
is not to be recommended, in that the chances for 
error increase with every additional tool introduced. 

8. Avoid any big accumulation of samples, even 
though it is not possible to do the assaying on the 
premises. 

g. Old stopes are almost always deceptive in point 
of ore produced in relation to space showing. Be- 
ware of false impressions in this regard. 

10. A small number of carefully taken samples 
is better than a great number of careless samplings. 
Aim to be thorough in the work. 

11. It is well, and even important, to have the 
privilege of doing any work that you may deem 
necessary to prove up a doubtful point of develop- 
ment in the mine. 

12. The sampling completed and the data and 
maps brought up to conform, there remains to con- 
sider the factor of safety. This is a consideration 
subsequent to sampling of a mine, but nevertheless 
of no small importance in the estimation of ore in 
reserve. It is, and always will be, a varying factor 
among mining engineers, but, whether larger or 
smaller. should not be neglected. It must be taken 
into account to offset the fact that it is not possible 
to mine as clean as it is to break the sample, and in 
that mining itself is a more wasteful process than is 
generally admitted. In the aggregate, the sampling 
of mines leans decidedly toward over-estimation, 
and this fact argues the lack of anything like an 
adequate recognition of the losses that are inevitable 
in waste, in sorting in the mine, and in the ore 
house. A factor of safety of from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent is admissible, according to the nature 
of the vein, character of the ore, and general mining 
conditions. 


SAMPLER. 
Denver, Colo., March 17, 1903. 





CONCRETE MORTAR BLOCKS FOR STAMP MILLS. 
To the Editor: 


Sir—I have been much interested in recent com- 
munications I have seen on the question of concrete 
mortar blocks for stamp batteries. 

It may seem superfluous to add anything to Mr. 
Boss’ remarks on this subject, as he has had, with- 
out doubt, more experience than any one else in 
the construction of these mortar blocks—or, rather, 
foundations, as he more properly calls them—as 
well as the advantage of an observation of results 
extending over a longer period. However, since 
the writer was employed on the construction of the 
mew Hacienda San Francisco, referred to in Mr. 
Boss’ letter, this matter has been one of great in- 
terest, and the splendid results obtained in this 
mill, led to my unreserved conversion and consis- 
tent advocacy of this great improvement in mill 
construction. 

Too great stress, however, cannot be laid on the 
main points covered in Mr. Boss’ communication, 
particularly on his recommendation that the foun- 
dation should be solid, and not cut into for the ac- 
commodation of the traditional sills for the battery 
posts. This is the only defect in the mill on the 
property I am operating here, and as it is, it seems 
unlikely that trouble will ever be experienced from 
the failure of the mortar blocks. This mill has 
twenty 1,080-ib. stamps, and each mortar is set on 
a separate concrete block, having the posts extend- 
ed down to the sills, which are set in the ordinary 
manner. The mortars weigh about 6,500 lIbs., and 
are provided with an extra wide base, designed for 
the concrete blocks, but the battery would certainly 
be a better example of design if the posts had ter- 
minated at the top of the concrete foundation, and 
if the mortars were set on a block extending under 
the whole twenty stamps. 

At the North Star Mine, at Grass Valley, Cal., 
Mr. A. D. Foote, the manager, replaced the old 
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wooden mortar blocks under his 40 stamps, some 
years ago, with solid masonry blocks, one for each 
of his batteries of 20 stamps. The battery posts 
were cut off, somewhat above the top of the founda- 
tion, and fitted into cast iron foot-sockets, which 
were bolted in turn to the foundation. Although 
Mr. Foote knew nothing at that time of the foun- 
dations built by Mr. Boss, by a rather remarkable 
similarity of reasoning, he arrived at the same con- 
clusion, and made a foundation almost exactly the 
same as that at the Hacienda San Francisco, in Pa- 
chuca, even to the manner of securing the bottom 
of the posts to the foundation. Mr. Foote, however, 
employed rubble masonry laid in cement mortar 
instead of concrete, and added caps of cut granite, 
upon which were placed his mortars, which were 
not designed for anything but the ordinary wood 
block. 

At the time that the writer examined these foun- 
dations, they had been in operation for some time, 
and were a perfect success in every way, and it is 
the writer’s opinion that the question of the value 
and permanence of the concrete foundation for 
mortars is beyond any question, when the founda- 
tion is properly designed and built; but the substi- 
tution of concrete for wood, retaining the stereo- 
typed form of battery frame, and ignoring the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the large mass as em- 
ployed by Mr. Boss and Mr. Foote, is very likely to 
result in trouble. The writer believes that all fail- 


ures recorded will be found, on investigation, to be, 


due entirely to improper design of mortar and foun- 
dation, or faulty material. The example shown in 
the North Star mill makes it plain that with proper 
care mortars of the ordinary proportions of base 
may be successfully used in case of necessity. 
Georce S. BINCKLEY. 
Cedros Island, Lower Cal., March 18, 1903. 





THE HUNT LEACHING PROCESS. 
To the Editor: 


Sir—In your issue of March 14, received to-day, 
there appears a second letter from Mr. Hirsching, 
referring to Mr. Janin’s article on my process of 
treating cupriferous gold ores. This letter requires 
reply. 

Mr. Hirsching, in his quotation from page 36, in 
his book states: “Add then a dilute solution of 
ammonia, wash and leach with cyanide of potas- 
sium.” If an ore is treated with ammonia, then 
washed, and then leached with cyanide it cannot be 
said to have been treated with an ammoniacal cyan- 
ide solution. 

It is not necessary to repeat quotations from Mr. 
Hirsching’s book, already given by Mr. Janin, as 
they show conclusively that Mr. Hirsching used all 
efforts, even going to the expense of steaming the 
tailings, to recover any retained ammonia and re- 
move it before proposing to treat with: cyanide. 

Regarding Mr. Hirsching’s criticism of Mr. 
Janin’s statements of the chemistry of the process, 
it is obvious that Mr. Janin’s statement, “when a 
solution of cupric oxide is dissolved in ammonia,” 
is simply either a printer’s error or transposition of 
the words in writing, the correct expression being 
“when cupric oxide is dissolved in a solution of 
ammonia.” 

The formation of cupricyanide under the condi- 
tions as stated by Mr. Janin is well known, and is, 
in fact, the basis of the method of estimating copper 
by standard cyanide solution. Surely Mr. Hirsch- 
ing is acquainted with that method? 

Regarding the oxidizing effect of a solution of 
cupric oxide in ammonia, this can be shown very 
readily: All ferrous or other reducing compounds 
are oxidized very rapidly and the cuprous oxide, 
formed at once, takes up oxygen again, when the 
solution is aerated. In this way copper acts as a 
carrier of oxygen. 

It is, of course, well known that gold dissolves in 
a solution of cyanide only in presence of oxygen, or 
of nascent cyanogen, and every cyanider keeps his 
solutions as thoroughly aerated as possible. 
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I have not found that a solution of cupric oxide 
in ammonia oxidized cyanide to cyanate rapidly. A 
cyanide solution is not stable for any length of time 
under ordinary conditions. With apologies for this 
trespass On your space. 

BertRAM Hunt. 

San Francisco, Cal., March 19, 1903. 

(This discussion is concluded.—Ep1ror. ) 





METALLURGICAL METHODS AT KALGOORLIE, 


To the Editor: 

Sir.—I note, in your last issue, a criticism of a re- 
cent article of mine. Mr. James appears to have 
taken great umbrage at my tentatively deprecating 
remarks on the Diehl Process; but both in my letter 
and article I stated that my conclusions were based 
upon information received and from personal knowl- 
edge, ascertained immediately before leaving Kal- 
goorlie, in December, 1901. 

I am very glad to hear of the great success of the 
Diehl Process at the Hannan’s Star, Brown Hill- 
Oroya, Brown Hill Extended, Lake View and other 
mills. 

My reference to the loss of dust in the spitzlutten 
was based upon accurate information which I re- 
ceived when I was going through the Hannan’s 
Brown Hill mills, a little while after their completion. 
I was informed that the spitzlutten formed a froth, 
around the edges, which carried off floating particles 
of telluride dust, which, adhering to the edges, dried 
and floated away in the form of an impalpable dust. 
This may or may not be true, but I merely state 
what was told to me by one who ought to know, and 
who also showed me some of the dust which he said 
was gathered from the edge of the spitzlutten. 

In remarking upon filling of presses by pumps, I 
was referring to the direct application of the pump 
to the press without the intermediate accumulator, 
which I presume would overcome the difficulty and 
permit a regulated and equalized pressure, although 
I do not understand how the wear and tear on the 
pumps can be overcome. 

In a letter dated early in January last, from Kal- 
goorlie, I am informed that the perforated plates are 
still in use there, although it may be possible that 
since I left, some of the mills may have adopted the 
use of filter-cloths over pyramidal surfaced filter- 
frames. That observation might also apply to the 
use of raising gear on the agitators. 

So far as double filter-pressing is concerned, I 
would refer Mr. James to my article of January 24, 
wherein I state that the double treatment has been 
universally abandoned. 

I fail to understand Mr. James’ statement in re- 
gard to the amount of air required per press, as a 
little consideration and a practical knowledge of 
filter-press plant working should inform him that 
the charging of more than one, or at most two, rare- 
ly takes place at the same time, and I would reiterate 
my former statement, by saying that the approximate 
volume of air per press is about 80 cu. ft. per minvte 
during the process of charging from the monteju, so 
that in a plant of 10 or 13 presses, where but one or 
two presses are being charged at the same time, the 
actual capacity of horse power required for the whole 
number of presses is but small. It appears to me, 
sir, that in this case Mr. James has gone out of 11is 
way to criticisé, rather than taking into full cn- 
sideration the whole intent of what I said in my 
article. 

The large additions to the plant at the Golden 
Horseshoe were in process of construction when I 
left and my reference to that company’s mill were @s- 
certained by correspondence with present residents 
on the field. 

My reference to Mr. Marriner’s claim that ‘le 
Main Reef mill had reduced costs to 18 shillings 
($4.35) was based upon an assertion which was 
made in 1901, and my informant was Mr. Moss, 
General Manager of the Kalgurli Mine. 

E. Barton Hack. 

Denver, March 26, 1903. 

(This controversy is now closed.—Enrror. ) 
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THE SAMPLING AND ESTIMATION OF ORE IN 
A MINE.—VI. 


By T. A. RicKarp. 
(Continued from page 439.) 
ESTIMATION OF ORE RESERVES. 


It has been well said that “if you want to ar- 
rive at intelligible issues—not to say conclusions 
—in any discussion, begin by settling the meaning 
of the terms you are going to use.”! This is par- 
ticularly necessary in discussing a subject which 
suffers from the want of definition. “Ore in sight” 
has become one of those nebulous phrases which 
are only noise and smoke. It is imperative that 
we have a clear conception of the fact signified 
by the technical terms we employ; when we find 
that they are robbed of sense as soon as we dis- 
sect them, it devolves upon us to discard them 
and seek for better ones. “Ore in sight,” as used 
to describe the ore-reserves of a mine, is, if taken 
literally, a contraction in terms and, if taken 
otherwise, it has an elasticity which has caused 
many to strétch it until it has become so indefi- 
nite as to include the ore which is beyond even 
the most imaginative vision. 

In order to express the results of careful sam- 
pling and estimation by a phrase which will at 
once convey its meaning, even to the untechnical, 
I would suggest “ore in reserve and ready to be 
broken,” or “ore ready for stoping.”2 This would 
cover those parts of a mine which have been so 
cut up by systematic workings as to permit of 
very close calculations. Next would come the 
blocks of ground incompletely developed, but 
known to carry ore, which, in character and per- 
sistence, is similar to the main portion of the mine. 
These could be covered by the term “Probable ore 
reserves.” Beyond this point a careful engineer 
will not go, avoiding “possible ore reserves,” or 
any similar phrase, as a snare of the devil, be- 
cause of the great likelihood that his client, or 
the shareholders who may follow, will disregard 
the qualifying adjective and commit him to a 
meaning which he did not intend to convey. 
When it comes to the chances of development, it- 
self a most important part of the engineer’s ex- 
ercise of judgment, it will be best to include the 
consideration of this aspect of the inquiry under 
the paragraphs which deal with “the future pros- 
pects of the mine.” 

That is reserved which is stored for future use, 
therefore that which is to be used forthwith is not 
in reserve, from which it follows that by “ore- 
reserves” is meant such bodies of ore as are kept 
back for the present with a view to future use, 
when those are exhausted which are now 
being stoped. A mine which is being stoped 
at a rate so rapid in ratio to its develop- 
ment that it has, at any given time, only enough 
ore to keep the mili going for a few palpitating 
moments cannot be said to have any “ore-re- 
serves.” The idea of the latter includes a reser- 
voir of supply not to be exhausted at short no- 
tice. As a consequence of these considerations 
it is obvious that the amount of ore which war- 
‘ants being entitled “reserves” will depend upon 
the relative size of the reduction plant which is 
attached to the mine. 

At the outset it is permissible to quote the 
famous dictum of President Cleveland, in refer- 
ring to the tariff, “It is a condition which con- 
‘ronts us, not a theory.” Any attempt to estab- 
lish uniformity of procedure in the estimation of 
ore-reserves is bound to break down because it 
disregards the inevitable diversity of the condi- 
tions which obtain in mining. Mines differ, as 
men do. A safe presumption in one case is a 
hazardous guess in another. During a recent dis- 
cussion of this subject it was suggested that it 





1 Dr. Thompson, late master of Trinity College, Cambri 
* This discussion of terms was written some time ago, 
fore Mr. Argall brought forward the sensible suggestions 
which appeared in the Exarnzzatne AND MINING JouRNAL of 
February 14, 1 °- a 
® Messages of the Presidents, Richardson. Vol. viii, p. 590. 


was‘desirable for mining engineers to agree upon 
certain general rules, as to the allowance to be 
made in estimating ore. You might as well sign 
an agreement upon the percentage of trust to be 
placed in human nature. There are mines, the 
ore-bodies of which are of such a character that 
it is safe to predict their persistence for several 
hundred feet, there are others where the lode is 
so erratic that ten feet is a dangerous assump- 
tion. 

Examples will serve to emphasize the range of 
variation. On the Rand a bedded vein of gold- 
bearing conglomerate extends for a gredt dis- 
tance and over portions of its known length it 
maintains an average tenor so fairly constant that 
“the values of unworked portions may be closely 
calculated from the results achieved in adjoining 
developed mines.” In any given mine—to nar- 
row the assumption—it is quite safe to calculate 
the average value of the ore in a block of ground, 
say, 300 ft. long and 150 ft. high, that is, after 
this block, 150 by 300 ft. has been sampled at 
intervals of, say, 10 ft., on every one of the four 
sides of the rectangle. This would be the ideal 
“ore in reserve,’ a thoroughly sampled block, not 
too big to vitiate the assumption of a certain 
uniformity in value per ton. In contrast to this 
I would quote such mines as, for example, the 
Seven-Thirty at Silver Plume, Colorado, or the 
Yellow Pine, near Boulder, in the same State, 
both of them mines which have been at some time 
richly productive, but with a distribution of value, 
in silver chiefly, so varying, so spotty and uncer- 
tain, that careful sampling, at regular intervals 
of even less than Io ft., around the four sides of 
a block only 50 ft. square would afford the basis 
for an estimate which at its best would be only 
a reasonable guess. Each mine must be judged 
on its merits, in each instance the conditions vary, 
and while there may be a general similarity of 
method in getting at the various facts, there never 
can be any cast iron uniformity in the nature of 
the inferences deducible from the facts. Expe- 
rience, silvered with age, is the presiding judge, 
and will decide whether this or that piece of evi- 
dence is relevant or not. Nor is there any room 
for pessimism or for optimism, one is as much 
out of place as the other, indeed, it is not too 
much to say that while a sanguine temperament 
will lead sometimes to exaggerated expectations, 
it is equally true that an overcautious hesitancy 
is to be condemned. Occasionally, an engineer in 
his effort to avoid risking his own reputation is 
apt to lean toward a timid conservatism which 
sacrifices the interest of his client. He is engaged 
to determine the facts, in the first place, and then 
to apply his best judgment to them. If the facts 
are insufficient, let him say so; if they are suf- 
ficient to warrant a decided opinion, let him enun- 


ciate it clearly to the end that his client may get | 


the maximum benefit of his investigations. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
The exact profit to be won from a certain block 
of ore-bearing ground is best known when it has 
been mined and milled; even the most uniform ore 
has its spots of greater and lesser richness, the 
best estimate is therefore only a close approxi- 
mation based upon the doctrine of averages. Nev- 
ertheless, if such estimates are occasionally wide 
of the mark it is not merely because of la malice 
des choses, that essential contrariness of things 
which will baulk even the best of engineers, but 
more frequently it arises from the disregard of 
the A, B, C of proper procedure and a judgment 


* vitiated by financial participation in the under- 


taking itself. I am not of those who believe that 
the sampling of a mine is the one decisive factor 
in the diagnosis of it, on the contrary, I hold that 
as evidence it is crucial or merely collateral, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case, which 


may depend upon the past record of the mine, its. 


future possibilities, the geological environment, 


“4G. A. Denny. “The Deep-Level Mines of the Rand,” page 
119. 


economic conditions and other factors of primary 
importance. 
(To be continued.) 


AN APPLICATION OF THE PELTON WHEEL TO 
; HOISTING. 


The accompanying illustration, which is taken 
from the New Zealand Mines Record, shows 
a winch designed for dealing with large stones 
or boulders in hydraulic mines. It can also be 
used for timber where the mine is on timbered 
ground. It was designed by Mr. Mace, engineer 
to the Collingwood Gold-fields, and was built for 
the company by C. Peart, of Nelson, New Zea- 
land. The construction is fully shown in the 
drawing. It is a compact, self-contained ma- 
chine, the total weight being a little over 1,200 
lbs. The Pelton wheel is double, having buckets 
riveted on pulleys in reversed position. The 
gearing can be reversed with ease by a lever 
which shuts off and turns on the supply. The 
speed is, of course, dependent somewhat upon 
the pressure of the water. The motion of the 
wheel is transmitted to the hoist by worm-gear- 
ing, as shown, and it is stated that the movement, 
is very steady and noiseless. The machine shown 
is designed to lift any weight up to two tons. 





PELTON HOIST FOR PLACER MINES. 


Mr. Mace states that running under a head of 
250 ft. the winch lifts a boulder weighing two 
tons at the rate of 1 ft. per second, and in oper- 
ating, the cost of moving large boulders is about 
4c. per ton. Two of the machines have been 
in use at the Collingwood Gold-fields property 
in the Quartz-Ranges District for over a year; 
and have proved extremely convenient, .The cost 
of making this winch in New Zealand was about 
$300. 


COAL IN EASTERN SIBERIA.—The Russian 
Government has appropriated 200,000 roubles to open 
the coal mines at Soochau in the Pacific province. 
The mines are also to be connected with Vladivostok 
by a branch of the Ussuri Railroad, while another 
line will be built to deep water on Nahodka Bay. 
The coal is a semi-anthracite, is an excellent steam 
coal, and burns with very little smoke. 


IRON OXIDE IN SPAIN.—A rich vein of oxide 
of iron, discovered lately, near the city of Jaen, 
in the province of that name, about 85 miles from 
Malaga, is being worked by the Compania Miner- 
alurgica. .A plant for preparing the mineral for . 
marketing. among manufacturers of red pigments, 
has been established on the outskirts of Malaga. 
This is claimed to be the only deposit in Spain out- 
side of..a small one near Santander. The crude 
mineral is crushed, cleaned by washing and finally 
dried in kilns. The value of the crude mineral last 
year was 50 pesetas ($6.80) per short ton, at 
Malaga, while the prepared product was invoiced at 
double this price. Exports are being made to the 
United States, though England is the largest -mar- 
ket for it. 
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HOISTING FROM GREAT DEPTHS. 


By Rosert Peeter.* 


The discussion aroused by Mr. H. C. Behr’s 
elaborate paper’ on “Winding Plants for Great 
Depths” is significant. Until recent years, the at- 
tention of mine superintendents and managers 
has been devoted chiefly to the various under- 
ground operations involved in the actual min- 
ing of the ore, the subject of hoisting and shaft 
work being considered of secondary importance. 
Now, with the increasing depth of large mines, 
the hoisting appliances for both ore and men 
demand closer study and more highly developed 
engineering skill. 

Those who have, thus far, taken part in the 
discussion of Mr. Behr’s paper have dealt es- 
pecially with the exceptional ‘conditions prevail- 
ing in South Africa. Aside from the existence 
of faults and local disturbances, the regularity 
and persistence of the Rand reefs, as already de- 
veloped, warrant the engineer in expecting that 
ore will be found—within certain limits as to 
quantity and value—at depths even greater than 
any yet reached by diamond drilling and the 
sinking of very deep shafts is readily and confi- 
dently undertaken. In most precious metal dis- 
tricts, however, on account of the uncertainty as 
to continuity, quantity and value of the ore, the 
development of a mine is more or less tenta- 
tive. In the United States, the Lake Superior 
copper deposits are the only metalliferous veins 
presenting conditions which, as regards general 
physical characteristics and persistence in depth, 
may be considered as at all closely approximat- 
ing those existing on the Rand. Nevertheless 
the subject of hoisting from great depths pos- 
sesses many points of interest to American engi- 
neers everywhere and will become of increasing im- 
portance in the future. 

Stage-winding.—Though -the idea of hoisting in 
stages is not a new one, Mr: Behr has performed 
a valuable service in demonstrating its applica- 
bility to very deep shafts. Given a convenient 
form of power for operating the underground 
hoisting engines of the lower stages, the ques- 
tion of cost alone would limit the depth that 
may be reached. However, the capacity of a 
plant consisting of no more than two stages 
will be likely to meet all requirements for some 
years to come, since Mr. Behr’s conclusions show 
that it will serve for vertical depths of at least 
7,000 ft. 

The hoisting engines of the lower stages could 
rarely, if ever, be operated by steam, whether gen- 
erated by an underground boiler plant, or by con- 
veying steam from the surface. It is probable 
that electricity will furnish the cheapest and most 
convenient form of power for these engines. 
Builders of electric hoists will find no difficulty 
in supplying engines of any size that may be 
required. As examples of what has been done 
in this direction in recent years, the following 
Westphalian plants may be cited, as described by 
Prof. Habets.’ 

Preussen Shaft No. 2, at Harpen. Depth, 2,300 
ft.; maximum hoisting speed, 3,150 ft. per minute; 
net load of coal, 4,840 lb. Koepe system of hoist- 
ing, the driving sheave being 19.7 ft. diameter, 
driven by a triphase asynchronous motor of 1,400- 
h.p. Capacity, 800 tons coal per 8 hours. 

Zollern Shaft No. 2, at Gelsenkirchen. Depth, 
1,640 ft.; maximum hoisting speed, 3,936 ft’ per 
minute; net load of coal, 9,240 lb. Two flat rope 
reels on one shaft, on each end of which is a 
1,400-h.p. motor. Capacity, 1,300 tons of coal per 
8 hours. This 2,800-h.p. plant is probably the 
largest electric hoist yet erected. 

An important feature of stage-hoisting, which, 
perhaps, has not been stated in sufficiently clear 

* Adjunct Professor of Mining at the School of Mines, 
Columbia University, New York. 

1 See the ENGINEERING AND Mininc Journat, November 29, 
December 6, December 13, 1902, and February 14, 1903. 


2 Revue Universelle des Mines et de la Metallurgie, Jan- 
uary, 1903. 


terms, is that it greatly increases the capacity of 
the shaft; since the cages or skips of the stages 
can be run simultaneously either in the same or 
in opposite directions. This is equivalent practi- 
cally to doubling the hoisting speed of a single 
engine installed to do the same work. Conversely, 
a lower hoisting speed may be adopted, thereby 
easing the work of all parts of the plant and re- 
ducing the shocks liable to occur at high speeds. 
If the engines for both stages be placed on the 
surface and supplied by the same boilers, the 
skips or cages would of course be run in oppo- 
site directions, in order to equalize the steam con- 
sumption and reduce the size of the boiler plant. 

Mr. Behr reaches the conclusion that for depths 
not over 4,000 or 4,500 ft., hoisting in a single lift 
is preferable to stage-winding. The writer, how- 
ever, is of opinion that the limit may be consider- 
ably extended, say to 6,000 ft. Two points are to 
be considered in this connection, as follows: 

1. The safe working limit of length of hoisting 
ropes. 

2. The variation in load moment, due to the 
varying weight of the rope. 

First.—It is taken for granted that the rope 
would be of the high-grade tempered steel, com- 
monly known as plow steel. The ultimate ten- 
sile strength of this wire varies, according to its 
temper, from say 200,000 to a maximum of 300,000 
Ib. per sq. in. The question of elastic limit of 
very hard, highly tempered steel, however, makes 
it inadvisable to use wire with a greater tensile 
strength than say 250,000 lb. per sq. in. Beyond 
this, the metal becomes extremely hard and brit- 
tle, demanding the use of very large drums and 
sheaves and careful avoidance of abnormal shocks 
and strains caused by too rapid an acceleration in 
starting the load. This limit of tensile strength 
has been assumed by Mr. Hennen Jennings in his 
recent paper,’ where he shows that with a factor 
of safety of 6, a rope 1.52 in. diameter may be used 
for hoisting a net load of 8,000 Ib. in a skip weigh- 
ing 5,000 lb., from a depth of 6,000 ft. 

In the writer’s opinion this would represent 
satisfactory practice for such a depth, both as re- 
gards the weight Of ore raised per trip and the 
factor of safety adopted, provided the working 
strength of the rope be not too much reduced by 
bending on the drum and sheave. This is a 
matter which has not yet been considered in the 
course of this discussion. The strength of a rope 
is always less in the part which is bent in pass- 
ing around the drum and sheave than in the 
straight part hanging in the shaft. This is due 
to the initial stress produced by the bending of 
the wires, and has been demonstrated by Mr. Wm. 
Hewitt,‘ of the Trenton Iron Works. He has 
shown in tabulated form these stresses for ropes 
and sheaves of different diameters the conclu- 
sion being, that only a part of the actual working 
strength of a hoisting rope is available for useful 
work. This reduction in strength depends upon 
the ratio between the diameter of the rope and the 
minimum radius of curvature of the drum and 
sheave on which it works. 

Mr. Hewitt’s investigations as to cast steel 
rope have shown that, to reduce the bending 
stresses sufficiently to leave one-fifth of the ulti- 
mate strength of the rope available for useful 
work, the minimum diameter of thé bends must 
be about 80 times the diameter of the rope. On 
this basis it is safe to say that for plow steel rope, 
the sheave diameter should be at least 120 times 
that of the rope, and preferably even greater. In 
the case of the 1.52 inch rope instanced by Mr. 
Jennings, the ratio of 1:120 would give a sheave di- 
ameter of 15 ft., and if 1:150, the diameter would be 
19 ft. A sheave 19 ft. in diameter might be ob- 
jected to as excessive, but it may be pointed out 
that 20 ft. and even 24 ft. sheaves have been oc- 
casionally used in England. If the bending 

ee AND Mintnc Journat, November 29, 1902, 
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stresses of plow steel rope be cut down by adopt- 
ing a ratio of sheave to rope diameter of say 150 
to 1, the factor of safety of the rope may reason- 
ably be reduced from 6 to 5, provided the ropes 
be carefully inspected each day and renewed 
promptly on showing signs of weakness. For a 
given load, therefore, the size of the rope may be 
reduced, thus decreasing the total dead weight to 
be hoisted, as well as the variation in load on 
the engine due to the varying weight of the 
rope. . 

The suggestion of a lower factor of safety is 
made deliberately, on the ground that the hurt- 
ful stresses in the rope due to the abnormal 
strains which are inseparable from rapid hoist- 
ing, may be, and usually are, less for long ropes 
in deep shafts than for similar work in rela- 
tively shallow shafts. A long rope has a greater 
total elasticity than a short one, and acts like a 
spring between the cage and drum. Undoubt- 
edly, the severest of the hoisting stresses are 
those produced by starting a load with slack rope. 
If the engine be not stopped on the instant that 
the cage comes to rest on the chairs or keeps at a 
landing, a little slack rope will be paid out. Dyna- 
mometer tests have shown that on picking up the 
load with only from 4 to 6 inches of slack rope, a 
strain is produced equal approximately to twice 
the static load. This may be difficult to avoid, 
even when the engine is run by a careful man. 
Chairs are not indispensable, however, except in 
quite deep shafts, where the stretch of the rope 
is considerable from day to day, so that prompt 
and accurate landings could not be made without 
them. The starting stresses may be materially 
reduced also by placing a strong spring at the 
point of attachment between rope and cage. But, 
with an elastic, 19-wire stranded rope, it is pre- 
cisely in deep shafts that these shocks are of least 
importance. For shafts of moderate depth, it has 
been customary in many mining districts to use 
a factor of safety of 8 or 10, and sometimes even 
higher, probably with a more or less indefinite 
idea that the static or dead load should not be the 
sole basis for calculating the required strength of 
a hoisting rope. Finally, however, if a low fac- 
tor of safety be adopted, it should be with a full 
realization that the rope must be installed and 
cared for in a more perfect manner than usually 
obtains at mines. 

Second.—-In deep shafts with cylindrical drums, 
the variation in load moment, due to the varying 
weight of rope, becomes enormous. A _ 1.52-in. 
rope, 6,000 ft. long, weighs about 22,500 lb. With 
a skip and contents weighing 13,000 lb., therefore, 
the load on the engine, in making a trip from 
the bottom of the shaft to the top, varies from 
35,500 lb. to only 13,000 lb. Mr. Behr has fully 
met this point-in his demonstrations, covering a 
number of different cases, and has shown the dis- 
advantage of working hoisting engines with un- 
equalized loads. 

Of the modes of equalizing the hoisting load for 
shafts of the depth under consideration, the writer 
agrees with Messrs. Jennings and Behr that the 
flat rope and reel may be omitted from the discus- 
sion. The safe working strength of a flat rope 
is about % less than that of a round rope of equal 
weight per foot, its life is shorter and the cost 
of repairs and maintenance greater, due to the 
necessary periodic renewing of the sewing wires. 

Tapering ropes obviously greatly increase the 
working limit of depth for a rope of given diam- 
eter at the drum end. Their first cost, however, 
is higher than for ropes of uniform section, and 
though by their use the starting moment is re- 
duced, still they afford but a distant approxima- 
tion to the equalization of load so desirable tor 
the economical working of large engines. As 
already pointed out by Mr. Behr, they are and 
have been so rarely employed that but few data 
as to their practical operation are available. 

The relative merits of conical drums and of the 
Whiting modification of the Koepe system of 
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hoisting with tail rope have already been dwelt 
upon at length. Several points, however, deserve 
further consideration: 


1. Practical difficulties of employing conical 
drums for very deep shafts——From the principle of 
the conical drum it is obvious that while the dif- 
ference between the end diameters of the drum 
increases with the depth of shaft (or the length 
and weight of the rope), the axial length of the 
drum does not increase proportionately to the di- 
ameter of the larger end. In other words, if the 
end moments be made equal, the angle which the 
element of the cone makes with its axis becomes 
excessive for a very deep shaft, which may lead 
, to dificulty in properly fleeting the rope upon 
the drum and even a liability that the rope may 
slip from a groove, thus causing a dangerous 
shock or even breakage. For depths of less than 
3,000 or 3,500 feet, this difficulty is not serious, 
but for depths approximating 5,000 ft., the angle 
of the drum becomes extremely steep, provided it 
is really designed to attain equalization. A case in 
point is the huge double conical drum of No. 3 
shaft of the Tamarack Mine, which is 10 ft. diam- 
eter at the small end and 36 ft. at the large end, 
the angle of the cone being about 52°. This drum 
is designed to hold 5,500 ft. of rope on each side, 
the portion from 17 ft. to 36 ft. diameter being 
used for hoisting from 4,500 ft. Trouble has been 
experienced with the fleeting of the rope on this 
drum, and the maximum speed of hoisting is kept 
lower than at shaft No. 2, which is provided with 
a cylindrical drum 30 ft. 6 ins. in diameter. ° 

For very deep shafts, a compromise may be 
made by not attempting to produce complete 
equalization of the end moments, but merely to re- 
duce the starting moment by adopting a flatter 
cone, i. e., relatively larger at the small end; or 
by employing a combination conical and cylin- 
drical drum (cylindro-conical), as at the Tamarack 
shafts Nos. 1 and 5. For a double compartment 
shaft, the larger part of the drum is cylindrical, 
terminating at each end in a short frustrum of a 
cone. Each rope in turn winds up the conical 
surface and then over on the middle cylindrical 
part, the latter being occupied alternately by the 
over and under ropes. In this connection Mr. 
Behr brings out an important consideration. Since 
by using a taper rope the difference between the 
end moments is diminished, it follows that when 
taper rope is employed with conical drum the large 
diameter of the drum is reduced, and: an objection- 
ably steep angle of cone may be avoided. 

2. Use of tail rope-—Mr. Behr has discussed 
the use of the tail rope, with cylindrical drums as 
wel! as in connection with the Koepe or Whiting 
systems. Messrs. Jennings and Robeson, how- 
ever, have considered the tail rope only in its re- 
lation to the latter system of hoisting. The writer 
thinks that the virtues of the tail rope for vertical 
hoisting have hardly been sufficiently recognized. 
In practice its only disadvantages are, the extra 
Weizht imposed on the socket or other connection 
between the cage and the main hoisting rope, and 
the danger that the safety catches will fail to hold 
the cage in case the main rope should break. As 
to ‘he first disadvantage, the cage connection can 
be nade amply strong by using a thimble and a 
ser'cs of clamps, the end of the rope being bent 
bac: upon itself. This is much more reliable 
then the straight, conical babbitted socket. When 
the diameter of the rope is too great to permit of 
this plan, an extra long babbitted socket can be 
use’, together with a pair of heavy, diagonal bri- 
dle chains from the cage to a clamp attached to 
the rope several feet above. The second disad- 
vantage, it must be admitted, has no remedy save 
constant vigilance in inspecting the main rope 
an. promptly discarding it when the wires begin 
to break. ; 

“rom a mechanical point of view, the tail rope 
has much to recommend it and its applicability 
for deep hoisting should be emphasized: 


A. Its cost is nominal, because it may be made 
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oi discarded main ropes, so long as the latter are 
strong enough to carry their own weight. 

B. It produces almost perfect equalization of 
load on the hoisting engine, reducing the starting 
moment to a minimum and completely eliminat- 
ing the serious disadvantage of a negative moment 
at the end of the hoist. 

C. By its use an engine of given size can raise 
the load from a shaft of any depth. Omitting fric- 
tion and the effect of the moment of inertia of a 
large and heavy cylindrical drum, no more power 
is required for 6,000 ft. than for 1,000 ft. As the 
mass set in motion increases, of course the periods 
of acceleration and retardation in starting and 
stopping the load must be lengthened; but this 
is true also of a Whiting hoist, though to a some- 
what less degree. 

It would seem that Mr. Behr is not warranted 
in confining his discussion of cylindrical drums 
with tail rope to depths of 3,000 ft. or less. No 
reason is apparent why the tail rope could not 
be satisfactorily employed for 4,000 or even 6,000 
ft. 

The question of flexibility of engines is re- 
ferred to by Mr. Jennings, who says: “For great 
depths, it is seen that all the main winding en- 
gines of the world on these systems (double cy- 
lindrical and double conical drums) are made prac- 
tically inflexible, the moving masses evidently be- 
ing considered too great to be dealt with by 
clutches.” This statement is hardly borne out 
by the facts. The Superior and Mackinac engines 
of the Calumet & Hecla Mine are arranged to 
drive four 22-ft. cylindrical drums operated inde- 
pendently by hydraulic friction clutches, the 
shafts being between 5,000 and 6,000 ft. deep, on 
a dip of 39°. The loads, not including rope, are 
from 7 togtons. While it is true that the actual 
loads on the engine are much smaller than for 
vertical shafts of this depth, still, as the hoist- 
ing is not done in balance, or with any equalizing 
device, it is evident that the starting moments 
are very great. These drums have been running 
satisfactorily for years, so far as the clutches are 
concerned. It may be added that there is little to 
be said in favor of hoisting without balance from 
such depths. 

The flat rope engines installed during the past 
few years at several of the deep Anaconda shafts 
for hoisting from a prospective depth of 5,000 ft. 
are also operated by clutches, the gross load at 
present depths being 13 tons, and the speed, 3,000 
ft. per min. In view of these examples, it is clear 
that the Whiting system is not the only one 
adapted to deep hoisting. 

As to speed of hoisting, except where men 
are raised and lowered, much higher maximum 
speeds are reached in several of the Lake Superior 
vertical shafts than those assumed by Mr. Behr 
in the various cases which he discussed. The 
Tamarack No. 2 engine, with a single cylindrical 
drum, 30 ft. 6 ins. diameter, often attains a rope 
speed of 5,000 to 5,500 ft. per minute in a shaft 
less than 4,000 ft. deep. This might be considered 
excessive, but the highest speed taken by Mr. Behr 
is only 4,176 ft. per minute, for a 6,000-ft. shaft. 
For such depths the writer sees no reason why a 
maximum speed of 5,000 ft. should not be adopted. 
In this connection, the character of the cage or 
skip guides is a pertinent one. Wooden guides are 
used in the Tamarack shaft above mentioned, as 
well as in general practice elsewhere in the United 
States. Steel rail guides are common in Europe, 
and while their first cost is greater, they are un- 
doubtedly more substantial and safer for high 
hoisting speeds than those of wood. 

Shaft-sinking—It is suggested by Mr. Jennings 
that, on reaching a depth between 2,000 and 3,000 
ft., the cylindrical drums of the sinking engine be 
replaced. for completing the shaft, by the Whiting 
sheave system with tail rope. As the tail rope sys- 
tem cannot be conveniently applied in connec- 
tion with the actual work of sinking, Mr. Jen- 
nings further proposes that a temporary station 
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be established at a depth of say 2,500 ft.; that one 
Whiting engine be used to hoist from this sta- 
tion to the surface and that the rock be hoisted in 
the lower section of shaft by a second Whiting 
engine, also placed on the surface. On comple- 
tion of the shaft, both engines would then be used 
for regular hoisting without a stage. 

Such a procedure does not appear to be either 
necessary or desirable, for the following reasons: 

1. The tail rope of the upper stage would be 
used presumably on the score of economy, but 
in sinking deep shafts, speed is the chief consid- 
eration, economy in steam consumption being 
relatively unimportant. The actual cost of hoist- 
ing is but a small part of the total cost of sink- 
ing. Furthermore, any economy attained in the 
saving of power would probably be far more than 
offset by the cost of the excavation and appliances 
of the intermediate station, which would after- 
ward be abandoned. 

2. It does not seem reasonable to install the 
main engines merely for sinking, since they would 
be necessarily very much larger and more powerful 
than is required for hoisting the sinking buckets, 
nor could they be expected to operate economi- 
cally when doing only a small part of the work 
for which they were designed. 

3. The Tamarack shafts have been sunk to 
depths of about 4,500 ft. with ordinary single cy- 
lindrical drum engines of moderate size and cost, 
and undoubtedly could have been used for still 
greater depths. The capacity of such an engine 
may be increased if necessary by supplying two 
independent drums operated by clutches, or two 
separate sinking engines could be erected. Mr. 
Webb proposes to use two engines for sinking a 
seven-compartment shaft. Their entire cost needs 
not to be charged to expenses, as they could be 
removed for use elsewhere on finishing their work. 

Raising and lowering men.—In working at great 
depths this is one of the most serious problems 
confronting engineers and managers. The con- 
ditions in the large mines of South Africa are 
somewhat peculiar in this regard; the native min- 
ers are not highly efficient, and as the reefs are 
rather thin, the quantity of ore mined per man 
per day is small. In fact, as stated by Mr. Jen- 
nings, referring to the statistics of the Rand 
Mines, Limited, for a 200-stamp mill, 7 Kafirs and 
0.7 white men are employed underground per 
stamp, per day, 5 tons per day being taken as the 
stamp duty. On this basis 1.54 men must be 
raised and lowered for every ton of ore milled 
(0.93 man per ton mined), or 3,080 men for the 
2,000 tons crushed by a 400-stamp mill. Mr. Robe- 
son estimates that 2,310 men must be sent under- 
kround for each 2,000 tons of ore hoisted. In the 
conglomerate veins of Lake Superior about 2 tons 
are mined per day for each underground employee, 
and in the amygdaloid probably 2% tons. The 
ratio of number of men to total tons of ore and 
waste hoisted wiil depend largely on the thickness 
of the reefs, but in any case. it is obvious that the 
mere handling of men alone in a 5,000 or 6,000-ft. 
shaft will require a large hoisting capacity. 

Assuming two seven-compartment _— shafts, 
Messrs. Jennings and Robeson are in accord in 
proposing that the entire force shall be lowered 
and raised in two compartments of each shaft, the 
remaining four hoisting compartments being used 
for hoisting ore only. Their estimates show that 
practically all the daily running time of the man 
compartments would be occupied in handling the 
men. Mr. H. H. Webb, in his analysis of the 
proposition,’ reaches the conclusion that such pro- 
cedure would be inadvisable, and the writer is in- 
clined to agree with him. The matter may be pre- 
sented as follows: 

‘1. If all six compartments of each shaft were 
utilized for handling men up and down between 
shifts, the total time occupied would be quite 
within reason. By using four-deck cages with 
48 men per trip, Mr. Webb shows that by hoist- 
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ing in two stages in a 6,000-ft. shaft (which would 
practically be the same as hoisting 3,000 ft. in a 
single stage), four compartments would have a 
capacity of 2,000 men per hour, or 3,000 men for 
six compartments. This estimate is on the as- 
sumption of a maximum speed of 2,000 ft. per min., 
or say 1,500 ft. average. Possibly this may be 
considered too high for man cages. If so, by 
adopting a maximum of 1,500 ft. and using six 
compartments, 3,000 men could be handled in say 
1% hours. After resuming the hoisting of ore, 
the man cages would be used for lowering ma- 
terial, etc. 

2. A load of 48 men would weigh say 6,500 Ibs., 
and the 4-deck cage, 5,500 Ibs., making a gross load 
of 6 tons. As compared with the regular hoisting 
load of 6% tons instanced by Mr. Jennings (ore, 
8,000 Ib., and skip, 5.000 lb), there would be. some 
margin of safety as against the possibility of a 
breakage of the rope in the ore compartments, 
while men are on these cages. Moreover, the 
safety of the men in traveling in the ore compart- 
ments would be further assured by the reduc- 
tion in rope stress due to the lower hoisting speed. 
On the other hand, as pointed out by Mr. Webb, 
if men were raised and lowered in two compart- 
ments only, these compartments would be kept in 
nearly constant use, and there would be an appre- 
ciable element of danger in the possibility of 
breakage of the ore hoisting ropes in the adjoin- 
ing compartments, where high speed traffic is be- 
ing simultaneously carried on. 

3. The mode of handling outlined above is sub- 
stantially the same as in many of the deep shafts 
of the Lake Superior district. It is true that in 
the deep inclined shafts of the Calumet & Hecla 
Mine, separate engines and ropes are used for the 
man cars, but at the Quincy Mine, in a 5,400-ft. in- 
cline, of an average dip of about 55°, the regular 
hoisting rope is used. At change of shifts the skip 
is taken off, and a man car is lowered into place 
by a crane over the mouth of the shaft and coupled 
to the rope in a few minutes. 

An alternative would be to adopt the Calumet & 
Hecla practice of installing separate engines for 
handling the men. While the first cost would be 
considerable, it could not be considered prohibitive 
for the two shafts of a property as large as that 
assumed in Mr. Jennings’ discussion, and the safe- 
ty of the men would be guarded to a degree im- 
possible by any other method. 





COAL PRODUCTION IN ALABAMA. 


Mr. J. de B. Hooper, State Mine Inspector of Ala- 
bama, has issued a complete and very useful report 
of the coal production of that State in 1902. The re- 
port, which is arranged in tabular form, gives “the 
names of all producing mines, with their location, 
officers, output, number of men employed and many 
other particulars. 

The production of coal in Alabama for 14 years 
past is shown in the following table, in short tons: 


PN dsb eesssncs 3>572,893 ED wewxedensas 5,745,617 
 cetesensews 4,090,409 St Sskeeecusos 5,893,771 
RRS adK ons’ 4,750,781 BED. Sasbsesscus 6,466,741 
SNS Anions ah ben 5,529,312 SD 22baessenes 37484778 
DE Chesceataet SEURMEe. RODD cccascvaces »273,362 
TE skbsiasshas 4,361,312 ST tDARiosennee 8,970,617 
ae 5,705,713 SOUR Seesedesses 10,329,479 


The increase last year over 1901 was 1,358,862 tons, 
Or 15.1 per cent. Of the coal mined in 1902, there 
were 1,058,697 tons classed as lump; 166,059 tons 
nut; 1,232,919 tons slack; and 7,841,804 tons run-of- 
mine. About one-third of the coal mined was con- 
verted into coke. 

The total number of men employed last year was 
17,909, of whom 12,360 were classed as miners, 3,555 
as inside laborers and 1,976 as surface laborers. The 
number of fatal accidents was as follows: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
No. of men killed .......... ” I , so I 


4 . 9 
No. killed per 1,000 omeiased i 58 L 0.1 
Tons coal mined to each lif. nibsad tied . 


Dk. Aucebopeinscahiacchuss 218,186 206,590 D. 11,596 


Nearly all the coal mined in Alabama is pick- 


mined. Machines were reported in use at only eight 
mines last year. 

At the close of the year there were 7,168 coke-ovens 
in the State. The total production of coke for the 
year was 2,210,735 short tons; an increase of 218,174 
tons over I9OI. 


A TEN-TON STEEL MINING CAR. 
By W. B. Devereux. 


The car shown in the illustration was designed for 
special conditions. It was desired to provide an ore 
train, with which two men could load underground, 
transport and dump in the mill bins, a distance of a 
mile from the loading point, 600 tons of ore per 
shift. The tunnel was supposed to be 8 by 8 ft., 
but owing to rounded corners, it was found that 
the car as originally designed would not pass 
through it. The car as designed for 10 tons ca- 
pacity was 6 ft. wide and 6 ft. high over all. As 
constructed, the dimensions are 5 ft. 8 ins. high, 
and 5 ft. 6 ins. wide over all, which gives a ca- 
pacity of about eight tons. As the capacity of the 
mill at present is only 300 tons per day, only four 
cars out of six have been used. The track is 3-ft. 
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gauge, rails 30 lb. to the yard, grade 12% ft. per 
mile. 

The novel feature of the car is a bottom dump- 
ing device, which was suggested by the writer and 
worked out in detail by Wonham & Magor, of New 
York, who constructed the cars. The bottom has 
three pairs of doors which drop between the axles. 
Over each axle is a narrow pocket running across 
the bottom of the car, which protects the chains 
suspending the doors. These chains are wound on 
a 3-in. iron pipe, which traverses the length of the 
car, and is supported by the ends of the car and the 
pockets. This pipe is turned by a worm-wheel 
and worm at the end of the car. Between the pock- 
ets the pipe is covered by an angle iron, which pro- 
tects it from the falling ore. All slopes in the 
car are 45°. 

The four-car train is hauled by a General Elec- 
tric locomotive, having 2,500 lbs. draw-bar pull. 
Although the present loading pockets are tempor- 
ary and not as convenient as they should be, two 
men on several occasions have loaded, transported 
one mile, and dumped 290 tons in a forenoon. The 
cars have been in operation several months and 
have given no trouble; experience in use suggests 
only a few slight changes. The wheels and axles 
are of standard railroad type. The power con- 
sumed is almost exactly the same for the loads go- 
ing out and the empties coming in. It takes about 
30 horse-power to start the loaded train on the 
level, and 7%4 horse-power to run it after it is up 
to speed, and the same power going in empty. The 





motors are run in series, which gives a speed of 
about 714 miles an hour. 

There seems no reason to doubt that with the 
six-car train, and properly designed loading pock- 
ets, and with ore that does not clog the chutes, 
there will be no trouble in handling 600 tons per 
shift, with ample time remaining for transporting 
men and material. 


DUST IN MINES. 


As bearing upon the discussion of this subject in 
our last issue, we quote the following description 
of a method of preventing the formation of dust by 
rock drills, as described by our esteemed contem- 
porary, the Australian Mining Standard, under date 
of January 29, 1903: 

“An apparatus invented to overcome the evils 
arising from dust given off by rock drilling ma- 
chines was submitted to a public trial at the Clar- 
ence United Mine, Bendigo, Victoria, last week. 
The patentee is Mr. James Gitsham, and the trial 
took place in the presence of a representative gath- 
ering of those concerned in the mining industry. 
The new contrivance is of simple construction, con- 
sisting of a perforated ring, which is attached to 
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TEN-TON STEEL MINING CAR. 


the nose of the machine. The water is conveyed 
into the recess inside the ring by a flexible hose, 
which is easy of adjustment. Applying the water 
pressure, a fine spray radiates round the hole, which 
effectually prevents the dust from contaminating the 
atmosphere. The trial took place in the end of the 
1,480-ft. north level, a drilling machine being rigged 
in the back of the drive, so that the new appliance 
could be submitted to a practical test. Before ap- 
plying the test the hole was bored dry until suf- 
ficient dust was given off to allow of a comparison 
being made by those present as to the efficacy of 
the new invention, which, on being brought into op- 
eration, effectively stopped the dust from rising. 
In the absence of a water jet in the 1,480-ft. level, 
a cylindrical vessel containing about 10 gals. of 
water was utilized, the necessary pressure being ob- 
tained by inserting an air jet into the vessel. ‘he 
trial was adjudged by those present to have been 
most satisfactory.” 


IRON ORE IMPORTS OF GREAT BRITA: N. 
—Imports of iron ores into Great Britain for “ue 
two months ending February 28 were, in long to: 








From: 1902. 1903 Char x28. 

BORA .cccvccesevevioss 791,239 885,264 I. 9° 225 
Other countries ........ 117,701 212,174 I. 94 73 
THAIS ccccccccccsvce 908,940 1,097,438 I. 18° .98 


The other countries include Algeria, Greece, -s *- 
way and Sweden. 


UTILIZING BLAST-FURNACE GAS IN Bi 
GIUM.—The Société Jean Cockerill at Seraing, ‘ l. 
gium, is building two gas-engines for the Soc’ ‘¢ 
Ougree-Marihaye, to be operated by the waste =°5 
from the blast furnace. One of these engines ** 2 
600-h.p. single-cylinder engine, which will opet*‘« 
the blowers. The other is 1200-h.p., of the tandem 
double-acting type, and is intended to operate dy- 
namos. Both engines are of the type which the 


Cockerill Company has made familiar. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE RAND CONGLOMERATE.* 
By L. De Launay. 


I, OCCURRENCE, 


The observed facts, bearing upon the origin of the 
g id-bearing conglomerates of the Main Reef Series, 
nay be summarized as follows: 
ist. The ore containing the gold is a conglomer- 

or, rarely, a quartzitic sandstone, made up of 
obles and grains of sand, which are composed.al- 
»st_ entirely of quartz, or, as an accessory, of 
.artzite. On the other hand, the cement consists 

silica, containing pyrite and gold, together with 

minerals due to metamorphism, such as chlor- 
ite, muscovite, etc. The pebbles are sometimes well 
rounded, sometimes their angles are only blunted, 
often they are flattened and, rarely, they are broken 
in place. 

2d. The beds containing gold in varying degree, 
whether workable or not, extend over a thickness of 
several thousand meters of sandstone and conglom- 
erate, with rare intercalations of schist, at their base, 
but devoid of any limestone formation. 

These different layers of gold-bearing conglomer- 
ate exhibit locally frequent persistent variations in 
thickness and in the intervals separating them; 
sometimes they fork so as to enclose a mass of 
sandstone, only to unite again further on; neverthe- 
less, as a rule, a layer of conglomerate or sandstone, 
which seems to appear suddenly, is only the enlarge- 
ment of a layer previously marked by an obvious 
indication (a seam of sandstone or a string of scat- 
tered pebbles), and the geological section, on the 
whole, from one end of the auriferous zone to the 
other, presents a marked uniformity; the richness in 
gold seeming, on an average as far as one can judge 
from observations as yet very incomplete, always 
localized in the same series of beds. 

3d. The mechanical features, subsequent to the 
formation of the conglomerates, are numerous and 
clear. In the first place, good note must be taken 
of the dip of the beds and their arrangement in an 
east-west syncline, which is the result of a later 
folding, the actual slope of the reefs being abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the conditions of their depo- 
sition. One observes: likewise: the occurrence of 
true clay-selvages, corresponding to planes of slip- 
ping and crushing; the faults, for the most part re- 
verse and parallel to the strike of the beds, and dis- 
posed like overlapping scales, an effect due probably 
to a compression coming from the south; there are 
also the dikes of eruptive rock. 

4th. The gold, in the ores, is often in a free state, 
but always invisible to the naked eye and very fine; 
it is constantly associated with pyrite, but does not 
seem to be combined with it; the amount of gold 
present is ‘not. necessarily proportioned to the abun- 
dance of pyrite,.and often one can see the gold, un- 
cer the microscope, in crystals enclosed: within the 
pyrite itself. This pyrite, which forms fully 5 per 
cent of the weight of the rock, is, in general, ,re- 

itkably pure;.and contains only exceptional traces 
©. copper, lead and zinc. . 

sth. The gold and the ‘pyrite occur, almost ex- 
usively, in the cement of the quartz pebbles, which 
‘:emselves, whatever their size, scarcely ever con- 
‘in either pyrite or gold, except, very rarely, in 
“osures or within beds of a special character, such 

‘ those of the Rip series. 

6th. The gold-bearing pyrite is present in the form 

* isolated grains irregularly distributed through 
‘he siliceous cement; it often forms a trail of grains, 
rarely continuous veinlets, around a fragment of 
cuartz, as is observed frequently in quartz veins. 
The trails of pyritic grains may be either parallel 

) the general stratification or oblique to it, and con- 

orming to a false bedding. This pyrite, examined 
by a lens or under the microscope, looks at times 
4s if rolled or broken, this being notably the case 
'n the parallel veinlets; more often it is well cry- 
stallized and presents sharp angles, difficult to rec- 
oncile with the idea of a prolonged trituration. 
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_ * Translated by the Editor. From “Les Richesse Minerales 
ie L’Afrique,” Paris, 1903. 


7th. There is a generally recognized relation be- 
tween the size of the pebbles and the richness in 
gold, within a limited portion of the same beds. 
The fine sandstones are very rarely gold-bearing, 
and only along certain belts of: disseminated pebbles 
which are easily overlooked. In the conglomerates 
themselves the layers of large pebbles are consid- 
ered particularly rich, especially such as occur along 
the bottom of a bed. 

In any given bed the ores considered as favorable 
in appearance are in general those carrying fairly 
large pebbles, sufficiently widely spaced, but not too 
much so, with a cement having a dark tint, due as 
much to the special nature of the quartz as to the 
abundance of pyrite. But as between one bed and 
another, even when they are very close to each other, 
like the Main Reef Leader and the Main Reef, 
neither the general appearance nor the size of the 
pebbles affords any idea of their richness. With an 
identical appearance the Main Reef, although much 
thicker, will be poor, while the Main Reef Leader 
will be rich. 

8th. In any given bed of conglomerates, the rich- 
ness in gold is not necessarily, as in gold placers, 
always concentrated at the base; either it is uni- 
formly distributed throughout the mass, or if it is 
localized within a single layer, this layer may just 
as well be in the upper as in the lower portion of the 
bed, although the second alternative is the more 
frequent. 

oth. Within the same layer the gold values, with- 
out, however, permitting the formulation of an un- 
deviating generalization, appear to be highest when 
the thickness is least, as if there had been a certain 
quantity of gold for distribution over the entire 
thickness of the layer. The comparison of the thin, 
but rich, layers of the Main Reef Leader and the 
South Reef with the thick layer of the relatively 
poor Main Reef, intercalated between them, is sug- 
gestive of an analogous observation. 

1oth. A certain number of reefs, often very rich, 
occur at the contact of beds of schists, intercalated 
between the latter and the quartzites; examples of 
this mode of occurrence are found in the East Rand, 
Van Ryn, Modderfontein and Nigel properties. 


II, HYPOTHESES OF FORMATION. 


If we first consider the formation of the quartz- 
ites and conglomerates, quite apart from any gold 
which they contain, we may conclude that we are 
dealing with very extensive deposits—by no means 
confined to any small lacustrine basin—but deposits 
perhaps of marine origin’, which originally occupied 
a nearly horizontal position, and owe their present 
dip to a subsequent compression which brought 
about a great NE-SW syncline. 


The presence of the gold is in no way necessarily 


connected with the formation of the conglomerates, 
but, on the contrary, appears to constitute an oc- 
currence of a relatively local character. All the 
hypotheses which have attempted to explain this 
feature*of the problem resolve themselves into three 
questions: Was the gold formed before, during, or 
since the conglomerate? 

The three corresponding theories, which I will 
try to set forth impartially and without committing 
myself to a conclusion, are admittedly open to so 
many objections that the origin of these deposits 
must still be considered obscure, despite all the ef- 
forts made to explain it. I am not ashamed to 
confess that the more I ponder over the problem 
and the more I consider the various complicated 
and contradictory data, the more I hesitate to com- 
mit myself to a decided opinion. 

The first hypothesis, by reason of its simplicity, 


1The great extent of this occurrence, of which traces are 
believed to be recognized at the opposite extremities of South 
Africa, the relative regularity of the beds, the frequent 
presence of flattened pebbles are preferably characteristic of a 
marine deposit than a lacustrine. But the deposits of coastal 
shingle rarely have more than a small width transversely to 
the shore. ne might perhaps think of vast fluviatile forma- 
tions, of torrential deltas spread along an alluvial plain, like 
that of Lombardy. In any case, the conglomerates ought to 
reach, north and south of the Witwatersrand, far beyond 
their actual limits and should not have disappeared save as 
the consequence of later erosion. 


suggests itself readily, and I myseif argued in its 
favor before I had visited the Transvaal. The 
same thing was done by Messrs. Schmeisser, Gold- 
mann, Becker and others, even after they had made 
a thorough investigation. The hypothesis is that 
of a placer of the Primary period, resulting from the 
destruction of large gold-bearing veins and their 
mechanical deposition, followed by a recrystalliza- 
tion of the pyritic and siliceous cement through the 
agency of metamorphism. 

According to this theory, there would have been, 
at the period indicated by the Hospital Hill series, 
in the Witwatersrand, a destruction of gold-bearing 
veins similar to those which a little later impreg- 
nated the schists at Barberton. Perhaps even these 
veins might have been disintegrated, and their frag- 
ments stratified almost in place at the time when 
they were in process of formation. 

In support of this theory one can state that, be- 
sides a general vague resemblance to the placers 
of California, there is the existence (which has been 
mentioned already) amid the conglomerates of the 
Transvaal, of pyritic zones almost like stratified 
beds; there is also the frequent presence of a small 
amount of rolled pyrite of microscopic size, etc. The 
hypothesis in question explains well enough why 
the conglomerate made up of very large pebbles 
(the Rip Reef, etc.) contains, alongside of nests 
very rich in gold, portions which are absolutely bar- 
ren—the mechanical process having been unfinished; 
while, wherever the very fine sediments were de- 
posited the waters did not have velocity sufficient to 
hold the pyrite in suspension; thus also, an inter- 
mediate dimension of the triturated elements would, 
according to this idea, have been favorable to the 
simultaneous precipitation of the pyrite and the 
gravel. 

It must be added that the persistence and the 
comparative regularity of the deposit—difficult as 
these features are to explain by any hypothesis—can, 
if we stretch a point, be compared to these charac- 
teristics as observed in the ancient auriferous grav- 
els of California. The presence of several aurifer- 
ous layers on top of each other, separated by de- 
posits of finer material, is also a recognized feature 
of placers. Finally, numerous instances are known 
in California of a siliceous cement, with crystalline 
pyrite, which has re-cemented an alluvial gravel. 

On the other hand the objections to this theory are 
as follows: In the very first place, if one considers 
a given bed, it is obvious that the mechanical prepa- 
ration of the pebbles, pushed to such a degree of 
selection that all the rock not so hard as quartz has 
been eliminated, pre-supposes of necessity either a 
long torrential transport of at least 20 to 25 kilome- 
ters or a very prolonged trituration in place by wave 
action.2 Though the associated pyrite is very fine 
and may, as a consequence, have remained suspend- 
ed in the water, it is still difficult to explain how it 
was derived from the same rocks which furnished 
the quartz; how, in the case of a torrent, it was not 
deposited sooner and in the case of sea waves, how 
it became concentrated between the pebbles instead 
of undergoing this process in the fine sands, as gen- 
erally happens with hard products, such as garnets, 
magnetite, tinstone, corundum, rutile, or even py- 
rite, all of which are found mechanically stratified 
along certain shores at the present day; and how 
is it that this pyrite is so often crystalline? 

Moreover, even if we admit the progressive spread- 
ing of a large marine delta, subsequently subjected 
again to the action of the waves and coast currents; 
if the pebbles of quartz and the pyrite of the cement 
originated as supposed from the disintegration of 
the same veins, why then are the quartz pebbles so 
seldom gold-bearing? To this, it is true, one can at- 
tempt to reply by saying that the pyritic portions of 
the quartz, being the most friable, have been the 
most completely broken up, and that the fragments 


2 The sea sands are generally Srenven by reason of this 
mechanical preparation; their pebbles indicate in the same way 
a concentration of the hard rocks of the coast, such as flints. 
It is to be noted, moreover, that the presence of pebbles such 
as those of the Main Reef supposes necessarily that the water 
which displaced and concentrated. them had a considerable 
velocity, of at least 60 cm. to 1 meter per second. 
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were readily split open along veinlets of auriferous 
pyrite, these being the lines of least resistance, while 
the barren cores resisted. But the more obvious 
inference from this is that the pebbles and the pyrite 
had a different origin; the pebbles coming from 
quartzose veins, which might have contained, per- 
chance, some traces of pyrite or even of gold, as is 
frequently the case in the quartz-veins of the Trans- 
vaal; this would suffice to explain the presence (1 
repeat, very rare) of a little gold in these pebbles 
Finally, the greatest objection to this theory is 
that these veins, from which the gold-bearing py- 
rite is supposed to have originated, are not known 
to exist. They have not been discovered, in spite 


of a fairly thorough exploration of the adjacent 
country. Now, if similar pebbles of quartz could 
come a distance of 100 kilometers, it :s quite im- 
probable that the pyrite has traversed the 250 or 
300 kilometers which separate Johannesburg from 
Barberton or from Lydenburg, not to mention the 
fact that if the Lydenburg schists are really contem- 
poraneous with the conglomerates of the Rand, the 
bedded veins, which occur there, are necessarily 
posterior to the one as to the other, and consequent- 
ly could not furnish detrital gold before it was 
formed. When pyritic agglomerates are stratified 
along our coasts, it is at the foot of the limestone 
cliffs from which they are derived. A score of 
kilometers seems to be the maximum distance to 
which one ought reasonably to seek for such reefs,’ 
Must we then admit that subsequent to the period 
during which the conglomerates were formed, the 


_*A stream of water might very well carry gold for a con- 
siderable distance; but then it surely would not spread itself 
over 70 kilometers in length and several kilometers in width. 


veins, from which they were derived, have been de- 
stroyed down to their very roots? This idea is as 
much in accord with the opinion one is able to form 
of the enormous erosion which South Africa must 
have undergone, as it is in harmony with the thesis, 
repeatedly defended in this volume, regarding the 
disappearance of the vein type of ore deposit at a 
certain depth in the earth’s crust (generally at- 
tained in Africa), and its transition into impreg- 
nations more directly due to the pressure of erup- 
tive magmas. However, one cannot pretend that 
such a reply is at all satisfactory. 

As regards the second supposition, that is, that 
the auriferous pyrite was introduced at the moment 


IN A WITWATERSRAND MINE, SHOWING BANKET. 





of the deposition of the sediments, such a view of 
the probdiem idea that some gold 
and some iron pyrite (due perhaps to a vein form- 
ing process) were in solution in the water. along a 
shore where fragments of quartz. whatever their 
origin, were being triturated rolled by the 
in that case the gold and pyrite would have 
been chemically precipitated like the copper sul- 
phides of Mansfeld in Germany or the lead nodules 
in the standstone of Commern and of Mechernich, 
in Rhenish Prussia, or, again, like the ores of cop- 
per associated with the conglomerates of Boleo. 
They would have been rolled ir place by the waves, 
and might thus have become deposited more or less 
indiscriminately with the pebbles.* 


*The fact that pebbles of pyrite, essentially friable, have 
been able to resist, suggests the thought that they were rolled 
almost in place and that they did not undergo a lengthy trans- 
port, such as ‘it would be necessary to suppose if they had 
arrived with the pebbles of quartz. On the other hand, the 
angular appearance of many of them is perhaps due to the 
fact that as soon as they were broken they were caught in a 
precipitate of gelatinous silica, charged with iron sulphide, 
which effectually served to imprison them. 


necessitates the 


and 
waves; 








In order to take into account the fact that the 
gold is almost exclusively in the conglomerates and 
not in the intermediate sandstones, one could admit 
the effects of a certain mechanical process, which 
at the time of their formation, had concentrated the 
gold and the pyrite, by reason of their specific grav- 
ity, in company with the largest pebbles, as is known 
to have happened in gold-bearing gravels. One 
must take good note that the passage of a sand- 
stone into a conglomerate, in a series of sedimentary 
deposits, corresponds either directly to a move- 
ment of the ground or to a modification in the sys- 
tem of currents (this also being possibly traceable 
to a movement of the same kind); such a_ move- 








ment, therefore, might have brought about, each 
lime, an emission of springs, containing sulphur or 
chlorine, so as to renew the metalliferous substances 
in solution in the water. 

It is thus at Boleo, where at three different times 
it has happened that a re-appearance of a conglom- 
formation has determined an almost simul- 
taneous precipitation of copper. 


erate 


The same ‘dea applies to the ore deposits of the 
Lake Superior region, which, apart from the metal, 
present a great analogy to those of the Witwaters- 
rand; the copper has been concentrated in the ce- 
ment of the conglomerate, 

In this theory it is not difficult to explain the 
presence of the crystalline pyrite by the side of the 
rolled pyrite, either by a very likely recrystallization 
or through pyritic grains which were directly pre- 
cipitated, so escaping the action of the waves. Nor 
is there anything to prevent the supposition that the 
waters charged with metallic salts may have pene- 
trated into the beds previously deposited and cov- 


we 
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ered over by the sea, circulating preferably through 
the larger interstices formed by the big pebbles. At 
all events, the surface of the pebbles must have ex- 
ercised a precipitating influence, and the deposit 
must have formed itself upon them, as is frequent- 
y observed in the case of pebbles placed in a fer- 
ruginous or calcareous solution, where they become 
oon coated with rust or carbonate of lime. 

Nor is it difficult to conceive of the precipitation 
‘f the gold which was in solution, and it is not neces- 
sary to demonstrate the presence of reducing or- 
esanic matter (of which, however, there are exam- 
sles at Buffelsdoorn, etc.). Gold is precipitated 
from solution by all kinds of influences, between 
which there is plenty of choice.® 

Finally, according to this theory the primary ori- 
gin of the gold might be attributed either to ther- 
mal springs containing gold and silica in solution, 
ike those to which we attribute the formation of 
ordinary gold-quartz lodes, or even, if one sees fit, 
to the destruction of veins of this character, but a 
destruction which has been followed in this case by 
a chemical solution instead of being limited merely 
to a mechanical process. 

A first objection to this hypothesis is that it is 
necessary to suppose that, during the enormous lapse 
of time required for the formation of the Hospital 
Hill series, there was a repetition of occurrences, a 
frequent return, into this sedimentary basin, of 
waters containing iron sulphides and chloride of 
gold, without the simultaneous eruption of any ig- 
neous rock (as in the Lake Superior region, as at 
Boleo), such as might furnish the beginning of an 
explanation to this phenomenon. 


On the other hand, it is difficult to conceive of the 


chemical precipitation of metallic sulphides amid 
waters which were so violently agitated and stirred 
as to move these masses of pebbles. We are ac- 
customed rather to see chemical precipitates de- 
posited in quiet waters, concentrated by evaporation. 

Finally, the localization of the gold in the beds 
composed of large pebbles is only incompletely ex- 
plained. 

The third theory presents some attractive feat- 
ures, but gives rise to difficulties even more serious. 
This theory admits that the advent of the pyrite 
must have been subsequent to the deposition of the 
stratified beds of sand and pebbles, and that we have 
to deal with a lode formation, of hydro-thermal and 
deep origin, of a special type. It supposes that the 
nineralizing waters, instead of circulating, as usual, 
along the rock-fractures, insinuated themselves into 
the interstices separating the pebbles, as through a 
filter, precipitating the salts they carried in solution 
upon the surfaces of the pebbles. Thus there must 
have occurred something, but on a larger scale, 
analogous to that admitted in the case of the cinna- 
bar depcsit of Almaden, where the mercury sul- 
phide, accompanied by silica, hydrocarbons and a 
l'ttle iron sulphide appears to have impregnated 
some porous layers of sandstone along the entire 
extent of certain strata. There must have been in 
tnese beds of sand and pebbles, some kind of large 
subterranean sheets of water, containing, in solu- 
tion, silica, iron sulphide and chloride of gold, which 
must have congealed bodily like a jelly.6 In other 
words, the gold-bearing pyrite would be a product of 
i.etamorphism similar to that which formed the 
chlorite or musovite. Thus, the Rand ore deposits 
vould become a simple but particular case of the type 
of deposit represented by the various formations of 
South Africa, which carry gold-bearing pyrite. All 
of these we consider as the result of a subterranean 
impregnation, produced, under pressure and in 
cepth, by mineralizing waters, coming from an erup- 

ve magma (granitic), and as having filtered, in the 
icinity of such a magma, into the open interstices, 
ele ERM cetacean ad ten aes 
creat deal, and which resulted from his microscopic observa- 
tions; namely, that the free gold of the conglomerates is not 
transported gold, but gold c by a secondary process, 
after having been in solution. 4 

® One might consider the hypothesis of M. Prister as an off- 
shoot from this third theory. According to M. Prister, the 
gold, separated (by mechanical precipitation) in a marine placer, 


night been re-dissolved and would then have penetrated 
by aunt into the lower beds, where it became precipitatd. 


notably into the crevices of the schistose beds, where 
they developed their characteristic structure of bed- 
ded veins. It is supposed that, either during the 
intrusion of the ancient granite, or during the period 
marked by the Black Reef,?7 or even much later, a 
far-reaching emanation of sulphide waters must 
have affected different geological formations, 
throughout South Africa. 

In this way one need only invoke one era of sul- 
phide waters instead of admitting a series of them; 
it explains the frequent localization of the gold in 
the small conglomerates situated between the quart- 
zites and the schists (the contact of a schistose bed 
being always favorable to the circulation of solu- 
tions) and it explains equally well how the distribu- 
tion of the gold is independent of the nature of the 
pebbles, to whiclr one need only attribute the part 
of a mechanical filter, the constituents of which do 
rit require to be gold-bearing in themselves. The 
localization of the gold in the pebble beds would 
be the result then of the fact that the interstices 
were more freely open to the penetration of the waters 
than the sands of the quartzite, and if one admits a 
relation (to my mind incorrect) between the rich- 
ness in gold and the dikes of eruptive rock which 
traverse the beds, or between the grade of the ore 
and the steepness of the dip of the beds, these phe- 
nomena would become equally easy to understand.” 

Finally, this theory would afford a good explana- 
tion for the variations in the grade of the ore, as 
it is observed in following the line of the outcrop 
from one claim to anther, and likewise the relative 
uniformity of zones, rich or poor, in sinking on the 
dip, while the placer hypothesis would appear to re- 
quire a uniformity along a line parallel to a primi- 
tive coast and a progressive decrease in richness 
as distance is gained transversely to the shore ‘line.1° 
. This hypothesis, however, has the defect of fail- 
ing to make clear why the pebble beds of the same 
degree of coarseness and of identical physical struc- 
ture are, at a distance of a few meters, one gold- 
bearing, the other barren; why the gold-bearing py- 
rite is confined to a certain number of distinct lay- 
ers, instead of being disseminated all over, according 
to the chances offered by the varying structure of the 
conglomerate. In the case of the ore deposits 
termed bedded-veins, which are really lodes, it is 
usual to find stringers, oblique to the stratification 
and passing from one layer to another. On the Rand 
we know of no example of such an occurrence, ™ 
Finally, and this is more serious, the third theory 
gives no clue to the presence of the rolled pyrite,12 
and is scarcely in accord with the general appear- 
ance of the pyrite grains, as they are seen under the 
microscope. 


THE BESSEMER GOLD MEDAL.—The Coun- 
cil of the Iron and Steel Institute has unanimously 
resolved that the Bessemer gold medal for 1903 
should be awarded to Sir J. Kitson, past president 
of the Institute, in recognition of his services to the 
iron and steel industry of Great Britain. 





7In the Rand, those who do not believe in the placer forma- 
tion admit willingly that there is a relation between the gold 
and the dikes of eruptive rock, which, as a matter of fact, 
occasionally do contain pyrite or even goldbearing pyrite, as 
may occur in any similar basic rock. I have already dis- 
cussed this influence, which does not appear to me to exist. 
There is every probability that the eruptive rocks encountered 
in the mines of the Rand may be posterior to the formation of 
the gold. A relation with other more ancient eruptive mag- 
mas, however, is still possible and it would support the third 
hypothesis now under consideration. _ Z 

The Ppsmee of the pyritic stratification would then be 
attributed to an infiltration of sulphide among the remains of 
an older stratum. ; 

* It has been noticed in the rich zones of the Rand, such as 
those of the Robinson and the Ferreira mines, that it is not 
a single reef only which becomes rich, but the whole series, 
at the same time. The theory of a posterior enrichment seems 
best adapted to explaining this fact, which is difficult to un- 
derstand when one admits of successive occurrences, inde- 
pendent of one another. This would apply whether they were 
mechanical deposits or chemical sediments. 

One must not forget that the direction of the coast or 
that of an ancient stream of water may have no relation to 
the length or the axis of the existing syncline. : 

11 One cannot consider as such lodes the few veins of white 
quartz with pyrite, which form restricted 
ways barren, in the midst of the beds of ore. 

One could, it is true, ask if the pebbles of rolled pyrite 
had not a distinct and independent origin from that of the 
crystalline pyrite, but it seems to me that this would only 
uselessly complicate the hypotheses and that the two kinds of 
pyrite, on the contrary, have in their deposition, an intimate 
connection. 


lenses, nearly al- 


THE ANTHRACITE COMMISSION ON STRIKE METHODS. 


The comments of the Anthracite Strike Commis- 
sion in its report—the substance of which we pub- 
lished last week—on the subject of violent methods 
of enforcing or defeating the claims of strikers, de- 
serve careful consideration. For that reason we 
give that part of the report below, practically in 
full: 

The testimony taken before the Commission 
proved that some discrimination, on the part of both 
operators and union men, was made, before and 
after the strike was inaugurated, and even, to some 
extent, after it had been declared off. It is dif- 
ficult, of course, to determine just how far the em- 
ployers declined to re-employ miners, simply be- 
cause they were members of the union, or just how 
far the miners themselves ‘refused td work with 
non-union men. In the letter (given in first part 
of the report) it is stated that the understanding 
is that “the miners will return to work and cease 
all interference with or persecution of any non- 
union men who are ‘working or shall hereafter 
work,” 

The testimony does not reveal any considerable 
amount of interference on the part of members of 
the union with non-union men, after work had been 
resumed—that is, after October 23. Nevertheless, 
it is evident to the Commission that discrimination, 
whether on the part of the operators or of any of 
their employees, is a serious menace to the discipline 
of the mines. There is no industry in which dis- 
cipline is more essential than in mining. The haz- 
ardous nature of the work calls for the best dis- 
cipline; it is to the interest of the employer and the 
employee to see that it is maintained. Each should 
aid the other, not only in establishing the best meth- 
ods for securing discipline, but in efforts to pre- 
serve it. Discrimination and interference weaken 
all discipline. 

Although some reflections_on the general subject 
have been made, no discussion of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the anthracite region during the continu- 
ance of the late strike, would be adequate, that did 
not fully deal with the disorder and lawlessness 
which existed to some extent over the whole re- 
gion, and throughout the whole period. It is ad- 
mitted that this disorder and lawlessness was inci- 
dent to the strike. Its history is stained with a 
record of riot and bloodshed, culminating in three 
murders, unprovoked save by the fact that two of 
the victims were asserting their right to work, and 
another, as an officer of the law, was performing 
his duty, in attempting to preserve the peace. Men 
who chose to be employed, or who remained at work, 
were assailed and threatened, and they and their 
families terrorized and intimidated. In several in- 
stances the houses of such workmen were dyna- 
mited, or otherwise assaulted, and the lives of un- 
offending women and children put in jeopardy. The 
armed guards, employed to protect the collieries and 
the men who worked them, appear not to have been 
an unnecessary precaution, and the governor of the 
State was, as the evidence before the Commission 
shows, justified in calling out the citizen soldiery of 
the Commonwealth to preserve its peace and vindi- 
cate its laws. 

The resentment expressed by many persons con- 
nected with the strike, at the presence of the armed 
guards and militia of the State, does not argue well 
for the peaceable character or purposes of such per- 
sons. No peaceable or law-abiding citizen has rea- 
son to fear or resent the presence of either. 

It is true that exaggerated accounts of the dis- 
turbances were published, and there was testimony 
from reputable witnesses, tending to minimize them, 
and vouching for the good order of the communi- 
ties in which such witnesses lived; but these were 
mainly in the localities where the operators made 
no attempt to work the collieries. It is also true, 
and justice requires the statement, that the leaders 
of the organization which began and conducted the 
strike, and notably its president, condemned all vio- 
lence, and exhorted their followers to sobriety and 
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moderation. It would seem, however, that the sub- 
ordinate local organizations and their leaders, were 
not so amenable to such counsels as to prevent the 
regrettable occurrences to which reference has been 
made. 

In making this arraignment, we are not unmind- 
ful of what appears to be the fact, that the mine 
workers of the anthracite region are, in the main, 
well-disposed and good citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and that it is in the power 
of a minority of the less responsible men and boys, 
together with the idle and vicious, unless properly 
restrained, to destroy the peace and good order of 
any community. Absence of protest and of active 
resistance on the part of the better element, means 
encouragement and license to the class above de- 
scribed. It has been declared by some persons that 
this state of things is ho more than was to be ex- 
pected in communities where such large numbers of 
men and boys were idle for so long a time. If 
this be so, and it is not necessary for our present 
purpose to traverse the truth of this statement, it 
affects seriously the responsibility of those leaders 
of a labor movement who are, in the main, responsi- 
ble for the inauguration and conduct of a strike. 

There can be no doubt that without threats, in- 
timidation and violence toward those who would 
otherwise be willing to remain at work, or take the 
places of those who had ceased to work, the co- 
ercion of employers, which a strike always con- 
templates, would be less potent in compelling ac- 
quiescence in its demands. This is the danger point 
of the whole matter. The law, which governs all 
citizens of a free country alike, can make no ex- 
ceptions. The beneficence of labor unions is ac- 
knowledged. Their development, as we view it, 
has been one of real, though of slow and intermit- 
tent, progress to the betterment of labor conditions 
and to improvement in the relations between em- 
ployer and employed. All combinations of men, 
however, to achieve a common purpose have po- 
tencies for evil. Such combinations are more than 
mere aggregations of the rights and powers of the 
individuals composing them. They become new and 
powerful entities, and factors for good or ill, ac- 
cording to the wisdom or unwisdom with which 
they are managed and controlled. The strike or- 
dered by a trade union, which compasses no more 
than the enforcement of demands previously made, 
for the supposed benefit of its members, by the ces- 
sation from work in the event that those demands 
are not complied with, transgresses no law of a 
free society, and, whether wise or unwise in incep- 
tion and purpose, is an exercise of no more than 
the legal rights that belong collectively or indi- 
vidually to its members. 

It is true that the stress thus placed upon em- 
ployers, may constitute a kind of coercion, result- 
ing, in some cases, in an enforced compliance with 
the demands of the association or union. Such co- 
ercion, however, is not illegal, and does not come 
within the condemnation of the law. It is the in- 
direct consequence of the legal exercise of the right 
to work, or to cease to work, belonging to all men. 

But a strike set on foot with the view to the ac- 
complishment of its purpose by intimidation or vio- 
lence, exercised against those who choose to remain 
at work, violates the law from the beginning. 
Where, however, the strike itself is separable from 
the illegal violence and intimidation, which in many 
cases accompany it, the legal liability for such vio- 
lence and intimidation rests alone upon the individ- 
uals who commit the act, and those who aid, en- 
courage and abet them. Though no illegality of 
purpose is imputable to those inaugurating a strike, 
its existence, if it involve large numbers of men in 
a single community, tends, of itself, to produce dis- 
order and lawlessness. 

As has been said, the idle and vicious, who are in 
no way connected with the purpose or object of the 
strike, often unite with the less orderly of the 
strikers themselves, in creating the deplorable 
scenes of violence and terror, which have all too 
eften characterized the otherwise laudable efforts 


of organized labor to improve its conditions. Sure- 
ly this tendency to disorder and violation of law 
imposes upon the organization, which begins and 
conducts a movement of such importance, a grave 
responsibility. It has, by its voluntary act, created 
dangers, and should, therefore, be vigilant in avert- 
ing them. It has, by the concerted action of many, 
aroused passions, which, uncontrolled, threaten the 
public peace; it, therefore, owes society the duty of 
exerting its power to check and confine these pas- 
sions within the bounds of reason and of law. Such 
organizations should be the powerful coadjutors of 
government in maintaining the peace and uphold- 
ing the law. Only so can they deserve and attain 
the respect due to good citizenship, and only so can 
they accomplish the beneficent ends, which for the 
most part they were created to attain. 

A labor or other organization, whose purpose can 
only be accomplished by the violation of law and 
order of society, has no right to exist. 

The right to remain at work where others have 
ceased to work, or to engage anew in work which 
others have abandoned, is part of the personal lib- 
erty of a citizen, that can never be surrendered, and 
every infringement thereof merits, and should re- 
ceive, the stern denouncement of the law. All gov- 
ernment implies restraint, and it is not less, but 
more, necessary in self-governed communities, than 
in others, to compel restraint of the passions of men 
which make for disorder and lawlessness. Our 
language is the language of a free people, and fails 
to furnish any form of speech by which the right of 
a citizen to work when he pleases, for whom he 
pleases, and on what terms he pleases, can be suc- 
cessfully denied. The common sense of our people, 
as well as the common law, forbids that this right 
should be assailed with impunity. It is vain to say 
that the man who remains at work while others 
cease to work, or takes the place of one who has 
abandoned his work, helps to defeat the aspirations 
of men who seek to obtain better recompense for 
their labor, and better conditions of life. Approval 
of the object of a strike, or persuasion that its pur- 
pose is high and noble, cannot sanction an attempt 
to destroy the right of others to a different opin- 
ion in this respect, or to interfere with their con- 
duct in choosing to work upon what terms and at 
what time and for whom it may please them so to 
do. 

The right thus to work cannot be made to depend 
upon the approval or disapproval of the personal 
character and conduct of those who claim to exer- 
cise this right. If this were otherwise, then those 
who remain at work might, if they were in the ma- 
jority, have both the right and power to prevent 
others, who choose to cease to work, from so doing. 

This all seems too plain for argument. Common 
sense and common law alike denounce the conduct 
of those who interfere with this fundamental right 
of the citizen. The assertion of the right seems 
trite and commonplace, but that land is blessed 
where the maxims of liberty are commonplaces. 

It also becomes our duty to condemn another less 
violent, but not less reprehensible, form of attack 
upon those rights and liberties of the citizen, which 
the public opinion of civilized countries recognizes 
and protects. The right and liberty to pursue a 
lawful calling and to lead a peaceable life, free from 
molestation or attack, concerns the comfort and 
happiness of all men, and the denial of them means 
destruction of one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est, of the benefits which the social organization 
confers. What is popularly known as the boycott 
—a word of evil omen and unhappy origin—is a 
form of coercion by which a combination of many 
persons, seek to work their will upon a single per- 
son, or upon a few persons, by compelling others to 
abstain from social or beneficial business intercourse 
with such person or persons. Carried to the ex- 
tent sometimes practiced in aid of a strike, and as 
was in some instances practiced in connection with 
the late anthracite strike, it is a cruel weapon of 
aggression, and its use immoral and anti-social. 

To say this is not to deny the legal right of any 
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man or set of men, voluntarily to refrain from so- 
cial intercourse or business relations with any per- 
sons whom he or they, with or without good rea- 
son, dislike. This may sometimes be unchristian, 
but it is not illegal. But when it is a concerted 
purpose of a number of persons not only to abstain 
themselves from such intercourse, but to render the 
life of their victim miserable by persuading and in- 
timidating others so to refrain, such purpose is a 
malicious one, and the concerted attempt to accom- 
plish it is a conspiracy at common law, and merits 
and should receive the punishment due to such a 
crime. 

Examples of such “secondary boycotts” are not 
wanting in the record of the case before the Com- 
mission. A young schoolmistress, of intelligence, 
character and attainments, was so boycotted, and her 
dismissal from employment compelled for no other 
reason than that a brother, not living in her imme- 
diate family, chose to work, contrary to the wishes 
and will of the striking miners. A lad, about 15 
years old, employed in a drug store, was discharged, 
owing to threats made to his employer by a dele- 
gation of the strikers, on behalf of their organi- 
zation, for the reason that his father had chosen to 
return to work before the strike was ended. In 
several instances tradesmen were threatened with a 
boycott—that is, that all connected with the strikers 
would withhold from them their custom, and _per- 
suade others to do so—if they continued to furnish 
the necessaries of life to the families of certain 
workmen, who had come under the ban of the dis- 
pleasure of the striking organizations. This was 
carrying the boycott to an extent which was con- 
demned by Mr. Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in his testimony before 
the Commission, and which certainly deserves the 
reprobation of all thoughtful and law-abiding citi- 
zens. Many other instances of boycott are disclosed 
in the record of this case. 

In social disturbances of the kind with which we 
are dealing, the temptation to resort to this weapon 
oftentimes becomes strong, but is none the less to be 
resisted. It is an attempt of many, by concerted 
action, to work their will upon another who has ex- 
ercised his legal right to differ with them in opin- 
ion and in conduct. It is tyranny, pure and simple, 
and as such is hateful, no matter whether attempted 
to be exercised by few or by many, by operators or 
by workmen, and no society that tolerates or con- 
dones it can justly call itself free. 

Some weak attempt was made at the hearings to 
justify the boycotts we have been describing, by 
confusing them with what might be called, for con 
venience sake, the primary boycott, which consists 
merely in the voluntary abstention of one or many 
persons from social or business relations with on 
whom they dislike. This indeed might amount to 
a conspiracy at law, if the ingredient of malicious 
purpose and concerted action to accomplish it wer: 
present, but whether this be so or not, the practica! 
distinction between such a boycott and the one v 
have been reprobating is clear. 

It was attempted to defend the boycott, by callin: 
the contest between employers and employees 
war between capital and labor, and pursuing t! 
analogies of the word, to justify thereby the cruel 
and illegality of conduct on the part of those co: 
ducting a strike. The analogy is not apt, and th 
argument founded upon it is fallacious. There ° 
only one war-making power recognized by our ir 
stitutions, and that is the Government of the Unite 
States, and of the States in subordination theret¢. 
when repelling invasion or suppressing domestic 
violence. War between citizens is not to be to- 
erated, and cannot, in the proper sense, exist. If 
attempted, it is unlawful, and is to be put down by 
the sovereign power of the State and Nation. 

The practices, which we are condemning, would 
be outside the pale of civilized war. In civilized 
warfare, women and children and the defenseless 
are safe from attack, and a code of honor controls 
the parties to such warfare which cries out against 
the boycott we have in view. Cruel and cowardly 
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are terms not too severe by which to characterize it. 

Closely allied to the boycott is the blacklist, by 
which employers of labor sometimes prevent the em- 
ployment by others, of men whom they have dis- 
charged. In other words, it is a combination among 
employers not to employ workmen, discharged by 
any of the members of said combination. This sys- 
tes is as reprehensible and as cruel as the boycott, 
ani should be frowned down by all humane men. 
Hzppily there was little evidence of its existence 
among the operators in the anthracite region, one 
case only having been distinctly proved, and in that 
the refusal to employ the tabooed men continued 
but for a short time. Wherever it is practiced to the 
exient of being founded upon an agreement or con- 
certed action, it, too, comes within the definition of 
the crime of conspiracy, and as such should be pun- 
ished. There is also a civil. remedy open to one 
who suffers from having been blacklisted, in an 
action against those who are a party to it, to re- 
cover damages compensatory of the injury received. 

The Commission is fully aware of the difficulties 
inherent in this subject. It is a psychological mat- 
ter beyond rules and awards unless the lawmaking 
power of the community fix a penalty upon boycot- 
ting and blacklisting. Even then the various de- 
grees to which the two can be carried elude the en- 
forcement of a statute. The Commission is of 
opinion, however, that there should be a positive ut- 
terance on its part relative to discrimination, in- 
terference, boycotting, and blacklisting, and this 
opinion it has put in the form of an award, as fol- 
lows: 

It is adjudged and awarded: That no person shall 
be refused employment, or in any way discriminated 
against, on account of membership or non-member- 
ship in any labor organization; and that there shall 
be no discrimination against, or interference with, 
any employee who is not a member of any labor 
organization by members of such organization. 


THE ANTHRACITE STRIKE COMMISSION ON THE 
UNITED MINE-WORKERS. 


In the issue of March 28 we gave a summary of 
the report and awards of the Anthracite Strike 
Commission. The statement of the reasons for de- 
ciding against direct recognition of the union are 
of such importance that we give them below in full: 


In the days when the employer had but few em- 
ployees, personal acquaintance and direct contact of 
the employer and the employee resulted in mutual 
knowledge of the surrounding conditions and the 
desires of each. The development of the employers 
into large corporations has rendered ‘such personal 
contact and acquaintance between the responsible 
employer and the individual employee no longer pos- 
sible in the old sense. The tendency toward peace 
and good fellowship which grows out of personal 
acquaintance or direct contact should not, however, 
be lost through this evolution to greater combina- 
tions. There seems to be no medium through which 
to preserve it so natural and efficient as that of an 
orvanization of employees governed by rules which 
represent the will of a properly constituted ma- 
jority of its members, and officered by members se- 
le-'ed for that purpose, and in whom authority to 
ad ninister the rules and affairs of the union and 
its members is vested. 

Che men employed in a certain line of work or 
brench of industry have similar feelings, aspira- 
ticns and convictions, the natural outgrowth of their 
common work and common trend or application of 
mind. The union, representing their community of 
in‘crests, is the logical result of their community of 
thought. It encourages calm and intelligent con- 
sideration of matters of common interest. In the 
absence of a union, the extremist gets a ready -hear- 
ing for incendiary appeals to prejudice or passion, 
when a grievance, real or fancied, of a general na- 
ture, presents itself for consideration. 

The claim of the worker that-he has the same right 
to join with his fellows in forming an organization, 


through which to be represented, that the stock- 
holder of the corporation has to join others in form- 
ing the corporation, and to be represented by its 
directors and other officers, seems to be thorough- 
ly well founded; not only in ethics, but under eco- 
nomic considerations. Some employers say to their 
employees: “We do not object to your joining the 
union, but we will not recognize your union nor deal 
with it as representing you.” If the union is to be 
rendered impotent, and its usefulness is to be nulli- 
fied by refusing to permit it to perform the functions 
for which it is created, and for which alone it ex- 
ists, permission to join it may well be considered 
as a privilege of doubtful value. 

Trades-unionism is rapidly becoming a matter of 
business, and that employer who fails to give the 
same careful attention to the question of his rela- 
tion to his labor or his employees which he gives 
to the other factors which enter into the conduct of 
his business makes a mistake, which sooner or later 
he will be obliged to correct. In this, as in other 
things, it is much better to start right than to make 
mistakes in starting, which necessitate returning to 
correct them. Experience shows that the more full 
the recognition given to a trades-union the more 
businesslike and responsible it becomes. Through 
dealing with business men in business matters its 
more intelligent, conservative and responsible mem- 
bers come to the front and gain general control and 
direction of its affairs. If the energy of the em- 


ployer is directed to discouragement and repression _ 


of the union, he need not be surprised if the more 
radically inclined members are the ones most fre- 
quently heard. 

The Commission agrees that a plan, under which 
all questions of difference between the employer and 
his employees shall first be considered in confer- 
ence between the employer or his official representa- 
tive and a committee, chosen by his employees from 
their own ranks, is most likely to produce satis- 
factory results and harmonious relations, and at 
such conference the employees should have the right 
to call to their assistance such representatives or 
agents as they may choose, and to have them recog- 
nized as such. 

In order to be entitled to such recognition the 
labor organization or union must give the same rec- 
ognition to the rights of the employer and of others 
which it demands for itself and for its members. 
The worker has the right to quit or to strike in con- 
junction with his fellows, when by so doing he does 
not violate a contract made by or for him. He has 
neither right nor license to destroy or to damage 
the property of the employer; neither has he any 
right or license to intimidate or to use violence 
against the man who chooses to exercise his right 
to work, nor to interfere with those who do not feel 
that the union offers the best method for adjusting 
grievances. 

The union must not undertake to assume, or to 
interfere with,-the management of the business of 
the employer. It should strive to make membership 
in it so valuable as to attract all who are eligible, 
but in its efforts to build itself up it must not lose 
sight of the fact that those who may think differently 
have certain rights guaranteed them by our free 
Government. However irritating it may be to see 
a man enjoy benefits to the securing of which he re- 
fuses to contribute, either morally, or physically, or 
financially, the fact that he has a right to dispose 
of his personal services as he chooses cannot be 
ignored. The non-union man assumes the whole 
responsibility which results from his being such, 
but his right and privilege of being a non-union 
man are sanctioned in law and morals. The rights 
and privileges of non-union men are as sacred to 
them as the rights and privileges of unionists. The 
contention that a majority of the employees in an 
industry, by voluntarily associating themselves in a 
union, acquire authority over those who do not so 
associate themselves is untenable. ; 

Those who voluntarily associate themselves be- 
lieve that in their efforts to improve conditions they 
are working as much in the interest of the unor- 


ganized as in their own, and out of this grows the 
contention that when a non-union man works dur- 
ing a strike he violates the rights and privileges of 
those associated in efforts to better the general con- 
dition and in aspirations to a higher standard of 
living. The non-union man who does not believe 
that the union can accomplish these things insists 
with equal sincerity that the union destroys his ef- 
forts to secure a better standard of living and in- 
terferes with his aspirations for improvement. The 
fallacy of such argument lies in the use of the 
analogy of State government, under which the mi- 
nority acquiesces in the rule of the majority; but 
government is the result of organic law, within the 
scope of which no other government can assume 
authority to control the minority. In all acts of 
government the minority takes part, and when it is 
defeated the government becomes the agency of all, 
not simply of the majority. 

It should be remembered that the trade-union is 
a voluntary social organization, and, like any other 
organization, is subordinate to the laws of the land, 
and cannot make rules or regulations in contraven- 
tion thereof. Yet it at times seeks to set itself up 
as a separate and distinct governing agency, and to 
control those who have refused to join its ranks 
and to consent to its government, and to deny to 
them the personal liberties which are guaranteed to 
every citizen by the constitution and laws of the 
land. The analogy, therefore, is unsound, and does 
not apply. Abraham Lincoln said: “No man is 
good enough to govern another man without that 
other’s consent.” This is as true in trade-unions as 
elsewhere, and not until those which fail to recog- 
nize this truth abandon their attitude toward non- 
union men, to follow the suggestion made above— 
that is, to make their work and their membership so 
valuable and attractive that all who are eligible to 
membership will come under their rule—will they 
secure that firm and constant sympathy of the public 
which their general purposes seem to demand. 

We believe it is unwise and impolitic to permit 
boys of immature age and judgment to participate 
in deciding the policy and actions of a labor union. 
We think that no one should have such voice in the 
affairs of a union until he has reached his legal 
majority. Those affairs are momentous and are of 
growing importance. They should be directed by 
men who have a realizing sense of the responsibili- 
ties of life, both as to family, as to associates and 
as to society. This does not mean, of course, that 
minors should not belong to the union, but they 
should not act as, nor vote for, delegates to conven- 
tions which consider or determine strikes. 

The present constitution of the United Mine 
Workers of America does not present the most in- 
viting inducements to the operators to enter into 
contractual relations with it. Miners are repre- 
sented in conventions called for the consideration 
of strikes; while boys do not go as delegates—only 
one case having been noted—they send delegates to 
such conventions; and as the boys in the union in 
the anthracite region constitute about 20 per cent of 
the membership, it is easily seen that their repre- 
sentatives, who may be obliged to act on instruc- 
tions, may have the balance of power, and thus carry 
a vote for a strike when the more conservative and 
experienced members might be opposed to it. 

Under the recently amended constitution of the 
United Mine Workers of America, strikes must orig- 
inate with the locals or districts; but before final 
action is taken by any district upon questions that 
directly or indirectly affect the interests of the mine 
workers of another district, or that require a strike 
to determine such questions, the president and secre- 
tary of the aggrieved district must jointly prepare, 
sign and forward to the National president a writ- 
ten statement setting forth the grievance complained 
of, the action contemplated by the district and the 
reasons therefor; and the National president must, 
within five days after the receipt of such statement, 
either approve or disapprove of the action contem- 
plated by the aggrieved district, such approval or 
disapproval to be made in writing, and a copy for- 
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warded to the secretary of the complaining district. 
If the National president approve, the district is free 
to act; but should he disapprove the contemplated 
strike the district may appeal to the National Execu- 
tive Board, which must be convened to consider 
such appeal within five days after its receipt. Until 
the National president has approved or the National 
Executive Board has sustained the appeal, no dis- 
trict is free to enter upon a strike, unless it be 
general or national, ordered by a national conven- 
tion. 

These provisions give the districts in the anthra- 
cite region quite independent powers relative to the 
initiation of a strike, and their powers are in a 
measure safeguarded by the necessity of first secur- 
ing the approval of the National president, or, in 
case of his disapproval, of the National Executive 
Board. The difficulty does not lie so much in the 
method now pursued as in the fact that a strike may 
be undertaken by a majority vote of the members 
of a district convention called for the purpose of 
considering the strike. This is considered a weak- 
ness in the present method. Instead of a major- 
ity vote there should be at least a two-thirds vote 
of all the delegates in the convention considering 
the question of a strike. The vote should be by 
ballot, and not by voice or show of hands. An 
amendment to the constitution, making such pro- 
visions as those just indicated, and creating a sepa- 
trate anthracite department, so far as strikes are 
concerned, would remove some of the serious ob- 
jections that have been urged by the operators. 

An independent and autonomous organization of 
the anthracite mine workers of Pennsylvania, how- 
ever affiliated, in which the objectionable features 
above alluded to should be absent, would deserve 
‘the recommendation of this Commission, and were 
it within the scope of its jurisdiction, the demand 
for collective bargaining and a trade agreement, 
might then be reasonably granted. 


THE ELECTRO-METALLURGICAL PRODUCTION OF 
IRON AND STEEL.* 


The reduction of iron ore and direct production 
of steel in one operation in the electric furnace is 
a subject attracting considerable attention at the 
present time in Europe and America, and a large 
number of experimental trials with various designs 
of electric furnace are now being carried out at dif- 
ferent centers of cheap electric power in the two 
continents. 

The fall in calcium carbide values in Europe is the 
chief cause of this activity on the part of electro- 
metallurgists and electrical engineers in relation to 
iron and steel production. A large number of car- 
bide plants in France and Switzerland have been 
compelled, by the unfavorable financial conditions, 


to cease operating within the last two years; and . 


there is consequently a large aggregate of unutil- 
ized water power now awaiting profitable applica- 
tion in these closed carbide works. 

If the present attempts to manufacture iron and 
steel in the electric furnace should be successful, 
both from the practical and the economic points of 
view, it will prove a comparatively simple matter to 
adapt the furnaces in these idle carbide plants to 
the new manufacture. The Stassano process and 
furnace are the oldest and the best known of those 
now being experimented with upon an industrial 
scale; but Conley, Harmet, Herault, Keller, and 
Kjellin are other electro-metallurgists who have 
made a special study of this application of elec- 
tricity, and have patented processes and furnaces 
which are now. undergoing trial in various places. 
On account of the importance of the subject, read- 
ers will be interested in the following details of the 


more important of these electric iron smelting pro-\ 


cesses, and in the critical examination of their fu- 


ture prospects, with which this article closes. ~“ 


The Conley Furnace and Process—In this fur- 
nace the heating and reduction of the ore are ef- 
fected by contact of the crushed and well mixed ore 


* From the London Engineer, March 13, 1903. 


and .coke, with transverse plates placed in the throat 
of a conical shaped furnace somewhat similar to 
the ordinary blast furnace in design. See Fig. 1. 
A current is passed between the electrodes, suf- 
ficient to maintain a red heat, and the hearth of the 
furnace C is further heated by the bell-shaped ring 
of plates E. It is estimated that for a Conley fur- 
nace of a capacity of 100 tons steel ingots per day 
5,000 e.h.p. would be required, and that these in- 
gots could be produced at a cost of $11.84 per 
ton at the furnace. The patents for the Conley pro- 
cess and furnace are owned by the Electric Furnace 
Company, of New York, and it has been stated in 
print that this company is now engaged in erecting 
an 8,000 horse-power plant at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
The Massena Electric Steel Company has also been 
formed, to erect and work a similar plant at the new 
water power center, Massena, N. Y. 

The Harmet Furnace and Process.—The Harmet 
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quires no detailed explanation. An’ experimental 
plant is now in operation at Kerrousse, Morbihan, 


France, where 550 horse-power is available. Ac- 
cording to the statements of the inventor, one me- 
tric ton of steel can be obtained in the Keller type 


of furnace with an expenditure of 2,800 kilowatt- 
hours of electric power, and the cost per ton is es- 
timated to lie between $17.50 and $19.20. The 
furnace originally in use at the Kerrousse works ab- 
sorbed 375 horse-power, but this is being replaced 
by a larger furnace, which will produce 15 to 20 
tons of steel at one charging. New Zealand iron 
sand from Taranaki is reported to be used as raw 
material at Kerrousse, and the developments at this 
place are controlled by the Compagnie Electrother- 
mique Keller Leleux et Cie., which is exploiting the 
Keller patents. 

The Kjellin Furnace and Process—The Kjellin 
process is reported to be in successful operation at 
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ELECTRIC SMELTING FURNACES. 


furnace is shown in sectional elevation in Fig. 2. 
It is divided into three distinct parts—all electrical- 
ly heated by suitably arranged carbon electrodes. 
The ore is charged into the inverted cone-shaped 
furnace a, and passes from the inclined hearth of 
this into the hearth of B, where it meets the coal or 
coke necessary for its reduction. The molten iron 
or steel flows from the hearth of B into the refining 
furnace C, and after the requisite heating is tipped 
into the ladle D. The hot gases from B are drawn 
into A by air injection at E, and these assist in 
bringing the contents of A to the smelting tempera- 
ture. According to the inventor, 3,600 electric horse- 
power hours are required to produce one ton of 
steel, and the estimated cost of producing this quan- 
tity with the Harmet furnace is only $5.60 per ton. 
The furnace is reported to be in successful opera- 


\ tion at St. Etienne, in France. 
‘\ The Keller Furnace and Process.—This furnace is 


based upon the blast furnace principle of construc- 
tion and work, and both resistance and arc heating 
are employed. Fig. 3 is a sectional elevation of the 
smelting and refining furnaces, and this figure re- 





the Gussingen foundry in Sweden, but no details of 
the furnace construction or of the method of work- 
ing are at present forthcoming. The small furnace 
first erected is, however, stated to have yielded good 
results, and according to a United States consular 
report, a 300-h.p. furnace is now in course of ercc- 
tion, and an output of 1,500 tons steel per annum is 
expected. 

The Stassano Furnace and Process—The Stzs- 
sano furnace is the oldest of the electric furnaces 
for the smelting of iron ores, and has received the 
most extended trials. Fig. 4 shows the earlier type 
of furnace, and Fig. 5 the latest form of furnace in 
sectional elevation. The chief feature of the Stas- 
sano furnace is the use of the electric arc for sme't- 
ing the prepared briquettes, containing the ore, flux, 
and reducing agent. In the latest form of furnace 
—Fig. 5—this is combined with a revolving hearth. 
The carbon electrodes A, which are water jacketed, 
revolve with the hearth, and the electrical contacts 
are arranged for by sliding brushes at B, C. The 
axis of the furnace is not vertical, but is inclined, in 
order to give a mixing action to the molten materials 
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lying on the hearth as this rotates. The ores treat- 
ed in. the Stassano furnace are previously crushed, 
and formed into briquettes with the calculated weight 
of coke or anthracite, and flux, and some suitable 
binding material. The Stassano furnace and pro- 
cess was first tried at Rome in 1899, and as these ex- 
perimental trials gave favorable results, a plant 
capable of utilizing 1,500 horse-power was erected at 
Darfo, in Northern Italy, in 1900. An output of 
4,000 tons of steel per annum was expected from 
this works. In June, 1901, Goldschmidt visited the 
Darfo Works, and reported that they were operat- 
ing successfully. The only published figures for the 
yield of the Stassano furnace are based on the ear- 
lier trials at Rome, and show a consumption of 
2,700 electrical horse-power hours per ton of steel. 
The cost of operating the process in Italy, where the 
cost of fuel is unusually high, is given as $19.20 
per ton of steel. This is claimed to be a saving of 
$11.50 per ton over the older method of manufac- 
turing steel by the usual blast furnace methods. 

Other Types.—At La Praz, in France, and at Neu- 
hausen, in Switzerland, other types of electric fur- 
nace for {ron production are also being tried on an 
industrial scale. Details of these furnaces are not 
available for publication. 

Conclusions.—As regards the future of: these elec- 
tric methods for smelting iron and producing steel, 
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tric furnace does not amount to much more than 
1,050 lbs. per ton of iron or steel produced. In the 
ordinary blast furnace, worked under the best con- 
ditions, one ton of iron can now be produced with 
1,800 lbs. of coke—and 1,400 Ibs. of this total rep- 
resent that required for combining with the oxygen 
of the ferric-oxide in the ore. 

The average price of coke in this country is, say, 
$5.25 per ton, and the actual saving effected by sub- 
stituting electricity for coke as heating agent is only 
$2.50 per ton of iron produced. This sum would, 
therefore, have to cover the cost of the electric 
power, and also of the briquette making, required 
by most of the electric furnace processes. Taking 
the lowest power consumption per ton of steel given 
in the above tabulated statement, namely, 1,200 elec- 
tric horse-power hours for the Conley process, this 
represents electric power at 0.2c. per electric horse- 
power hour, or $18.24 per electric horse-power year 
of 8,760 hours. For the Stassano process it would 
represent electric power at less than one-half of the 
above costs, or at $8.20 per electric horse-power 
year. These calculations show that even when no 
special crushing of the ore and mixing with the flux- 
ing, reducing and binding materials is required, as a 
preliminary to the operation of the electric furnace 
processes, competition with the ordinary blast-fur- 
nace procedure is improbable. When briquette mak- 


STASSANO ELECTRIC SMELTING FURNACE. 


the figures for power consumption, and the estimated 
costs per ton of steel given by the various inventors, 
have been gathered, and are presented in tabular 
form below: 
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Aaa Fawn 
COMMENT Ate a stance eee oie ete oa diaemae ot 1200 $11.84 
LOEMCE 5c 60sn 08s cee Sseceesesssveeeees 3600 -60 
Keller ..ccccvsesicceccverovcesecdevsecs 3800 18.38 
NICU sw ahaa as at dhe de annie oir ee aad 1580 eens 
STFASSANO .ccccccccscccncvccsccesecesece 2700 19.20 


It is evident that upon such data, no very reliable 
‘pinion as to the future of the electric processes can 
be based. The Harmet process, consuming 3,600 
lectrical horse-power hours per ton of steel, shows 
a total operating cost less than one-half of that of 
the Conley process, while using three times the 
‘mount of electric power. Discarding these cost 
figures, therefore, as unreliable, we are compelled 
‘o study the electric processes wholly from the gen- 
eral and practical standpoint. 

In all the electric iron-smelting processes the ac- 
tual reduction of the ore is effected by the coke or 
other carbonaceous matter with which it is mixed, 
and an addition of lime or other fluxing compound 
is also required, in order to obtain a slag that will 
become fluid at the temperature of the furnace. 
Therefore the saving of fuel when using the elec- 


ing is first required, the position of the electric fur- 
nace processes would appear to be hopeless. 

In countries where fuel is very expensive, water 
power abundant, and the necessary raw materials are 
found, these processes may have a limited field of 
usefulness; but their development, even under these 
favoring conditions, will be dependent upon the en- 
forcement of high tariff duties on imported iron and 
steel, and upon a brisk home demand for these 
metals. In the iron smelting industry of those coun- 
tries favored with extensive coal-fields and a cheap 
supply of fuel, the blast furnace will still easily hold 
its own. It will not be until coal and coke have be- 
come much more costly than they are to-day that 
electric furnaces will displace the blast furnace—a 
type of furnace which is the most perfect fuel-con- 
suming apparatus in general use, and is estimated to 
possess a thermal efficiency of over 70 per cent. 





HOISTING ACCIDENTS IN NORTHUM- 
BERLAND.—The Northumberland Miners’ Associa- 
tion in England, has made a demand on the coal op- 
erators for the employment of two men, to be on 
duty in every engine-room during the time men are 
going down or coming up the shafts. This has been 
done in view ‘of the number of hoisting accidents 
which have occurred recently. The Coal Owners’ 
Association, however, refused the request, claiming 
that a division of responsibility would really in- 
crease the danger. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF ORE DEPOSITION.* 


By Wa ter F. JEnney. 


The following table of comparative reducing pow- 
ers gives the quantitative value, or gross amount, 
of the work done by each of the deoxidizing agents. 
It is necessary, however, to supplement these theo- 
retic results by observations in the field, especially 
of ore-deposits undergoing decomposition and ref- 
ormation; and also by experimental research in the 
laboratory, in order to estimate accurately in each 
particular instance the chemical energy, or velocity 
with which the action takes place. 


The Relative Reducing Power, R, or Duty, of Equal 
Weights of the Organic and Inorganic Mineral 
Substances Usually Occurring in the Ore-Bodies, 
or in the Wall-Rock, or Introduced with the Cir- 
culating Waters; Hydrogen Being Assumed as 
100. 





; R. 
Hydrogen (occurs combined with carbon), oxidized to 
RENE sp arliacas t ae aca ax nuadd.ea oaeaia eva glhn wes 100.00 
Marsh-gas, CH, (carbon 75 per cent., hydrogen 25 

per cent.), oxidized to HeCOg+H20...........26. 50.00 
Petroleum, Cu Hgn+g (carbon 85 per cent., hydro- 

BEN IF PET COM.) wrceccsccsecsevcecsccccccecece 43-36 
Bitumen (carbon 89 per cent., hydrogen 11 per cent., 

> rrr rrr rer cere 40.67 
Bitumen (carbon 80 per cent., hydrogen 14 per cent., 

Oxygen 6 per Cent.) 2... ccccccesccccccecceccccce 39-92 
Bitumen (grahamite) (carbon 81 per cent., hydrogen 

10 per cent., oxygen 9 per cent) .........eeeeeeee 35.88 
Bituminous Coal (carbon 88 per cent., hydrogen 7 per 

Cemt., OSYHEN F POT COME.) cccccccccccacesccccoces 35-71 
Bituminous Coal (carbon 81 per cent., hydrogen 4 

per cent., oxygen 38 PEF CeNt.) .cecccccccccccee 29.13 
Carbon (graphite, etc.), oxidized to COg..........- 33-33 
CONG GR TY CP ho side cg €i0s seecceseccsccece 16.67 
Lignite (carbon 73 per cent., hydrogen 7 per cent., 

OXYGEN 2O Per CEN.) ...ccceccccccecccccccccveses 28.83 
Lignite (carbon 60 per cent., hydrogen 4 per cent., 

oxygen 36 per Cent.) 2... cseescsccccccccccccces 19.50 
Native Humus Acid, HygOos (carbon 55 per cent., 

hydrogen 5 per cent., oxygen 40 per cent.) ...... 18.04 
Sulphur (combined), oxidized to SOQg.........-00-- 25.00 
Sulphur, oxidized to SOg........eeeeeeeccesseeeecs 18.75 
Sulphur, oxidized to SOg ........ccccevccccseccece 12.50 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen, H2S, oxidized to HeSO,..... 23-53 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen, H2S, oxidized to HgO+S.... 5. 
Pyrite and Marcasite, FeSe (oxidation of Fe to 

Bepegintas GE'S GH Oe is. vctccceccccccesccees 12.50 
Pyrite and Marcasite, oxidation to FeSO, ........ 11.67 
Pyrite and Marcasite, oxidation to FeSO, and S...... 6.67 
Pyrrhotite, FeiSi2, oxidized to FeSO, and H2SQ,.. 9-40 
iow. CusgAsS,y, oxidized to AsgOs, CuSo, and 

He Og LITO Eset eee esas esses eresssseressaeseras 8.90 
Chalcopyrite, CuFeSg, oxidized to CuSO, and FeSO, 8.72 * 
Covellite, CuS, oxidized to CuSO, .........eeeeeee 8.39 
Blonde, Zis, GRIGMOS 00 ZaSO gs occ ccc cccccccsces 8.2 
Arsenopyrite, FeAsS, oxidized to As2Os and FeSQ,.. 7,9 
Calcium Disulphide, CaSe, oxidized to CaSO, and S.. 7.69 
Stibnite, SbeS3, oxidized to SbeOg and HeSQ,........ 7.15 
Carbon Monoxide, CO, oxidized to COg............ 7.14 
Bornite, CugFeSs3, oxidized to CugSO,, CuSO, and 

DOMMES hen eneEee Cadedetsedeunrwewncdhanoes 7.01 
Aveemie, GRUmIned 00 Aggy co6ccccvcsccccciecceces 6.67 
Tetrahedrite, 4CueS.SbeS3, oxidized to CueSO,, 

I I ia digalhw gids dhe <-edaw Kén odeale 6.39 
TR GE, Divctececéccdcude ceaedecexaaie 5-36 
Tron, Oxidized to FegQg....ccccccccccccccccececece 4.76 
EO MB POD 66 6 600 bie dn ncaccewneesequs 3-58 
Chalcocite, CusS, oxidized to CupS0g. . 0.22.0 ccecces 5.04 
Galena, PbS, oxidized to PbSO,............-eeees 3-35 
Tellurium, oxidized to TeOg .... ai 3-20 
Copper, oxidized to CuO ....... 3-15 
Copper, oxidized to CuO ..... 1.5 
Antimony, oxidized to SbeOs 2.50 
Rhodochrosite, MnCos, oxidized to MnOg........... 1.75 
Siderite, FeCos, oxidized to FegOg ........--++e+00s 0.86 
Ferrous Sulphate, FeSO,, oxidized to Feo(SO,4)3 ..... 0.66 
Magnetite, FesQ4, oxidized to FeoOg .........+.45. 0.46 


Fortunately, with respect to the greater number 
of the more important reducing substances com- 
monly occurring in ore-deposits, the gravimetric 
power, or duty, and the chemical energy run nearly 
parallel; so that one may be taken as the measure 
of the other. 

The results of these calculations confirm the ob- 
servations made in the zinc and lead mines of the 
Joplin, Mo., region, in the investigation of the sec- 
ondary formation of the ores, of the relative order 
of the reducing powers of the principal deoxidizing 
agents, viz.: 1, bitumen; 2, bituminous coal and car- 
bonaceous shales; 3, marcasite and pyrite; 4, blende; 
5, galena. 

Ferrous sulphate appears to be exceptional; not- 
withstanding the extreme low duty (0.66), and not- 
withstanding that, in forming ferric sulphate, 19.1 
parts of the salt combine with only one part of oxy- 
gen, yet in the zone of oxidation, where the chem- 
ical activities have full play in the breaking-up of 
an ore-body, it fulfills a special mission, at once oxi- 
dizing and reducing. Its chemical energy is such 
that it reduces cuprous oxide to the metallic state; 


* Abstract from a paper read before the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. 
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a change which none of the other deoxidizing agents 
usually found in ore-bodies are able to accomplish. 
Further, its field of operation is the zone of oxida- 
tion and that border-land where the zone of oxi- 
dation merges into the zone of reduction. 

This low quantitative-value is in many instances 
more than offset by the large amount of ferrous and 
ferric sulphates continuously supplied by the pro- 
gressive oxidation of the pyrite in the ore-deposits. 
The mine-waters lixiviating the decomposing ore, al- 
though the volume of the flow may be considerable, 
are frequently strongly acid from the free sulphuric 
acid and iron sulphates held in solution. 

In conclusion, the hydrocarbons, combining the 
highest quantitative deoxidizing power with an in- 
tense chemical activity, are the most powerful of all 
reducing agents. The action of the solid oxygenat- 
ed hydrocarbons, bitumen, bituminous coal, and the 
lignitic matter finely disseminated in shales, is great- 
ly accelerated by the facility with which these car- 
bon-compounds, when in powder, are carried by the 
circulating waters into every part of the ore-bodies. 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Exports of iron and steel—including machinery— 
from the United States for the two months ending 
February 28, are valued by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department at $14,360,503, against 
$15,454,353 for the corresponding period in 1902; 
showing a decrease of $1,093,850, or 7.6 per cent. 

The chief items of these exports are shown in the 
table below, in long tons: 





1902. 1903. Changes. 
rig i i5s pss sendbeeees dene 9,696 2,307 D. 7,389 
Billets and ingots .. 5 364 354 OD. 10 
DR. cet scks eevee cok 5,231 6,437 I. 1,206 
Sheets and plates 1,553 1,520 D. 13 
DPM CLs cicsgbas be esaeeee ee 20,588 622 D.19,966 
DGD G00) iscscecsonso> 15,053 5,813 D. 9,240 
Pc ceceatpastakasaseasaeee 14,671 14,016 D. 655 
BROS tc asta she Shea reneses 4,866 5,076 I. 210 


The only increases shown are in bars and nails. 
It should be remembered that this year’s exports 
are compared with a period when the trade had al- 
ready decreased largely as compared with 1901 and 
1900. The exports of pig iron, billets and rails have 
fallen to a point where they can be practically neg- 
lected. 

Exports of iron ores for the two months were 
1,113 tons, against 316 tons last year; an increase of 
797 tons. 

The total value of iron and steel imports for the 
two months is given at $8,260,491, against $3,718,- 
950 for the corresponding period in 1902; an increase 
of $4,541,541. The chief items of these imports 
were, in long tons: 


1902. 1903. Changes. 
ee et ose hin e 16,190 155,866 I. 139,676 
Scrap iron and steel ........ 4,034 17,053 I. 13,0190 
Ingots, billets and blooms ... 7,586 58,842 I. 51,256 
arr 13,275 9.324 D. 3,951 


The reasons for the increase in raw iron and steel 
are well understood. They are found in the extraor- 
dinary demand for materials here. 

Imports of iron ore for the two months were 
131,703 tons, against 137,027 tons last year; a de- 
crease of 5,324 tons, or 4.0 per cent. This ore 
came chiefly from Cuba. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF TENNESSEE. 


We are indebted to Mr. R. A. Shiflett, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Statistics and Mines, for the fol- 
lowing figures of the mineral production of Ten- 
nessee, in advance of the publication of his full re- 
port: 

Barytes——In 1902 there were 3,255 short tons of 
barytes produced. Only one mine was operated dur- 
ing the year. There were 26 men employed, at av- 
erage wages of $1 per day. There are mines at 
Cleveland, Sweetwater and Madisonville; also at 
Sinking Springs, in Sevier County, and a larger pro- 
duction is expected this year. 

Iron Ore.—The output in 1902 included 300,627 tons 
of brown hematite and 288,243 tons of red hematite; a 








1“Enrichment of Gold and Silver-Veins,” by Walter H. 


Weed, Transactions, xxx, 431. Genesis of Ore-Deposits, p. 480. 


total of 588,870 long tons. The average number of 
employees at the mines was 1,425. 

Phosphates.—The total production of phosphates in 
the State in 1902 was 454,078 long tons. The total 
value was $1,341,161, an average of $2.95 per ton at 
mines. The average number of men employed was 
2,085; the average wages paid were $1.14 per day. Of 
these 2,700 were in the Mount Pleasant field. 

Of the phosphate mined, 347,078 tons came from 
the Mount Pleasant region. Of this 105,530 tons 
were exported. The average prices realized in this 
field were $2.90 per ton for phosphate rock shipped 
to domestic points, and $3.25 for rock exported. 





NEW RAILROADS IN _ SIBERIA.—Several 
branches and additions to the Silberian Railroad are 
being surveyed, and the Government has made ap- 
propriations for some of them. The most impor- 
tant is the Baikal Division of the main line, which 
is to run around the southern end of Lake Baikal, 
from Irkutsk to a connection with the Trans-Bai- 
kal Division, avoiding the transfer by boat across 
the lake, which is now in use. Branches are also 
proposed to Barnaul and to Semipalatinsk. On the 
Pacific end a line is to be built from the Soochau 
coal mines to Nahodka Bay, and also a line from 
the Ussuri Railroad to the same mines, to facilitate 
transportation to Vladivostok. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Horn Silver Mining Company, Utah. 


The report of this company covers the year 1902. 
The financial statement shows receipts from sales 
of ore, $109,707; stove fund, interest, etc., $7,001; 
total, $116,708. Charges were, for mining, $90,595; 
milling, $11,192; miscellaneous, $3,766; general ex- 
penses, $31,853; total, $137,406; leaving a deficit of 
$20,698 for the year. The balance carried forward 
from 1901 was $87,448, leaving a surplus of $66,- 
750 at the close of 1902; of which $8,047 was in mine 
supplies, and $58,703 in cash. 

The ore statement shows 12,159 tons mined, of 
which 4,549 tons were shipping ore and 7,610 tons 
milling ore. The milling ore was concentrated, the 
result showing 1 ton of concentrates to 4.8 tons 
crude ore. The milling cost, per ton of crude ore, 
was: Labor, $0.935; supplies, fuel, etc, $0.536; 
total, $1.471. The cost of mining all ore is reported 


as follows: 
Amount. Per ton. 








Se OR EES. 5 nao cnk heb nes neee eds $37,446 $3.079 
en MEE 5 peace nseen xs 000 135439 1.105 
DT aa eee 20,780 1.709 
Supplies, timber, fuel, etc............ 18,930 1.557 

BM secunkss eke dueewan Soa eenukoe $90,595 $7.450 


In mining 1,248 poles and 220,748 ft. timber were 
used. There were 15,581 mine cars, and 5,787 tanks 
water hoisted. The fuel consumed in mine and mill 
included 764 tons coal and 2,430 cords wood. The 
ore shipments and sales were as follows: 


Nettons. Value. Per ton. 














Firsteclass crude ore......... 2,990 $41,644 $13.03 
ee oe ee re 142 2,320 16.34 
First-class copper ore ... pa 1,311 35,397 27.00 
ye ree 1,497 27,583 18.43 

RUE: wasters heSsans seed os 5,940 $106,044 $18.00 


The contents of the ore shipped were: Gold, 203 
oz.; silver, 112,813 0z.; lead, 3,657,062 lb.; copper, 
717,353 lb. The total exploration work was 1,031 
ft., in drifts, cross-cuts and winzes. 

Manager P. T. Farnsworth’s report says: “The 
400-ft. level, south, has been extended 225 ft. along 
the foot-wall. This level encountered low-grade ore 
and some zinc. From the 4oo-ft. level an upraise 
was driven to the 350-ft. level. This raise was 
driven in ore—mainly mill ore. The 350-ft. level, 
south, was driven from the above upraise south 
along the footwall of the vein 159 ft. This entire 
level was driven in a good grade mill ore, showing 
several bunches of first-class shipping ore. The last 
12 ft. of this-level are all in a good grade zinc ore. 
On the northern end of the 350-ft. level an upraise 
was driven to the 300-ft. level. This raise en- 
countered a good grade mill ore and some first- 
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class shipping ore. On the south end of the 350- 
ft. level we are now driving a raise, which through- 
out shows a very good grade of shipping ore. These 
ore bodies encountered in the above workings be- 
long to the south fault ore system, or the same sys- 
tem from which in the 600, 700, 800 and 9go00-ft. 
levels enormous quantities of lead, silver and copper 
ores were extracted, and in which the great zinc 
ore bodies of the Horn Silver Mine were developed. 
From the 400-ft. level to the surface the south fault 
ore system is all virgin ground; we are developing 
it as fast as possible. The ground is easily mined, 
but it is very heavy and loose, and therefore re- 
quires close attention and careful timbering. I have 
every reason to believe that this ground from the 
400-ft. level to the surface along the south fault ore 
system will develop ore bodies similar to those found 
and extracted from the 600, 700, 800 and goo0-ft. 
levels on the same system; and I furthermore be- 
lieve that we will find large quantities of first-class 
zinc ore in this portion of the mine. . . . Con- 
ditions in the north portion of the mine, in all the 
levels, remain the same as reported last year. 
“So far I have been unable to enter into reasonable 
contracts for our lead, silver and copper ores with 
the various smelters of this State, but I have as- 
surances that we may be able to do so soon.” 





Le Roi Mining Company, Limited, British Columbia. 


The report of this company, which has been much 
delayed in publication, covers the year ending June 
30, 1902. The accounts, as stated in sterling from 
the London office, show that the sales of matte 
amounted to £385,521, ores and matte on hand, £218,- 
571; other receipts for rent, etc., were £2,397, making 
a total of £606,489. The deduction shows £124,201 
cost of ore production; £387,967 for expenses at 
smelter; £118,904 for ores and matte on hand at the 
beginning of the year, and £21,969 for interest and 
miscellaneous expenses, making a total of £653,041, 
and showing a debit balance of £46,551 for the year. 

The important part of the report is the review of 
operations by the genera! manager, Mr. John H. 
Mackenzie. He reviews previous estimates of ore 
on hand, and comes to the conclusion that the re- 
serves at the close of the year amounted to 447,358 
tons of an average value of $9.96. The second class 
dump contains 84,000 tons of an average of $7.50 
per ton, and there is an addition of 3,000 tons esti- 
mated at $12.50 per ton. 

The mine was operated only 263 days, over three 
months having been lost by the strike of the miners. 
The ore mined and shipped to the Northport Smelt- 
er was 155,765 dry tons, averaging 0.373 oz. gold, 
0.709 oz. silver, and 1.526 per cent copper. The 
gross value was $1,821,773, equal to $11.70 per ton. 
There were also shipped 14,333 tons of ore from the 
dump, having a gross value of $147,517, or $10.29 
per ton. A plan of the mine accompanies the report 
which is reproduced herewith. The location and 
area of the ore taken out in 1902 is shown by heavy 
black lines on the plan. 

The cost of mining and smelting was reduced dur- 
ing the year, although a large amount paid for ex- 
ploration work was charged in the accounts. Mr. 
Mackenzie believes that there is no doubt that the 
working costs can be cut very considerably from 
the present amount. The costs per ton for 10901 
and 1g02 are shown in the following table: 








I190I. 1902. 
Stoping and loading on railroad .......... $3.487 $3.100 
RURDIOEMANIN. 016s 010 0:9 010100. 5 00's 0:10:00 65.09%00000 423 451 
Depreciation: 

i CN Sic ebb tss6 se. vasen se d-<60e0 -080 -138 

Surface improvements ...........ceeee0: +050 -061 

I ae lee Sao.ais eae.aw bs 4 ee +106 0125 
Freight on ore to smelter ................. +510 -400 
NN NEI igs wach wa S.0.4.800.S aie wew's0% 4-465 4.205 
Depreciation of smelter plant ............. +232 +119 
Interest and discount on ore in yard and 

ee | Re eran +229 0233 
Freight on matte to refiners ............0. +536 +404 
Sacking and crushing matte.............. -044 -043 
Eastern representation, assaying, etc....... -028 -013 
Refiners’ tolls and deductions ............. +534 579 
DEGtAl TOGUEN FR GURGUIEE 0600006 scnccec'sipo oar 781 

ONE Gea su vib wha pace bas Peaks cauhucsss $10.724 $10.652 


The total development work done during the year 
was 3,123 ft. The cost of shaft sinking per lineal 
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foot was $106.99, of cross-cutting, $18.92, and of 
drifting, $16.95. The expenditures as reported by 
the manager include $487,010 for mining ore, and 
$106,887 for new construction development and ad- 
ditions to mining machinery and plant. 

The Northport Smelter owned by this company is 
at Northport, Washington, 17 miles from the mine 
with a railroad connection. The location is good, 


as the smelter has an abundant supply of water, and 
an unlimited quantity of limestone for flux is acces- 
Coke can also be obtained at a reasonable 
The plant has 6 large water-jacket copper 
with other 
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matting furnaces, 3 calcining furnaces, 
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necessary machinery. Its capacity is 1,500 tons of 
ore a day. The operation last year was interrupted, 
to some extent, by the strike increasing the costs. 
The working expenses were $1,194,568, and new ma- 
chinery and improvements cost $122,281. The works 
shipped 6,779 tons of matte, having a net value of 
$2,532,303. The total ore smelted was 265,761 tons, 
of which 56,074 tons were brought from the Le 
Roi No. 2 and Rossland Great Western. This pur- 
chased ore brings no profit to the smelter. 

Referring to the financial condition of the com- 
pany, Mr. Mackenzie says that while the company 
mmenced the year with an apparent surplus, and 
ade a profit of $233,290, the books show a de- 
iency at the close of the year, as stated above. 
his was due to overestimate of the stock of metals 

hand; the failure to allow for losses of copper 
and silver in slags; to fall in the prices of metals 
d to heavy expenditure on new work and improve- 
ents. With regard to the reports transmitted to 
e London office, he says: 

“The fall in the price of metals has reduced the es- 
timates which have been made concerning our prof- 
its very greatly, possibly to the extent of $80,000o— 
the exact figures are imposisble to ascertain. To 
make this statement clear, I should explain that by 
reason of the fact that the actual market value of 
our ores cannot be learned until they reach the hands 
of the refiners in the shape of matte it is impossible 
to estimate our profits over a given period with any 
degree of accuracy. For the purposes of the month- 
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ly reports which are transmitted to the London of- 
fice, and for the settlements made between the mine 
and smelter, the practice has been followed of plac- 
ing a value on the monthly outputs on the metallic 
basis prevailing during the month in which the ore 
is mined. This procedure, apparently the only one 
which could be pursued under the circumstances, 
operates satisfactorily when copper and silver prices 
remain comparatively steady; but when fluctuations, 
such as have taken place several times during the 
past year, occur, profits are metamorphosed into 
actual losses. According to the showing made by 
our ore books, the profit of $233,290, previously re- 
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ferred to, has been made on the first-class ore mined 
and the second-class ore treated, basing our esti- 
mates in the manner indicated, when, as a matter of 
fact, the matte settlements, made about three months 
after the receipt of the ore at the smelter, at the 
market prices then prevailing were approximately 
$50,000 less. An additional sum of $30,000 may be 
said to have been lost on the sales of custom ores, 
owing to the fall in prices. 

“The capital expenditures on the company’s smelt- 
er shows that over $117,000 have been spent during 
the year in various ways. The installation of blast 
furnace No. 6, completion of the calcine furnace, 
etc., the purchase of the steam shovel, additional 
boilers and sampling mill machinery, etc., are re- 
sponsible for nearly one-half of this sum, while the 
balance was expended in the purchase and installa- 
tion of pumps, etc., used in connection with the 
water and fire protection system, buildings erected 
at the time of the strike for the accommodation of 
the employees, installation of a sewage system, etc., 
and in connection with the electrical machinery for 
the tramway. The money expended at the mine on 
machinery and plant and surface improvements was 
comparatively small, amounting to less than $13,000. 
Half of the amount was spent in the construction of 
a flume and in making additional improvements in 
connection with our water and fire protection sys- 
tem, while the remainder of the sum was expended 


in the erection of or additions to buildings and in~™ 


the purchase of additional machinery.” 
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Tamarack Mining Company, Michigan. 

The report of this company covers the calendar 
year of 1902. It differs from preceding reports of 
the company in one important point, which is the 
submission of statistics of production and costs. 

The financial statement shows assets as follows: 
Cash, accounts receivable and copper.on hand, $635,- 
148; supplies at mine, $275,195; wood and timber 
lands, $259,135; Hancock & Calumet Railroad 
bonds, $99,000; Mineral Range Railroad stock, $250,- 
000; Lake Superior Smelting Company stock, $100,- 
000; total, $1,618,478. The liabilities, including 
bills and accounts payable, were $1,036,512, leaving 
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a balance of $581,965. The statement of earnings 
and expenses for the year is as follows: 














Per Ib. 

Total. Copper. 

CN GE bs wi caatkeaseneaneunns $1,894,321 11.87 
ROE GUE hhci aicdceccececucenqe 47,586 0.30 
OE PIO a6 deb cctcccuciecces $1,941,907 12.17 
Running expenses at mine.......... $1,518,045 9.51 
Smelting, freight, etc. ............. 226,554 1.42 
Construction expenses .............. 154,878 0.97 
TO CRONE a 0 hci dcacdesecddus $1,899,477 11.90 
DA DOOR Sik edicddedceaces $42,430 0.27 
The balance brought forward from 1Ig01 was 


$539,535, making a total surplus of $581,965 at the 
close of the year, as above. 

The statement of comparative results for 1901 
and 1902 is as follows: 


1901. 1902. 
Te Te i tcacededeceexe 773,783 837,568 
TON SOU MED we cedcaccqcctecs 88,622 283,209 
"TOM COU MNOS occ tsccccctees 626,905 658,720 
Pounds mineral obtained .......... 29, 998,094 25,747,931 
Percentage refined copper in mineral 60.00 61.991 
Pounds refined copper per ton of 

Ok eer 26.1 20.9 
Pounds refined copper per ton of 

SUI Carve ceaedadetceviges 28.7 24.2 
Product fine copper, lbs............ 18,000,852 15.961 .g08 
Cost of mining per ton of rock.. $1.97 $1.81 
Cost of min’g per ton of rock stamped $2.44 $2.30 
Cost of stamping per ton hoisted, cts. 22.72 20.109 
Cost of stamp’g per ton stamped, cts. 24.953 23-299 


The superintendent’s report shows that the new 
work for the year was 256 ft. of shaft sinking; 
8,469 ft. driving on the Conglomerate; 741 ft. driv- 
ing on the Osceola Amygdaloid; 5,004 ft. cross-cut- 
ting and 1,440 ft. winzes. The depths of the shafts 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































on the property at the close of the year were as 
follows: No. 1, 3,408 ft.; No. 2, 4,356 ft.; No. 3, 
4,892 ft.; No. 4, 4,450 ft.; No. 5, 4,938 ft. 

The work of opening the territory tributary to 
No. 5 shaft was pushed during the year, and some 
good stoping ground was met with, but upor the 
whole, the product from the territory thus opened 
has been below the average of other parts of the 
mine. There is still much untouched ground on this 
part of the property, and some improvement may be 
shown. Owing to the limited production of stamp- 
ing-rock from this shaft, the cost of production was 
higher than from other portions of the mine, thus 
increasing the general average of the property. At 
No. 3 shaft, good copper-bearing ground has been 
opened by exploration, and at No. 2 shaft prepara- 
tions have been made to open up a large extent of 
the reserve ground. 

No, 2 shaft needs repairs, but the work of hoist- 
ing could not be interrupted long enough to make 
the thorough overhauling which was needed. 

The large compressor and hoist for No. 5 shaft 
have not yet been received, in consequence of the de- 
lay at the manufacturers and the machinists’ strike. 
The old equipment did very good work, however, 
and has lasted fairly well up to the present time. 
The principal construction expense for the year was 
incurred to complete the equipment work at this 
shaft. 

The mill was run without interruption during the 
year, and the resuits have been very satisfactory. 
The cost of stamping was lower than has been ob- 
tained for several years, although prices for labor 
and supplies were generally higher. 

The directors’ report says: “The directors can add 
very little to the report of our late superintendent, 
Capt. William E. Parnall. The only matter seem- 
ing to call for special comment is the development 
tributary to No. 5 shaft. It is unfortunate that the 
rock coming from this portion of our mine has not 
shown the copper contents which we had hoped. 
As pointed out by our superintendent, however, the 
amount of development work so far done, - while 
quite extensive, is yet very small in comparison to 
the large area of ground tributary to the shaft, and 
we shall continue to push development here as rapid- 
ly as possible. Meanwhile, the large reserves opened 
up in the past will still furnish us with ample rock 
of our present grade to maintain production. 

“The most serious loss which this company has 
sustained, and one which will be long felt, is that 
of the death of Capt. Parnall. His value to this 
company cannot be overestimated, and it is saying 
very little to attribute to him the present develop- 
ment of our property. Taking up the management 
where it had been left at the retirement of Capt. 
Daniell, whose brain conceived the inception of the 
company, he has proved a worthy successor, and 
he pushed the work forward with an insight into 
the future which was little less than marvelous.” 





Aetna Consolidated Quicksilver Mining Company, 
California. 

The report for the year 1902 shows receipts from 
interest, etc., $1,742; balance ‘from previous year, 
$60,712; total, $62,454. Operating expenses—includ- 
ing $15,211 for development work—were $21,888, 
leaving a balance of $40,566 at the close of the year. 

No quicksilver was produced. There were 690 
ft. of drifts and tunnels run and 706 ft. old tunnels 
re-opened. 

The report says: “Work during the year has been 
largely directed to opening up No. 5 level, and we 
have been successful in finding the ore-body which 
was shown in No. 2 level last year, extending down, 
and showing quite as well. A raise has been car- 
ried up from No. 5 level to No. 2 level, and all 
preparations made for stoping out the ore. The 
next move is to push in No. 7 level, and, from ap- 
pearances at No. 5, the chances are good that it will 
continue down to that depth or even lower. The 
furnace is being put in thorough repair, and we ex- 
pect early in the present year to have it running on 
the ore.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices, 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL. 





The Blue Goose. By Frank Lewis 
York; McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$1.50. 

Storage Battery Engineering. By Lamar Lyndon. 
New York; the McGraw Publishing Company. 
Pages, 360; illustrated. Price, $3. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen Geologischen 
Reichsanstalt. Volume LI, Parts 3 and 4. Vienna, 
Austria; R. Lechner. Pages, 420. 

Etudes des Phenomenes Volcaniques. By Francois 
Miron. Paris, France; Ch. Beranger. Pages, 
320; illustrated. Price (in New York), $3.50. 

Annual Report of the United States Life Saving Ser- 
vice, 1902. Sumner I. Kimball, General Superin- 
tendent, Washington; Government Printing Office. 
Pages, 476. 


Nason. New 
Pages, 296. Price, 


Canada. Report of ‘the Superintendent of Mines, 
1902. Dr. Eugene Haanel, Superintendent, Ot- 
tawa, Canada; Government Printer. Pages, 56; 


with maps and illustrations. 

Notes on Southwestern Utah and Its Iron Mines. 
By G. C. Hewett. Denver, Colo.; published by 
the Colorado Scientific Society. Pamphlet, 12 
pages; illustrated. 


Abstract of the Twelfth Census of the United 


States. 1900. William R. Merriam, Director of 
the Census. Washington; Government Printing 
Office. Pages, 306. 


Mineralogical Notes on Western Australian Tel- 
lurides. By L. J. Spencer. London, England; 
Reprinted from the Mineralogical Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1903. Pamphlet, 24 pages. 

British Guiana. The Mining Ordinance No. 1, of 
1903; with Mining Regulations, 1903. Collated 
with the Official Records. Georgetown, Dem- 
erara; Government Printer. Pages, 108. 


Industrial Conference Under the Auspices of the 
National Civic Federation. Held in New York, 
December 8-10, 1902. New York; published by 
the Federation; Ralph M. Easley, Secretary. 
Pages, 372. 

State Geological Survey of North Dakota. Sec- 
ond Biennial Report, 1901-1902. Dr. Frank A. 
Wilder, State Geologist. Bismarck, N. Dak.; 
published for the Survey. Pages, 262; with maps 
and illustrations. 

United States Geological Survey. Monograph 
XLII. The Mesabi Iron-Bearing District of 
Minnesota. By Charles Kenneth Leith. Wash- 
ington; Government Printing Office. Pages, 316; 
with maps and illustrations. ' 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 





Transactions of the American Electrochemical So- 
ciety. Volume II. Second Meeting. Charles J. 
Reed, Secretary. Philadelphia; Published by the 
Society. Pages, 280; illustrated. 


We recently referred to the activity of this so- 
ciety and to the number of papers presented at its 
first meeting. The second meeting showed an 
equal interest, and some important papers were pre- 
sented, most of them being very fully discussed by 
the members present. Among the important papers 
was one by Joseph W. Richards on “The Efficiency 
of Electric Furnaces”; one paper by Mr. Hutton on 
“The Fusion of Quartz in the Electric Furnace”; 
one by Dr. Haber on “The Formation of Metallic 
Dust from Cathodes,” and one by Alfred H. Cowles 
on “A Unit-of Electric Quantity for Use in Elec- 
trochemical Calculations.” Other papers of much 
interest were presented, but the list is too long for 
detailed reference to all. 
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Lead and Its Compounds. By Thomas Lambert. 
London; Scott, Greenwood & Co. New York; D. 
Van Nostrand Company. Pages, 228; illustrated 
by 40 plans and diagrams. Price, $3.50. 


This book treats briefly of the history of lead, the 
geographical distribution of the lead industry, phys- 
ical and chemical properties of the metal and its com- 
pounds, the dressing of lead ores, smelting of lead 
ores and condensation of lead fume, desilverization, 
manufacture of lead pipes and sheets, use of litharge 
and massicot, lead poisoning substitutes for white 
lead as pigment, zinc and its compounds, pumice 
stone, drying oils and siccatives, oil of turpentine, 
classification of mineral pigments according to their 
color, analysis of raw and finished products. 

The impossibility of treating effectively within the 
limits of 228 pages the broad range of subjects 
which are touched upon in this treatise must be ob- 
vious. The book is a compilation of old matter, 
which has neither been well selected nor well di- 
gested. There are numerous inaccuracies which are 
of such character as to imply lack of information 
on the part of the author. 





American Industrial Conditions and Competition, 
Report of the Commission Appointed by the Brit- 
ish Iron Trade Association. Edited by J. Stephen 
Jeans, Secretary of the Association. London, 
England; published by the British Iron Trade As- 
sociation. Pages 616; illustrated. 


The British Iron Trade Association has always 
taken much interest in American practice, and this 
was naturally stimulated when, in the years preced- 
ing the present enormous expansion of the home 
trade, American manufacturers began to export iron 
and steel on a considerable scale. The Association 
then appointed a commission, including men well 
known as experts in the trade, to examine into con- 
ditions in the United States and to report on manu- 
facturing conditions and the probabilities of ex- 
tended competition. The members of the Commis- 
sion visited this country, and were given—as the 
editor of this book gracefully acknowledges—every 
possible facility for examination and investigation. 
The results of their labors are given in the pres- 
ent volume, and are exceedingly interesting. They 
give the views of our methods taken by competent 
and shrewd, but not unfriendly, critics; and bring 
out many points which might not have occurred to 
our own observers, because they naturally looked 
at matters from a standpoint different from that of 
our own people. 

A large part of the book is taken up by the 
“General Report on American Industrial Condi- 
tions,” prepared by Mr. J. Stephen Jeans. This 
is divided into twelve sections, the first of which is 
a general introduction and outline of the investiga- 
tion. Section 2 treats of raw materials—iron ores 
and fuel of all kinds. Section 3 is on labor condi- 
tions, and Section 4 on organization and administra- 
tion. Transportation systems and conditions are 
described in Section 5; while Section 6 is devoted 
to the cost of producing iron and steel. In Sec- 
tion 1 the manufacture and treatment of finished 
steel products are treated. Section 8 relates to 
trusts and consolidations. The basic steel industry 
is the subject of Section 9. Collateral industries— 
such as rolling mills, locomotive and steam engine 
building, foundries, shipbuilding and electrical work 
—are referred to at length in Section 10. In Sec- 
tion II some economic problems are discussed, such 
as currency and credit, tariffs, foreign markets, la- 
borers’ and employers’ associations, capacity of 
works and profits of manufacture. In Section 12 
the Canadian iron and steel industries are described. 
An appendix is given, including many details of 
operations gathered from well-known works. This 
is a comprehensive and very valuable report, de- 
serving and requiring careful reading and compari- 
son. 

Following this general report are three special 
ones. Mr. Axel Sahlin, a well-known expert, 
writes of the production of coke and anthracite pig- 
iron. In twelve chapters, the first introductory, 
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he treats in order of the geography of iron; the pro- 
duction of ores; transportation and handling of 
ores; blast furnace fuel and flux; location of fur- 
naces; blast furnace plants; stocking and charging 
material; handling furnace products; blast furnace 
practice; description of some plants; direction, man- 
agement and labor; and future markets. 

The third report is by Mr. Enoch James, and is 
on the steel industries. Its four parts relate to the 
bessemer process; the open-hearth process; features 
of rolling mills and conditions of labor. 

The concluding report, by Mr. Ebenezer Parkes, 
is on the bar and sheet manufactures. To this Mr. 
Parkes adds an interesting chapter on technical 
schools in the United States. 

The book is a remarkable one, not only on account 
of the value of the reports and observations, but also 
because it shows a degree of international comity 
and friendship among manufacturers which was total- 
ly unknown not very long ago. Our iron and steel 
makers gave all possible information freely to the 
representatives of their chief competitors in trade. 
This was done freely and without any reservation of 
“trade secrets.” They evidently recognized the 
strength of their own position, and the value to 
them of the acute and friendly criticism which they 
receive in these reports. 





A Treatise on Roads and Pavements. By Prof. Ira 
Osborn Baker. New York; John Wiley & Sons. 
London; Chapman & Hall, Limited. Pages, 664; 
illustrated, Price, $5. 


Prof. Baker has written extensively at different 
times on the construction of roads and similar engi- 
neering work. This book, however, is not a collec- 
tion of scattered writings, but a well considered 
treatise on the engineering, location and construc- 
tion of country roads and city pavements. The 
author shows that the science of road-making and 
maintenance is really based on well-established ele- 
mentary principles, and that success in the art de- 
pends upon correct reasoning from these principles 
rather than in attempting to follow certain rules or 
methods of construction. In cases where there ex- 
ist a difference of opinion in regard to the best 
method, he has stated both fairly, with the reasons 
for the conflicting views. The first part of the 
book is devoted to country roads, and a large por- 
tion of this is given up to the principles involved in 
the construction and maintenance of earth and 
gravel roads. This is important, since such a large 
percentage of our country roads are and must con- 
tinue to be of this class. While the use of broken 
stone and other similar material for making hard 
roads is extending very rapidly, it is limited by local 
conditions, and there are many parts of the country 
where the use of such roads is not practicable, either 
on account of their cost, or from the scarcity of ma- 
terial. 

The second part of the book relates to urban and 
suburban roads, which include that class of roads 
having pavements or hard surfaces. This has been 
based generally on American experience and Amer- 
ican conditions, not only because they are best suited 
to this country, but because in some respects they 
are superior to those of any other country. <A good 
deal of space is given to maintenance, which is the 
point upon which most engineers and roadmasters 
having charge of city pavements and roads in sub- 
urban towns fail. We are all familiar with the many 
instances in which a good pavement has suffered 
from careless or incompetent maintenance to the 
great injury of the public. 

The information contained in this book seems to 
us to have been carefully compiled, and it is gener- 
ally presented in a clear and intelligent way. It 
will be valuable compendium for engineers having 
charge of the construction of roads or the super- 
vision of their maintenance. 


SCOTCH BLAST-FURNACES.—On March 15 
there were 84 furnaces in blast in Scotland, or two 
more than at the same period last year. Of these fur- 
naces, 48 are running on bessemer and basic pig. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


SpectaLLy REpPorTeED. 





Mininc Company Can Act Durine Stay oF RE- 
CEIVERSHIP PROCEEDINGS.—Where a receiver was ap- 
pointed for a mining company, but a stay was grant- 
ed pending a hearing in the Supreme Court, the 
company had full power to bring an action for 
trespass of its mining claims, until the receiver took 
possession, and after his discharge it had the right 
to prosecute to completion an action so commenced 
during the stay of proceedings in the, receivership. 
—Boston & Montana Consolidated Copper and Sil- 
ver Mining Company v. Montana Ore Purchasing 
Company (71 Pacific Reporter, 47) ; Supreme Court 
of Montana. 


RESUMPTION OF LABOR PREVENTS ForRFEITURE.— 
The failure to perform the annual labor on a min- 
ing claim does not render it open to relocation made 
after the owners have resumed work. Annual work 
can be performed on one mining location for the 
benefit of several, when there is a community of 
interest in all the locations, which brings it within 
the provisions of the laws of the United States, as 
expressed in the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, section 2324.—Little Dorrit Coal Mining 
Company v. Arapahoe Coal Mining Company (71 
Pacific Reporter, 389) ; Supreme Court of Colorado. 





DeLay IN Movine to Set Asipe. DEFAULT JupG- 
MENTS ARE FATAL.—A mining lease provided that on 
default of the lessee to pay for twenty days after 
the same became due the royalties provided in the 
lease a judgment of ejectment might be entered. It 
was held that a judgment entered many months af- 
ter default in the payment of royalties and in the 
payment of taxes and interest premiums provided 
for in the lease will not be set aside—Beedele v. 
Hilldale Mining Company (53 Atlantic Reporter, 
764); Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 





Wuart Is Nor VIOLATION OF RESTRAINING ORDER. 
—The fact that a mining prospector with his assist- 
ants has entered upon another’s property, held un- 
der application for a patent as a mining claim, and 
is sinking three shafts, the debris being deposited 
by their operations, and has carried away an assay 
sample, will not warrant an injunction to restrain 
trespass; it not appearing that the prospector is 
insolvent, and his acts not tending to destroy or 
materially injure the substance of the estate. The 
entry on another’s mining claim for the mere pur- 
pose of posting notices of a discovery of quartz 
lodes with the intention of locating them is not a 
violation of a restraining order issued to prevent the 
continuation of a trespass consisting of the sinking 
of shafts, etc—Harley v. Montana Ore Purchasing 
Company (71 Pacific Reporter, 407); Supreme 
Court of Montana. 





PERFORMANCE OF StaTuToRY Dutirs Does Nor ReE- 
LEASE FROM LIABiLity.—The laws of Kansas (Chap- 
ter 159, 1897), which make it incumbent upon every 
mine owner, agent, lessee or operator of a coal 
mine to employ a competent fire-boss, whose duties 
as described by the statute are to “examine every 
working place every morning with a safety lamp 
before the miners or other employees enter their re- 
spective working places,” do not prescribe the limit 
of care to be exercised by such mine owner or oper- 


ator towards employees engaged in working the 


mines. The statute increases the duties of the 
owner or operator by requiring him to employ a 
competent person to look especially after the condi- 
tion of the mine, and if, through the negligence of 
such fire-boss, one of the employees is injured by 
the explosion of gas therein the owner or operator 
is liable in damages for such injury, even though 
such person was competent and had made the ex- 
amination required by law.—Schmolstieg v. Leaven- 


worth Coal Comapny (70 Pacific Reporter, 888) ; 
Supreme Court of Kansas. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





_ We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
eens be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so_ requested. 
Letters: should be addressed to the MANAGING EpiTorR. 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 





The Society of Electrochemists and Metallurgists. 


Sir.—On page 380 of THE ENGINEERING AND MIN- 
ING JouRNAL for March 7, you mention the Society 
of Electrochemists and Metallurgists. It may pre- 
vent confusion and may interest you to know that 
at the first council meeting it was unanimously de- 
cided that the name of the Society should be “The 
Faraday Society, to Promote the Study of Electro- 
chemistry and Electrometallurgy, Chemical Physics 
and Metallography and Kindred Subjects.” The ad- 
dress of the Society is 82 Victoria Street, London, 
S. W., England. A. K. Huntincton. 

London, March 17, 1903. 


Gold and Silver Products in Electrolytic Refineries. 


Sir.—In looking over the statistical figures of silver 
and gold production given in my article on “Electro- 
lytic Copper Refining,” in your issue of March 14, I 
note that the following changes were made from 
the figures of my manuscript copy, which I inadver- 
tently overlooked in correcting proofs. 

The by-product of silver recovered daily should 
read 74,100 oz. instead of 741,100 as given, while the 
annual gold output of the American copper refineries 
according to their returns, supplemented by my esti- 
mates in a few cases, amounted to 346,020 oz., valued 
at $7,152,233, instead of 250,000 oz., valued at $5,167,- 
500, as stated. 

Please insert a note calling attention to these cor- 
rections in your next issue. Titus ULKE. 

Johnsonburg, Pa., March 28, 1903. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, — » etc.s 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. While names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 





Manganese Ore.—What is a unit of manganese, 
and, as per the current wholesale price list pub- 
lished in the JourNAL, how can I calculate the value 
per short ton of, say, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60 and 64 per 
cent manganese ore ?—MANGANESE. 

Answer.—The trade custom is to base all prices 
on an ore containing 50 per cent manganese. To 
find the value per short ton multiply the per cent of 
manganese content by the price quoted per unit; 
thus a 50 per cent ore at 18c. per unit would be 
worth $9 per ton. A lower or higher grade ore 
would bring a proportionate amount. Deductions 
are usually made for phosphorus in excess of 0.1 
per cent, and for silica in excess of 8 per cent. 





Magnesite.—I am anxious to obtain information as 
to the method of mining and preparation of mag- 
nesite for market; its consumption and uses in 
America, and value—F. M. 

Answer.—Magnesite is produced chiefly in 
Greece and Austria-Hungary, though extensive de- 
posits exists in Germany and other foreign coun- 
tries, and in the United States an increased quan- 
tity is being mined in California. Uses for mag- 
nesite are growing, but the larger part of the world’s 
production is consumed in the manufacture of car- 
bon dioxide gas for carbonating beverages; making 
bricks for open-hearth furnaces and converters in 
the steel industry and for lining rotary kilns used 
in the manufacture of portland cement; in the 
preparation of Epsom and Glauber salts, and as 2 
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non-conducting covering for boilers, etc. Grecian 
crude magnesite sells, f. o. b. New York, at $6 to 
$6.50 per long ton; calcined, $17.50 to $18 per 
short ton, and bricks (foreign and domestic), $175 
per thousand. Further information relative to this 
subject will be found in The Mineral Industry, 
Volumes II and X. 


Molybdenum.—Can you give me any information 
as to the value of molybdenum and the addresses 
of buyers of the ore?—G. W. D. 

Answer.—The price of molybdenum ranges from 
$1.55 to $2 per pound. During 1901 the latest sta- 
tistics at hand, the production of molybdenum 
amounted to 35,000 pounds and ferro-molybdenum 
to 16,000 pounds. The following concerns purchase 
ores of the rare metals: A. B. Frenzel, 1540 Sher- 
man Avenue, Denver, Colo.; Ash & Deninger, 
Phoenixville, Pa.; Primos Chemical Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


- — 


THE SHERMAN AUTOMATIC ORE BUCKET TRIPPING 
DEVICE. 


The object of this automatic machine is to trip, 
or dump, ore or other similar buckets at any point 
desired between the cable above and the receiving 
bin, car, boat or other receptacle below. 

Its operation is as follows: At the bottom of the 
automatic tripper is fastened a heavy hook, which 
is hooked to the bale of the ore bucket or other 
receptacle. The bucket, together with the automatic 


THE SHERMAN AUTOMATIC BUCKET TRIPPING 
DEVICE. 


tripper is elevated and conveyed along the cable to 
its destination or dumping place, when the bucket 
together with the tripper just above it is lowered. 
The tripper, an automatic device, will trip or 
empty the bucket at any point desired between the 
cable above and the receiving bin below. At first 
the automatic tripper is set so as to dump the bucket 
close to the ground, and as the pile increases in 
height, the tripper can be changed so as to dump 
the bucket higher up, and so on until the pile is as 
high as desired. It can be changed to dump at any 
point in a very short time by simply loosening a hand 
wheel and changing the position of the pawl. 

It requires no hand labor in emptying the bucket. 
Ordinarily it is necessary to have a man at the car 
to dump each bucket, but by using this automatic 
machine, his labor can be entirely done away with 
for the machine will automatically dump its load 
wherever desired. This is a very important matter 
indeed, especially in handling large quantities of 
coke, coal or other similar substances which are 
liable to be damaged by breakage. 

It is also very important in handling ore, especially 
when emptying same into cars from boats. It is 
strong and substantial, and not liable to get out of 
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order. The cut given shows the bucket just after 
being tripped or emptied by this automatic device. 

It is manufactured by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE TURNER CRUCIBLE FURNACE. 


The Turner Brass Works, Chicago, are manu- 
facturers of the Turner crucible furnace outfit, il- 
lustrated herewith. This device occupies a space 
of 12 by 5 ins., and is handsomely nickel plated. 
The fireclay casing holds the heat so perfectly that 
the most refractory substance can be fused with ease. 
The crucible will hold about 10 ounces of gold. 


TURNER CRUCIBLE FURNACE. 


The power which can be obtained from the blow- 
pipe is far beyond what is required for most pur- 
poses and is limited only by the fusibility of the 
crucible and casing. This blowpipe is detached from 
the furnace, and can be used for brazing, tempering, 
annealing, fusing, soldering and all other work 
where heat is required. It is remarkable as pro- 
ducing a very high degree of heat, owing to the 
use of the double jet construction in the burner. 
The air and gas enter the combustion chamber sepa- 
rately, and are independently controlled by the opera- 
tor. They are there united in the exact chemical 
proportions and produce perfect combustion and 


shoot forth in one intensely hot pointed flame. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY 


UNITED STATES. 

The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL 
upon the receipt of 25 cents. In ordering specifications cor- 
respondents are requested to name the issue of the JournaL 
in which notice of the patent appeared. 


Week Ending March 24, 1903. . 


723,243. ROTARY CONCRETE-FLUME MACHINE.— 
Charles R. Cook, Ethanac, Cal. The combination with the 
hopper, of means for moving same forwardly, a feeding 
device arranged within the hopper for projecting material 
through an opening produced in the rear of the hopper, and 
a series of rollers arranged at the rear of the hopper and 
adapted to pack the material fed therefrom. 


723,251. METALLURGICAL AND CHEMICAL FUR- 
NACE.—Charles A. Doremus, New York, N. Y. A metal- 
lurgical and chemical furnace which consists of a hori- 


zontally-rotating covered hearth, on which the materials 
to be treated are spread, and burners placed radially within 
the furnace and extending over the surface of the hearth 
in such position as to project the flames issuing from them 
upon the hearth. 

723,263. COMPOSITION FOR AN ACID-PROOF CE- 
MENT.—Hugo Gallinowsky, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of 
one-half to William Maguire, Toronto, Canada. An acid- 
proof cement consisting of a fibrous material impregnated 
with magnesium chloride and silicic-acid anhydrate com- 
bined with a basic cement. 

723,276. ANNEALING SYSTEM.—Johnson Hughes, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In an annealing system, the combination of a 
heating-chamber, with a muffle or cooling chamber, and 
means for conveying to said heating-chamber air heated in 
said muffle-chamber. 

723,277. HOIST.—George C. Hunter, Chicago, Il]. The com- 
bination of a pair of connected cylinders; a pair of oppo- 
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sitely-acting pistons, each carrying a pulley at its outer 
end; a fluid-supply chamber; a valve communicating with 
both the inner and outer ends of said cylinders, and 
adapted to exhaust the fluid at the outer ends of said 
cylinders and at the same time admit fluid into their inner 
ends, and to exhaust the fluid from the inner ends of said 
cylinders and at the same time admit fluid into their 
outer ends; and a cable passing over said pulleys and 
adapted to be taken up through the outward movement of 
said pistons. 


723,281. MAKING CEMENTITIOUS PRODUCTS OR 
ARTIFICIAL STONE.—William E. Jaques, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., assignor to Alfred O. Crozier, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. An improvement in making a cementitious product 
or artificial stone, consisting in forming a compact porous 
mass of moist and unset cementitious’ material; then cov- 
ering an external surface of the said compacted mass with 
a cementitious liquid and confining the said liquid exter- 
nally of the said surface; then exerting further pressure 
upon the aforesaid compacted mass to spread the latter and 
thereby force or run moisture from the said liquid facing 
into the pores of the aforesaid compacted mass, and then 
permitting the resulting product to set and harden. 


723,307, TUNNEL CONSTRUCTION.—Jesse W. Reno, 
New York, N. Y. In a tunnel structure, the combination 
with a cylindrical shell, of an exterior reinforcing member 
rigidly attached thereto. 


723,310. KILN, FURNACE, ETC.—Jacob Roberts, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. A kiln having a series of air-conduits inter- 
mediate the top and bottom of the walls thereof, a series 
of similar conduits opening above the charged furnace- 
space, inclined flaring mouths to said conduits, opening upon 
the furnace-space, said mouths being so inclined as to 
project the current of air issuing therefrom in the same 
direction to produce a spiral motion of the air-currents 
inside the furnace. 


723,311. MANUFACTURE OF EXPLOSIVES, CELLU- 
LOID, OR THE LIKE.—Robert Robertson and William 
Rintoul, Waltham Abbey, England. A process for the 
recovery of acetone from admixture with air, consisting in 
bringing the mixture into intimate contact with a solution 
of a bisulphite and subsequently separating the acetone. 


723,362. PROCESS OF CONCENTRATING ORES.— 
Henry F. Campbell, Melrose, Mass. A process of concen- 
trating ores to remove a definite proportion of constitu- 


ents capable of being rendered paramagnetic, consisting in 
heating said ores to render said constituents paramagnetic 
and passing the same through a magnetic field of a strength 
inversely proportioned to the degree Of exposure to heat. 


723,363. PROCESS OF CONCENTRATING ORE.—Henry 
F. Campbell, Melrose, Mass. A process of concentrating 
ferruginous ores containing sulphides, which consists in 
heating the material for a brief time sufficiently to render 
portions thereof responsive to electrical influences without 
the removal of a substantial amount of any constituent 
other than water, and subjecting the material to such in- 
fluences for the removal of the portions of the material 
rendered responsive. 


723,368. PROCESS OF PURIFYING AND DESULPHU- 
RIZING CRUDE PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM DIS: 
TILLATES.—Theodorg F. Colin, Elizabeth, N. J., and 
Otto P. Amend, New York, N. Y. A process of desulphu- 
rizing petroleum and its distillates which consists in the 
oxidation of the sulphur contained therein (without pre- 
cpitation of the sulphur) by means of a hypochlorite in 
alkaline solution in the presence of an oxygen-carrier o: 
catalytic agent, at ordinary or slightly-elevated tempera- 
tures. 


723,387. PUMPING-ENGINE.—Ebenezer Hill, South No: 
walk, Conn. A pumping-engine having a main pump wit! 
inwardly-opening inlet and outwardly-opening discharge 
valves, closed chambers containing parts of said valves, 
a reciprocating auxiliary pump, a fluid connection between 
the main-pump-operating cylinder and the auxiliary-pump 
operating cylinder, whereby the latter is operated by th« 

. same fluid as the former, and a single fluid-conduit con 
necting each closed main-pump valve-chamber with th: 
auxiliary pump whereby fluid is through each single con- 
duit forced to and drawn from each pump-valve chambe: 
by the auxiliary pump for accelerating the opening and clos 
ing of the main-pump valve. 


723,398. ART OF OPERATING ELECTROLYTIC CELLS. 
—Ernest A. Le Sueur, Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. An im- 
proved art of operating electrolytic cells having porous 
diaphragms separating bodies of liquid on the anode and 
cathode sides, respectively, which consists in feeding solu- 
tion to be decomposed to the anode-compartment, maintain- 
ing a greater fluid-pressure on the anode side of the dia- 
phragm than on the cathode side, whereby movement oc 
curs of solution from the anode-compartment through the 
diaphragm to the cathode-compartment, and feeding water 
to the cathode-compartment in such a manner as to displace 
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an equivalent volume of the alkaline solution from said 
cathode-compartment. : 


723.4377 APPARATUS FOR CHANGING WINDING- 
ROPES IN MINES.—Alexander Beien, Herne, Germany 
In an apparatus for changing ropes in mines, the combina- 
tion of a winding-reel upon which the substitute rope is 
wound, a friction-geared steam-crane provided with two 
drums around which the substitute rope passes from the 
reel in single convolutions side by side, and a rope-wheel 
under which the substitute rope passes to be temporarily 
connected to the rope to be replaced. 


723,443. MELTING-FURNACE.—Fred H. Daniels, Worces- 
_ ter, Mass. A melting-furnace comprising the main cham- 
ber, its floor downwardly curved forming a melting-basin, 
the annexed preheating-chamber provided with a floor com- 
posed of a series of adjacently-disposed water-pipes that 
overlay the bed of fire-brick, and upon which the cold ma- 
terials are charged and moved forward, said pipes being so 
arranged as to permit the feeding of miscellaneous scrap, 
and a power-operated charging device adapted for moving 
the materials along the pipe-floor into said melting-basin. 
723.479. COKE-PUSHER.—Edwin A. Moore, Philadelphia, 
Pa. <A coke-pusher having an extensible jib pivotally se- 
cured at its lower end to the frame of a car, and provided 





with revoluble carriers; in combination with a pusher-bar 
supported by said jib and carriers, and provided with 
means for projecting and retracting the jib. 

723,485. DREDGER.—Raymond A. Perry, Oakland, Cal. A 
dredge-boat having in its hull a channel which is elongated 
in the direction of the length of the boat said channel ex- 
tending through from the deck to the bottom and being 
open at both top and bottom, a spud or pile to be driven 
through said channel into the mud beneath the boat, and 
power devices connecting the boat with the fixed spud or 
pile whereby the boat may be advanced relative to the 
spud or pile. 

723,493- DOUBLE COKE-PUSHER.—Frederic W. C. 
Schniewind, Néw York, N. Y., assignor to the United Coke 
and Gas Company, New York, N. Y. A coke-pusher pro- 
vided with two opposite balancing pusher-bars, means for 
supporting said bars, and a separate motor for each bar, 
whereby the bars may be reciprocated simultaneously or in- 
dependently of each other; in combination with two op- 
posite ovens. 

723,494. CEMENT AND ARTIFICIAL-STONE COMPO- 
SITION.—Adolph C. Schultz, Detroit, Mich., assignor of 
two-thirds to George A. Ficke and Frederick Wilhelm, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A composition of matter for use as a 
hydraulic cement or petrifier consisting of burnt or vitri- 
fied clay or brick and gravel in the pulverized state and 
lime. 

723,500. TREATING COPPER ORES AND ORES OF 
COPPER AND NICKEL.—Hermann G. C. Thofehrn, Par- 
is, France, and Bernard de Saint Seine, Widnes, England. 





A treatment of copper ore, matte of copper and raw cop- 
per in a reverberatory furnace, consisting in blowing into 
said furnace on the surface of the bath, a mixture of super- 
heated steam and air carrying along silica. 


723,501. MANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—Hermann G. C. 
Thofehrrt, Paris, France. A process for the manufacture 
of steel consisting in blowing in a hearth-furnace, on the 
surface of a cast-iron bath and by means of bDlast-pipes 
a mixture of air, steam, lime and hydrocarbons. 


723,516. DUMP-CAR.—Frederic A. Delano, Chicago, Ill. In 
a car of the class described, the combination of a support- 
ing-frame, a flat bottom portion extending longitudinally 
of the car out and to each side of the longitudinal center 
and provided with downwardly and outwardly inclined lat- 
eral edges forming discharging-aprons and side boards 
formed of vertical portions arranged at or near the outer 
side of the car and swinging doors pivotally secured to the 
vertical portions inclined downwardly and inwardly to meet 
the floor portion. 


723,528. KILN OR APPARATUS FOR CALCINING PUR- 
POSES.—John R. Horton, Worksop, England. In cal- 


cining kilns an inclined outlet passage, an outer door 
adapted to close said passage completely, an inner. door ar- 
ranged in said passage and adapted not to close said pas- 
sage completely when in its position of closure, and means 
for causing said inner door to assume its said position. 


723,531. APPARATUS FOR CONDENSING SMOKE, 
FUMES, OR GASES.—William B. Jackson, Denver, Colo., 
assignor to the Smoke Exterminator and Fume Condenser 
Company, Pueblo, Colo. In a smoke and fume condenser, 
the combination of a condensing-tank, a conduit for in- 
troducing smoke and fumes into the tank, a larger auxiliary 
conduit, mounted in the tank and surrounding the inlet, 
and a spraying device located within and carried by the 
auxiliary conduit. 


723,561. ARTIFICIAL FUEL.—Helen M. Van Etten, Mo- 
ravia, N. Y. A composition for artificial fuel consisting of 
mineral coal mixed with bitumen and alum. 


723,594. PROCESS OR: PRODUCING STEEL.—Peter 
Eyermann, Benrath, near Dusseldorf, Germany. <A process 
which consists in charging liquid pig-iron from the blast- 
furnace directly upon a furnace-hearth, and heating the 
metal first by the combustion of poor blast-furnace gas, 
and finally by the combustion of improved blast-furnace gas. 


723,595. APPARATUS FOR MAKING SULPHURIC AN- 
HYDRIDE.—Willianm C. Ferguson, Flushing, N. Y., as- 
signor to General Chemical Company, New York, N. Y. 
An apparatus for the manufacture of sulphuric anhydride, 
said apparatus comprising a plurality of contact-chambers, 
a connection-pipe from the outlet of one chamber to the 
inlet of the next, an air-supply pipe branched on such con- 
nection-pipe, and a regulating device on said air-supply pipe. 


723,596. PROCESS OF MAKING SULPHURIC AN- 
HYDRIDE.—William C. Ferguson, Flushing, N. Y. as- 
signor to General Chemical Company, New York., N. Y. 
A process which consists in bringing a mixture con- 
taining sulphurous-acid gas and air into contact with 
catalytic substances in such proportions as to convert 
only a portion of the sulphurous-acid gas into sul- 
phuric anhydride, then carrying the partially-converted 
mixture away from the catalytic substances, and mixing 
cool air with the said partially-converted product, and there- 
upon bringing the mixture of such air and the partially- 
converted product into renewed contact with catalytic sub- 
stances to continue the conversion into sulphuric anhydride. 


723,601. MANUFACTURE OF CAST-IRON ALLOYS.— 
Georg Grunauer, Berlin, Germany. A process of producing 
an alloy of cast-iron and nickel, which consists in melting 
cast-iron in a suitable furnace, tapping off the metal, and 
adding nickel to the molten metal after it has left the 
melting-furnace. 


723,620. BRICK-KILN.—John Peck, Haverstraw, N. Y. 
A brick-kiln having a grate at each end of the arch and 
having in the middle portion of the arch an open or*checker 
work of brick to which the grate-bars extend. 


723,631. METHOD OF HEATING MATERIAL.—Edward 
G. Acheson, Stamford township, Canada, assignor to the 
Acheson Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. A method of con- 
ducting reactions which proceed under definite temperature 
conditions, which consists in maintaining within a mass of 
material regions of definite maximum and of minimum 
temperature, both of which are comprised within the tem- 
perature limits of the reaction, whereby the operation is 
conducted throughout the entire mass of the material un- 
der treatment. 


723,643. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Charles S. Bradley, New 
York, N. Y. An electric furnace consisting of a rotary 
wheel or annulus forming the receptacle for the material 
under treatment, said annulus having sides and bottom 
each formed of sectional plates, each of said plates consist- 
ing of a metal backing provided with a suitable lining 
secured thereon, and means for passing the current through 
the material within the furnace. 


723,668. RECUPERATIVE GAS-FURNACE.—Lazenby C. 
Hamlink, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Laclede Fire Brick 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. A tiling-block 
for gas-furnaces having a channel extending therethrough 
and provided with an exterior groove extending trans- 
versely of the channel in the block and across two meeting 
sides of the block. 


723,676. PUMPING APPARATUS.—David W. Jones, San 
Francisco, Cal. A pumping apparatus comprising a main 
or discharge pipe: a suction-pipe connected with the lower 
end of the’ main pipe: an injection-nozzle applied at the 
base of the main or discharge pipe: a check-valve in the 
main pipe: a pipe parallel with the main pipe and con- 
nected at its upper end with a pump at the surface: a feed- 
Pipe connecting the upper end of the main or dis- 
charge pipe with a tank and a pipe connecting the tank 
with the side of the pump opposite its force-pipe. 


723,688. APPARATUS FOR MEASURING AND CONVEY- 
ING COAL OR THE LIKE.—Bradford Leslie, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, England. A conveyor comprising a girder hinged 
at its rear end, an endless chain hanging over the front 
end of the girder, cross-pins on the chain, self-righting buck- 
ets suspended from the cross-pins, running wheels carried 
by the cross-pins, rails on the girder whereon the said 
wheels run, a framing hanging in the bight of the sus- 
pended portion of the chain, sprocket-wheels in the said 
framing, and sprocket-wheels at the rear end of the girder 
with which the said running wheels engage. 
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723,723. _APPARATUS FOR HANDLING. PIT-SCRAP.— 
Frank E.. Parks, Duquesne, Pa. The combination with an 





open-hearth furnace, of an open-top mold resting in the pit 
beneath the metal-spout and in position to receive the metal 
drippings, said mold being separate from the spout. 


723,743 and 723,744. PUMP FOR RAISING LIQUIDS BY 
COMPRESSED AIR.—Carl F. Simon, Stollberg, Germany, 
assignor to Chemische Fabrik Rhenania, Aachen, Germany. 
In a pump for raising liquids by compressed air, a dis- 
tributing-valve, means for directing a pressure of air en- 
trapped and compressed by the liquid as it flows into the 
container against said valve to move it in one direction, 
and means adapted during the raising of the liquid from 
the container to direct a pressure of air from a compressed- 
air supply against the valve to move it in the opposite 
direction. 


723,751. APPARATUS FOR INDICATING THE THERM- 
AL QUALITY OF GASES.—Wilbur F. Steele, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Acme Gas Company, New York, N. Y. 
An apparatus for determining the thermal quality of gases, 
comprising a case having therein two tubes hinged together 
slightly out of alinement with each other, and attached to 
fixed points at their ends, the base of the lower tube hav- 
ing means for heating same, and the top of the upper tube 
being open to provide draft, a rack-bar attached to the 
central hinged point of the tubes, and multiplying-gearing 
and a pointer actuated thereby. 


723,771. BUCKET-DUMPING APPARATUS.—Tury E. An- 
derson, Denver, Colo. The combination with a suitable 
frame, of a bucket-holder, a counterbalance normally hold- 
ing the holder in the elevated position and in the path of 
the bucket to be dumped, and means connected with the 
bucket-holder for supporting the latter in operative position 
on the frame and adapted to invert the holder and bucket 
as they are, carried downwardly by the gravity of the load 
which overcomes the counterbalance. 


723,782. DRILLING-JAR.—Frank H. Norris, Tiona, Pa., as- 
signor of one-half to W. C. Norris, Tiona, Pa. In a drilling- 
jar, the combination with the reins of a butt welded 
thereto and extending with the full size of the butt to ap- 
proximately the end of the weld. 


723,787. PROCESS OF EXTRACTING METALS FROM 
ORES.—Sidney Trivick, Chapham, England. A process for 
evolving nascent chlorine and effecting the chlorination of 
metallic substances in order that they may be extracted 
from a metalliferous mass by rendering them solvent con- 
sisting in adding to the mass a mixture in definite pro- 
portions of two substances, one being dry. chloride of lime 
and the other.a metallic salt, the proportions being such as 
to result in the formation of a hypochlorite of the-metal of 
the added salt and a chloride of that metal with* will 
evolve nascent chlorine. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
The following is a list of patents published by the British 
Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and metal- 
lurgy: 





Week Ending March 7, 1903. 

26,673 of 1901. DYNAMO.—F. E. Elmore, London. A 
unipolar dynamo for rapid electrodeposition of metals, hav- 
ing its armature in direct electrical connection with the 
electrodes of the cell. 

5,860 of 1902. STEEL MAKING.—W. Galbraith, Sheffield. 
A process for making steel, by first desiliconising and de- 
carburising in an acid lined vessel, then dephosphorising in 
a basic lined vessel and afterward deoxidising in a Siemens 
furnace on which is also added the necessary carbon man- 
ganese, etc. 

15,271 of 1902. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—C. A. Keller, 
Paris, France. In electric melting and refining having a 
preliminary chamber for mining into which the current 

“may also bé introduced. 

17,314 of 1902. WASHING OUT DRILL HOLES.—J. V. 
Brejcha, Strassburg, Germany. Improved arrangement for 
washing out the holes made by rock drills. 

27,988 of 1902. ORE BREAKER.—Fred Krupp Grusonwerk, 
Magdeburg, Germany. An ore breaker of the jaw type, 
having a ‘reversible jaw with both sides made to be used 
as a crushing surface. 

58 of 1903. NICKEL ORE SMELTING.—J. W. Chenhall, 
Totnes: Smelting nickel ores in the bath of molten iron 
or steel with which it is to be alloyed. 
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TO ENGINEERS VISITING NEW YORK. 


A room for the exclusive use of visiting mining en- 
gineers is maintained at the New York office of THE 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JoURNAL. Visitors to the 
metropolis are cordially invited to take advantage of 
the facilities it offers, by having their mail addressed 
in care of the JouRNAL and making its office their 
headquarters. The managers of the branch offices will 
also be glad to welcome visiting engineers and to be 
of any service to them that they can. 


We are informed that the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy offers to all members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers non-resident in 
Great Britain, the privilege of free use of the Insti- 
tution offices and library in Salisbury House, Lon- 
don Wall, E. C. Visiting engineers may have their 
letters addressed to the offices of the Institution and 
thus enjoy the advantages of temporary office accom- 
modation in the city of London. 





PERSONAL. 





Mr. Courtenay de Kalb is now at Boston, Mass. 

Mr. J. Parke Channing is in the City of Mexico. 

Dr. E. H. Cook, of Denver, has been in New York 
City. 

Mr. T. E. Schwarz, of Denver, Colo., has re- 
turned from southern Mexico. 


Mr. Frank Klepetko is returning to New York 
City from his trip to Peru. 

Mr. John B. Farish left New York City for Los 
Angeles, Cal., on March 28. 


Mr. A. C. Beatty, of Denver, Colo., is now at the 
Dolores Mine, Chihuahua, Mex. 


Mr. T. A. Bennett has returned to New York 
City from Cerro de Pasco, Peru. 

_Mr. James W. Neill, of Salt Lake City, was in 
New York during the past week. 

Mr. J. Trowbridge Bailey, of New York City, 
has returned from a trip to Mexico. 


Mr. C. L. Wright, of Omaha, Neb., is on his way 
home from the United States of Colombia. 


Mr. M. A. Knapp is assistant manager at the 
Barranca del Cobre Mine, near Chihuahua, Mex. 


Mr. Hennen Jennings has been elected president 
of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, London. 


Mr. R. J. Frecheville, of London, has become con- 
sulting engineer to the Hinman Concessions, Limited. 


Mr. H. W. Hardinge, mining engineer, of Den- 

ver, Colo., is in New York City on professional busi- 
ness. 
; Mr. J. il. Henley is now superintendent of the 
Valley Leasing and Mining Company, at Leadville, 
Colo. 

Mr. John Hays Hammond has gone to Denver, 


es on his way to the Dolores Mine, Chihuahua, 
Mex. 


_ Mr. Daniel Lynch, of the Silent Friend Mining 
Company, of Leadville; has been visiting Central City, 
Colo. 

Mr. J. J. Reilley, of Southern California, has 
been looking after mining interests in Gilpin Coun- 
ty, Colo. 

Dr. Alfred Simon, of London, has gone to Pitts- 
burg, Pa., to investigate coal mining methods in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Arthur S. Dwight has resigned the manage- 


ment of the Compania Metallurgica Mexicana at San 
Luis Potosi, Mex. . 


Mr. Robert M. Raymond, manager of the El Oro 
mines, Mexico, recently visited the Butters plant at 
Virginia City, Nev. 

Mr. Frank D. Jeffrey has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. George Chartier has left Los Angeles, Cal., 
for Paris, France. to be absent for 60 days on im- 
portant mining business. 


Mr. T. G. Davey, consulting engineer to the 


Rhodesian copper companies, sails from London on 
April 11 for South Africa. 


Mr. _ Theodore F. Van Wagenen, of Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, is now on a mine exploration trip through 
Transvaal, Natal and Cape Colony. 

Dr. J. A. Holmes, chief of the mining department 
of the St. Louis Exposition, has started. on an East- 
ern trip to consult some of the mining exhibitors. 

Mr. George W. Maynard, of New York City, ac- 
companied by Mr. Forbes Rickard, of Denver, Colo., 
has gone to investigate a group of mines in Idaho. 


Mr. A. Henderson, manager of the Compania 
Minera de Penoles at Mapimi, Mex., has been visit- 
ing with Mr. C. M. Van Cleve in San Luis Potosi. 

Mr. J. H. Woodward, president of the Wood- 
ward Iron’ Company, of Birmingham, Ala., will re- 
turn to his home this week after a ttip to California. 





Prof. Ira N. Hollis, who holds the chair of engi- 
neering of Harvard University, has been elected 
president of the Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 


Mr. Percy L. Fearn, consulting engineer to the 
White Knob Copper Company, Idaho, came to New 
York City during the week to attend a meeting of his 
company. 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State mineralogist of 
North Carolina, and Mr. W. D. Twitchell, of Las 
Vegas, N. M., have been visiting mines near Flor- 
ence, Ariz. 


Mr. H. B. Davis has resigned the management 
of the San Luis Valley Land and Mining Company, 
at Crestone, Colo. Mr. Percy George, of Philadel- 
phia, replaces Mr. Davis. 


Mr. Ernest A. Wiltsee is now the agent, in New 
York City, of the Venture Corporation, Limited, of 
London, and Mr. John C. Montgomery, represents 
that company at Denver, Colo. 


Mr. A. E. Stilwell, of Kansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, 
is in Mexico with a number of English capitalists, 
who are looking for investments. 


Mr.’ Robert S. Town, of New York, president of 
the Compania Metalurgica Mexicana, is in Mexico, 
looking after his many mining, smelting and railroad 
interests, throughout the Republic. 


Mr. W. H. Davis, superintendent of the Smug- 
gler-Union cyanide plant at Pandora, Colo., recently 
resigned to accept a position with the Idaho Gold 
Mining Company at Weiser, Idaho. 


Mr. E. M. Rogers, formerly in Colorado, and 
lately connected with the Guggenheim Exploration 
Company, has opened an office as consulting engi- 
neer at 71 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. R. W. Purdam, of Thunder Mountain, Idaho, 
has gone to Pittsburg. He is accompanied by Mr. 
E. H. Dewey, general manager of the Boise, Nampa 
& Owyhee and Idaho Northern railways. 


Mr. A. C. Poor has been looking over mining pos- 
sibilities in the northern mining section of Gilpin 
County, Colo., soon to be developed through the new 
Moffat railroad from Denver to Salt Lake. 


Mr. F. L. Sizer, of Helena, Mont., has been re- 
tained as consulting mining engineer by the Kimber- 
ly-Montana Gold Mining Company, which has taken 
over the Bear Gulch mines, near Jardine, Mont. 


Mr. H. F. Wells, secretary of the Henson Creek 
Lead Mines Company, together with some of the 
Eastern stockholders, recently inspected the property 
near Lake City, Colo., and decided to close down 
work temporarily. 


Mr. J. H. Means, of Sydney, N. S., manager of 
blast furnaces there, is in the Birmingham, Ala., 
District visiting relatives. He reports that the 
negro labor carried from Alabama to Nova Scotia 
is giving satisfaction, everything considered. 


Mr. Charles M. Van Cleve, who for some years 
has been superintendent of the smelter at San Luis 
Potosi, Mex., has resigned his position to become 
superintendent of the smelting plant of the Compania 
Minera de Penoles at Mapimi, State of Durango. 


Mr. W. A. P. Davis, of Philadelphia, Pa., who 
is a large stockholder in the Gregory-Buell Consoli- 
dated Gold Mining and Milling Company, operating 
near Central City, Colo., recently visited the prop- 
erties, and was highly pleased with the outlook. 


Mr. L. H. Mitchel has returned to Los Angeles, 
Cal., from a trip into the San Bernardino Mountains. 
During his absence he sustained a severe injury, 
which necessitated a very critical operation at the 
California Hospital. He is now recovering nicely. 


Mr. J. C. Maben, president of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company, will, it is understood, take 
a 3 or 4 months’ trip abroad this summer. Mr. J. 
W. McQueen, the second vice-president of the com- 
pany, will be in active charge during President Ma- 
ben’s absence. 


Mr. W. B. Fisher, general manager of the Ameri- 
ean Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company, of Carthage, 
Mo., who recently resigned, is at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., where he will reside during the summer. Mr. 
Fisher has been manager of the American Company’s 
properties for 4 years. 


Mr. Harry A. Lee, State Commissioner of Mines 
for Colorado, and Mr. John Wellington Finch, State 
geologist of Colorado, have formed a partnership un- 
der the firm name of Lee & Finch, for the general 
practice of mining engineering and economic geology, 
with offices in the Equitable Building, Denver. 


Mr. Alexander Veitch has succeeded Mr. Joseph 
Colquhoun as. general manager of the Arizona Cop- 
per Company, Limited, at Clifton, Ariz. Mr. Col- 
quhoun retires after 20 years of active management, 
having made a great financial and technical success 
of the company’s plans. He will continue to act as 
consulting engineer. 
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Mr. C. M. Donohoe, formerly with the Blue Belle 
Copper Company and Henrietta Gold Mining Com- 
pany, of Mayer, Ariz., and the Trinity Copper Com- 
pany, of Kennett, Cal., is now mining engineer with 
the Boston Richardson Mining Company, of Golds 
boro, Nova Scotia. He is also consulting engineer 
for the Newfoundland Development Company. 


Mr. J. C. Kolsem, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana Bituminous Operators’ Associa- 
tion, was born in Prussia in 1849, and came to this 
country, with his parents, in 1853. -He went to 
Terre Haute, Ind., in 1863, and has been identified 
with the manufacturing and mining interests of Terre 
Haute for 30 years. Mr. Kolsem is general man- 
ager of the Jackson Hill Coal and Coke Company, 
one of the largest operations in Indiana. 





OBITUARY. 





Sidney V. Rowland, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burg Coal Mining Company, and a leading citizen 
of Kentucky, died March 30 in Danville, Ky. He 
was an uncle of David R. Francis, president of 
the St. Louis Exposition. 

George B. Armstrong, of St. Louis, Mo., for some 
time past superintendent of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Compania Minera de Penoles, Mapimi, 
Mex., died at the American Hospital in the City of 
Mexico, recently, of cancer of the stomach. 





SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





HarvarpD UNIVERSITY.—The university offers a 
summer course of 5 weeks in geological field-work in 
the Rocky Mountains, beginning about July 1. The 
field selected includes the higher groups of mountains 
in southwestern Colorado. The course will be in 
charge of Charles H. White, of the University. 


AMERICAN ELECTROCHEMICAL Socrety.—This so- 
ciety will hold its third general meeting in New 
York City, April 16 to 18, at the Chemists’ Club, 
108 West Fifty-fifth Street. A number of papers 
will be presented and discussed, and excursions will 
be made to various points of interest. 

A paper by Mr. Nelson W. Rogers upon the 
Cooper Hewitt vapor converter will be presented, and 
the apparatus will be shown in action. 

Visits have been arranged to the following points: 
Columbia University, Crocker-Wheeler Electric Com- 
pany, Cooper Union, Sawyer-Man Electric Company, 
and the magnificent power houses in or near New 
York City. 

The American Electrochemical Society, founded in 
April, 1902, has now about 500 members. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.— 
This society has arranged to extend certain privileges 
to students of electrical engineering at certain uni- 
versities and technical schools, by the establishment 
of local or branch meetings to be held under the di- 
rection of a professor of electrical engineering, or in 
connection with an electrical society or other organi- 
zation conducted by students. It has been arranged 
that upon payment of a $3 annual fee eligible stu- 
dents may attend meetings of the Institute, receive 
copies of meeting, announcements and monthy trans- 
actions, and also purchase the semi-annual bound 
copies of the transactions. Students of correspond- 
ence school are eligible, or students studying private- 
ly. Applicants must be indorsed by a member or asso- 
ciate of the Institute, be recommended by the board 
of examiners, and approved by the board of directors. 


AUSTRALASIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS. 
—tThis body held its first meeting for 1903 at Auck- 
land. The meeting was somewhat sparingly attend- 
ed, but was otherwise very successful. On the morn- 
ing of February 4 the visiting members were of- 
ficially welcomed by Mayor Kidd, of Auckland. him- 
self an old miner. At the evening session Mr. Henry 
A. Gordon, president of the Institute, delivered an 
interesting inaugural address dealing chiefly with min- 
ing and milling conditions in New Zealand. At this 
and other sessions a number of papers were read and 
discussed, including the following: “The Igneous 
Character of the Carboniferous Rocks of the To- 
katea Gold-field, Cape Colville Peninsula.” by Alex. 
MacKay, government geologist; “The Wyalong Gold- 
field,” by E. Janitzky; “The Rise and Fall of Dry 
Crushing on the Hauraki Gold-field,” by P. G. Mor- 
gan; “Treatment of Auriferous Ores,” by H. A. 
Gordon; and “Gold Dredging in Otago,” by F. T. 
Seelye. 

Visits were made to the Calliope dock and work- 
shops, to the railway workshops, to the electric tram- 
ways power house, to Fraser’s foundry and other 
places of interest in and around Auckland. A tour 
to the gold-fields occupied Several days, Thames and 
Waihi being the principal places visited. The Waihi 
portion of the trip proved of great interest to the 
Australian members, who were much struck with 
the Waihi Company’s mine and its batteries. Sev- 
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eri of the members also paid a visit to Rotorua and 
otver places in the thermal or hot spring district, 
cailed the “Wonderland of New Zealand,” where 
perhaps they were able to study quartz lodes in 
course of formation. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 





The Pelton Water Wheel Company is figuring on 
a -ontract for Colombia. 

The Crane Company, of Chicago, Ill., has taken a 
large South African contract for pipe, fittings, ete. 

The Sullivan Machinery Company, of Chicago, has 
taken a-fair-sized African contract for mining ma- 
ehinery. 

The George V. Cresson Company, of Philadelphia, 
has a fair-sized Mexican order on hand for transmis- 
sion machinery. 


The Sterling Company, of Chicago, Ill, has se- 
cured a boiler contract from Valentin, Eleoro & Co., 
Mexico City. 

_ The Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Company, of 
Kansas City, is shipping gas and gasoline engines to 
Sommer, Hermann & Co., Mexico City. 

The Velardena Mining and Smelting Company, 
Mexico, has placed a contract with Wonham & 
Magor, New York City, for 15 freight cars. 

Messrs. Dodge & Day, of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
been commissioned to report on motor equipment for 
the Firth-Sterling Sheet Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 


_The Dobbie Foundry and Machine Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has recently secured a Mexican 
order for hoisting engines for shipment to Vera Cruz. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, of 
Cleveland, O., has secured a contract for a large 
coal-handling plant, to be shipped to Wakamatsu, 
Japan. 

The Morgan Construction Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., recently secured a French contract for a large 
continuous mill to be installed in the Monton Iron 
and Steel Works. 

The United States Court of Appeals has recently 
affimed an injunction granted against a pneu- 
matic tool company for infringing the Moffet patents 
controlled by the Chicago Tool Company. 


The Buffalo Forge Company announces the _ re- 
moval of its Pittsburg, Pa., offices from the Fitzsim- 
mons Building to the House Building, on April 1. 
H. D. Wilson remains in charge. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, of 
Cleveland, O., has recently secured through its New 
York office a contract for an overhead trolley sys- 
tem from T. Alexander & Co., Barcelona, Spain. 


Iurnace No. 3, of the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company, at Sydney, N. S., has blown in. ‘The fur- 
nace is 85 ft. high, 12 ft. in diameter at the bosh, 
and has a capacity of 200 tons of pig iron daily. The 
company will build a plate mill and a rod mill this 
summer, 


The National Steel Company will erect at New 
Castle, Pa., stack No. 5, which will be a duplicate 
of No. 4. The stack will be 10614 ft. high and 23 
ft. at the bosh, and its estimated daily capacity will 
be 400 tons of pig iron. It will be blown in about 
the first of next year. 

The A. F. Smith Company, of New Brighton, Pa., 
has disposed of its fire brick plant to the Brighton 
Fire Brick Company, with temporary office at New 
trizhton, Pa. For the. present the A. F. Smith 
Company is entirely out of the fire brick business, 
but will make building, common red and paving brick. 


he Stanley Electric Manufacturing Company, 
through its Montana office, has sold to the Bismarck 
Nueget Gulch Consolidated Mining Company a com- 
pleie power equipment, consisting of inductor alter- 
nators, induction motors, hot wire voltmeters and 
amineters, lightning arresters and attendant controll- 
Ing and regulating apparatus. 

_'2e Brown Corliss Engine Company, of Corliss, 
Wi... has received an order from the Middlesex & 
So: erset Traction Company, of New Brunswick, N. 
J.. ‘or a 16 and 30 by 42-in. horizontal cross-compound 
enc ne, and an 18 and 34 by 36-in. vertieal cross: 
col. pound engine; also an order from the American 
Loomotive Company, of Dunkirk, N. J., for a 26 
an! 42 by 42-in. tandem compound engine. 

‘the Detroit Automatic Stoker Company, of De- 


tre Mich., is building a new plant, which has been 
Mie necessary by the growth of its business. The 
he. plant will occupy about one and three-quarter 
acres, The foundry will be 184 by 185 ft., and the 


finishing department 150 by 72 ft. The company 
expects to be in its new quarters about May 1. 

The Cross oil filter, manufactured by the Burt 
Manufacturing Company, of Akron, O., will be used 
at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, in the present power 
Plant. The Cross filter was used by the Omaha, 
Charleston, Paris and Buffalo exhibitions. The 
American Tinplate Company has sent its 25th order 


for oil filters to the Burt Manufacturing Company, 
and now has 30 filters in use in its works. 


The Stacy Manufacturing Company, of Cincinnati, 
O., has decided to locate its new plant at Elmwood 
Place, O., and will begin work at once on a machine 
and erecting shop 130 by 500 ft.; a foundry 90 by 


200 ft.; pattern shop and _ fireproof pattern 
storage room. The buildings will be of brick and 
iron. The company manufactures gas, water and oil 


tanks, coal elevators, cars, coke crushers, and does 
general structural work. 


The capital stock of the Uniontown Engineering 
and Construction‘Company, of Uniontown, Pa., has 
been increased from $25,000 to $150,000. The of- 
ficers are H. L. Burham, New Castle, Pa., presi- 
dent; O. W. Emrich, of Cleveland, O., vice-presi- 
dent; George E. Sperling, Pittsburg, Pa., secretary 
and treasurer. The company will manufacture equip- 
ment for coal and coke plants, railroad rolling stock 
supplies, ete. 


Van Voorhis & Sanford, of Monterey, Nuevo Leon, 
Mex., have received an order from Pedro Alvarado, 
of Parral, Chihuahua, for a complete electrical pow- 
er plant, consisting of 2 Bass Corliss engines of 100 
h.p. each, 2 Ames Iron Works boilers of suitable 
size, and 2 General Electric generators of 75 kw. 
each, as well as heaters, pumps, wiring, ete. This 
plant will furnish power for the electric hoists at 
the La Palmilla Mine, and will also furnish lights 
for the hacienda, ete. 


The Pittsburg Filter Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., will be incorporated under Pennsyl- 
vania laws, with a capital of $150,000. Since the 
concern started business in Pittsburg 3 years ago it 
has installed a large number of water softening plants. 
Several months ago it completed the largest water 
softening plant ever installed by a manufacturing 
concern for the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company at Ensley, Ala. ‘The incorporators are: 
J. B. Greer, E. S. Buchan, O. W. Rafferty, F. W. 
Severance and S. Severance, Jr. The offices are in 
the Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburg. 


The total aggregate power of steam turbines in 
use or under construction or ordered in different parts 
of the world is estimated at over 500,000 h.p., the 
major portion being used or to be used for driving 
dynamos, alternators or other electrical machinery. 
The British Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, has a contract from the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company, of London, 
Eng., for 4 turbo-alternators, each designed for a 
normal capacity of 5,500 kw., but caapble of carrying 
an overload of 50 per cent, giving for each unit a 
maximum output of 8,250 kw. These turbines will 
be not only the largest steam-turbines ever made, but 
also the most powerful single cylinder engines of 
any type whatever in the world, yet they are only 
29 ft. long by 14 ft. wide, by 12 ft. high, the over- 
all length of turbine and alternator being 51 ft. Qin. 
The steam pressure will be 165 lbs. per sq. in., and 
the speed 1,000 revolutions per minute. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., sends 
out a circular calling attention to an addition at its 
works to its small tool department, doubling the ca- 
pacity. The company states that it is now making 
yearly contracts for furnishing small tools to many 
of the largest and most progressive machine works 
in the country. 


The Westinghouse electric pneumatic train control 
system for electric railways is described in a circular 
sent out by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. The growing importance of the elec- 
tric railway and the increasing probability that it is 
to occupy much of the field now given over to steam 
traction renders of great interest methods and systems 
making electric traction feasible on a large scale. The 
demand for heavy suburban traffic the company states 
cannot be economically met by single cars running sep- 
arately, while at the same time a flexible system in 
which cars can be operated in trains or single units 
has many advantages over present methods with steam 
locomotives. 

The fuel gas system of the American Gas Com- 
vany is described in an elaborate illustrated pamphlet 
of 210 pages. ‘The company makes the American oil 
gas machines for converting naphtha into fuel gas 
automatically, pressure blowers to produce a positive 
air blast, gas blast furnaces for all mechanical heat- 
ing processes, heating machines or gas blast furnaces 
arranged with carrying or propelling devices for the 
metal under treatment, blow-pipes and special labora- 
tory or factory burners for any kind of gas in com- 
mon use and complete factory plants with or without 
gas generators, for all mechanical heating processes. 
Among the various appliances made by the company 
are a large variety of assay furnaces, furnces for melt- 
ing Babbitt metal, type metal, etc., and furnaces for 
case-hardening, brazing and soldering. 


Catalogue No. 30, sent out by the F. M. Davis 
Iron Works Company, of Denver, Colo., is a circular 
describing the Davis roasting furnace. This fur- 
nace is of the straight-line type, with no chains with- 
in the furnace, but having instead a rabble with long 
side bars on each end, carried and driven by wheels 
in pockets on either side of the furnace. The rabble 
consists of hollow side bars and hollow transverse 
shafts, the bars ‘and shafts being filled with water to 
keep them cool and to prevent any sagging. Some of 
the advantages claimed for the furnace are the inde- 
pendence of the foundations carrying the . driving- 
rig from the parts subject to contraction and expan- 
sion; a positive mechanical drive outside of the fur- 
nace with all wearing parts adjustable; the general 
simplicity of design, and small amount of repair. 
The capacity of the furnace on siliceous ores con- 
taining 2 to 4 per cent of sulphur to be reduced to 
0.5 per cent, is given as 1 ton per 24 hours on a 
hearth area of 14 to 16 ft., for sulphides containing 
25 to 30 per cent sulphur, to be reduced to 0.5 per 
cent, 1 ton in 24 hours, for each 55 to 60 sq. ft. of 
hearth. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Denver. March 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The bill before the Legislature, providing for an 
amendment to the State Constitution to permit ore 
treatment charges being regulated by the State, has 
been killed as impractical. 

The recent advances by the American Smelting 
and Refining Company for the lead contents in ores 
have encouraged the miners at Leadville, Aspen, 
Silverton, Lake City, Georgetown, Montezuma and 
other districts who are preparing to increase output. 
Results will begin to show within 90 days. It is 
said of the lower end of Clear Creek County alone 
that the recent advances in lead prices mean an in- 
crease of $2,000 per month on the amount of lead- 
carrying ore now shipped. It is reported at the 
Denver office of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company that the tonnage output of lead-silver ores 
from the Coeur d’Alene District, Idaho, already shows 
an increase of 20 per cent. » 

The zinc-lead smelter at Canon City of the United 
States Reduction and Refining Company has been 
damaged by fire to the extent of $100,000. Two 
large bag houses, the refinery, cooperage shop, pack- 
ing department and warehouse were destroyed. The 
company had completed remodeling the plant but a 
few days before. The ruined structures are to be 
replaced by street buildings, making the plant fire- 
proof as the rest of the buildings are of brick and 
steel. The origin of the fire is not known, the flames 
breaking out in several places in the bag room. The 
blast furnaces will continue to run for 3 or 4 weeks, 
after which time they will shut down, and the ore 
received under contract will be stored. The plant 
is receiving about 100 tons of ore daily, mostly from 
Leadville. A special process is used for making 
pigment, which is shipped to all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

Governor Peabody’s advisory committee has held 
meetings in Colorado Springs and Colorado City, 
and yesterday heard considerable testimony at Colo- 
rado City, from the strikers, who sought to show 
that inadequate wages were paid, and that employees 
had been discharged from the Standard Mill of the 
United States Reduction and Refining Company sole- 
ly because they had become members of the local 
Mill and Smelter Men’s Union, However, the ques- 
tion is no longer one of wages or hours, but of recog- 
nition of the union by the United States Reduction 
and Refining Company. The union insists that dis- 
charged union men shall be reinstated. The man- 
ager of the mill offers “to take back all men who left 
the employment of the company on account of the 
recent strike, without discrimination, as soon as va- 
cancies occur.” The officers of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners demand that “men who have been dis- 
charged and those who have left the company’s ser- 
vice on account of the recent strike shall be taken 
back, without discrimination, within 30 days.” The 
manager replies that it is impossible to set a time, as 
he cannot tell when one of the workmen will resign 
or when a vacancy will occur, and that he will not 
discharge any man who has kept at work, so tong as 
satisfactory. 

A committee of business men and others from the 
Cripple Creek District offered to find employment in 
the Cripple Creek District for the striking mill men 
at Colorado City pending local matters resuming their 
normal condition, but were told by the union officials 
that the strikers will not leave their homes. Later, 
through the efforts of the business men’s committee 
the manager of the Standard Mill was induced to 
agree to reinstate the majority of strikers within 60 
days, the exceptions being men who have made them- 
selves personally obnoxious to him and his associates. 
The president of the Western Federation of Miners 
agreed to a 60-day limit for reinstatement of strikers, 
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and also to condition as to exceptions, providing the 
maanger of the Standard Mill furnished in writing 
a list of men he objected to. 


(BY TELEGRAPH.) 


On the night of March 31 the strike of the mill 
men at the Standard Mill of the United States Re- 
duction and Refining Company at Colorado City, was 
settled at a conference between Manager MacNeil 
and Mr. Moyer, president of the Western Federation 
of Miners. By the terms of the agreement strikers 
are to be reinstated as fast as vacancies occur, and 
the company will at any time meet employees or com- 
mittees representing them to consider grievances. 
Workmen in the mill proper will have an 8-hour day, 
while employees in the sampling department will 
work 10 hours. Governor Peabody and his advisory 
board are to say on May 18 if the arrangements made 
have been carried out. 


San Francisco. March 25. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The principal topic of interest in mining circles 
has been the movement of the mine owners and 
operators to form the California Mine Operators’ 
Association. Preliminary meetings have been held, 
and a call for a convention issued. The organiza- 
tion is “for the benefit and protection of all branches 
of the mining industry in the State of California.” 
Invitations were extended to all the mine owners, 
superintendents, managers, etc., in every county of 
the State. The committee on temporary organiza- 
tion consisted of C. M. Belshaw, president of the 
California Miners’ Association: Fred W. Bradley, 
E. C. Voorheis, David McClure, C. R. Downs, E. 
C. Hutchinson and Charles C. Derby, all prominent 
in the mining industry in this State. The chief ob- 
ject of the new organization is to protect the com- 
panies against the Western Federation of Miners 
which is now trying to gain a foothold in California. 
At the two places where the Federation has made 
the attempt trouble has resulted—namely, at the 
Mountain Copper Company’s property, Shasta Coun- 
ty, and at the mine of the Lassen Mining Company, 
Lassen County. 

The movement is the outcome of one started in the 
Mother Lode counties, particularly Amador County, 
nearly a year ago. The superintendents there had an 
understanding among themselves as to miners’ wages 
and miners, refusing to employ drunken or inefficient 
men and shutting out such as were not considered 
capable and honest. After the Mother Lode men met 
in San Francisco it was decided to widen the scope of 
the proposed organization and take in every county 
in the State, with the idea, if desirable, to include 
Oregon, Washington and Nevada mine operators later. 
Non-union miners are to be guaranteed support and 
unions will not be recognized in the matter of hiring 
or discharging men. If men desire to join a miner’s 
union there will be no objection, but neither will the 
association object to men not belonging. In other 
words, a man will not be discharged at the request of 
any union. The mine owners will bind themselves 
on this question. 

It is recognized that California is, generally speak- 
ing, a State of low grade ore bodies requiring large 
plants and large capital. The miners are satisfied with 
their present rate of wages, and are contented with 
their positions. But if the Western Federation seeks 
to control mining labor in the State, raising wages 
and hampering operations, it is recognized that num- 
bers of mines will have to close down. The members 
are to oppose any dictation from federations or 
unions, but have no intention or desire to reduce 
wages or discharge union miners. Before the pro- 
fessional organizers came into the field the miners 
were contented, but where these gentry have appeared 
discontent and strikes have followed. 

Judging from the preliminary meetings and the 
character of the men connected with the movement, it 
is likely that most of the mine owners and managers 
will become members. Thus the unions will not have 
individual companies to contend with, but an asso- 
ciation of all the principal mining companies in the 
State. 

At the Mountain Copper Company works at Kes- 
wick several of the strikers have been arrested for 
rioting. The strike at the Golden Eagle Mine, of 
the Lassen Mining Company at Hayden Hill, has 
ended. The Western Federation did not have much 
success at compelling the company to employ union 
men only, as the citizens of the region, recognizing 
the benefit the company was to the community, noti- 
fied the leaders of the strike that no improper 
measures could be taken, and if any disorder occurred 
there would be trouble. Matters quieted down and 
the miners went to work again. 

Oil is slowly being pumped through the long pipe 
line of the Standard Oil Company from Kern County 
to San Francisco Bay. The oil is quite heavy, and 
has to be heated and reheated to pass through the 
pipe satisfactorily. 

There are 82 oil refineries in California against 
less than 6 a year ago. The total still capacity is 
now 31,000 bbls. The refineries are turning out, in 
addition to the oil products, about 3,000 tons of as- 


phalt monthly. The new refinery of the Standard 
Vil Company at Point Richmond, San Francisco Bay, 
will soon be in operation. 

A gusher in the oil fields near the Los Alamos di- 
vide, Santa Barbara County, seems to prove the the- 
ory that the region named will become a large oil 
producer in time. The Union and Carreaga com- 
panies have already made good discoveries there, or 
rather nearby. The new field is about 10 miles by 
30 miles, and is not far from the ocean. 


Los Angeles, March 25. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


O. P. Posey, general manager of the Gold Roads 
Mining Company, at Kingman, Ariz., accompanied 
by Mr. L. A. Scowden, is visiting the mines. Near- 
ly all the machinery for the new mill is on the ground. 
Tne development on the Bryan Claim is reported 
very satisfactory. The main shaft on the Gold 
Roads is filled with water below the second level. 
The new hoist is in place, and a large pump is in- 
stalled. The tanks at the mill will be filled with 
mine water before the mill starts, May 1. The flow 
ot water from Denver Springs will be pumped 114 
miles to a large reservoir, now built, thence led by 
gravity to the mill. This flow, augmented by the 
mine water, is reported amply abundant for camp, 
mine and mill purposes. <A large force of men is 
busy. The ore blocked out is said to average $15 
per ton, and to yield a high percentage of values by 
cyanide. 

John B. Farish and Charles Moulson, consulting 
engineer of the London Exploration Company, have 
secured an option on the Chase group of mines, near 
Ludlow, Cal., for a reported price of $400,000. They 
will undoubtedly secure the Bagdad group adjoin- 
ing the Chase on or before April 6. Dr. Hendrix, 
of Los Angeles, holds an option to that date. The 
price asked for the property said to be $1,400,000, 
will probably be reduced enough to warrant Messrs. 
Molson and Farish paying the reported owners’ price 
of $1,000,000, with a fair commission to Dr. Hen- 
drix. The properties promise to become large pro- 
ducers of milling ore. 

Messrs. H. A. Howard, of Los Angeles, and John 
Spargo, formerly superintendent of De La Mar’s Gold 
Mountain mines, near Victor, are making a prelimi- 
nary examination of that property for Eastern men. 
There is an immense ore-body, said to average $3 
per ton. The parties investigating the property have 
planned to build a 100-stamp mill, with electric pow- 
er, and other improvements, if the values found jus- 
tify the purchase. 

The new furnace for the reduction of cinabar ores 
produced at the Oceanic Mines, near Cambria, is 
almost completed. The mines are reported well de- 
veloped, with large ore bodies blocked out. Values 
are said to range from $6 to $13 per ton. F. W. 
Braun, of Los Angeles, is president of the company. 

San Luis Potosi, Mex. March 24, 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

At the Tiro General Mine, in Los Charcos, State 
of San Luis Potosi, on the Mexican National Rail- 
road, the work under the management of G. Stadel- 
mann, mining engineer, of resetting the machinery 
and retimbering the old shaft is about completed. 
Pumping will begin early in April, and active min- 
ing by May 1. Meantime, the company is shipping 
to the smelters the old dump, which it is estimated 
will net sufficient to return the $400,000 paid for the 
mine. This property is controlled by Americans liv- 
ing in and around San Luis Potosi and Aguas Cali- 
entes. The Guggenheim Exploration Company held 
it under option for 30 days last fall at $800,000, but 
let it go, believing that present owners would not be 
able to take up the original option of $400,000. 

The increase of the capital stock of the Guggen- 
heim Exploration Company from $6,500,000 gold to 
$26,000,000, as recently reported, will enable it to 
take up, develop and operate many of the good propo- 
sitions which it has under option. The latest option 
is on the Caballo Mine, Inde District, Durango, from 
W. S. Benton, and among its latest purchases are: 
The Veta Grande, of Zacatecas, bought a short time 
ago at $200,000, but now in bonanza, and paying the 
purchase price almost monthly; the Quebradilla Mine, 
of Zacatecas, from which it is shipping about 4,000 
tons a month; La Reforma mines, from which it is 
sending 300 tons a day to No. 3 Smelter in Monterey, 
and the Bonanza Mines in Coahuila, where there is 
an old slag dump, which it is preparing to ship. The 
last purchase has caused the Mazapil Copper Com- 
pany and other concerns to organize for building a 
railroad from Avalos station on the Coahuila & Za- 
catecas Railroad to San Pedro de Ocampo, and has 
also caused the rumor of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company building a smelter in the district. 
The Exploration Company will not build one, for it 
is not going into the smelting business, but is turn- 
ing what plants it purchases with mines, as in the 
case of the Valardena, over to the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company, and giving entire atten- 
tion to mining, thus acting as a feeder to the trust 
smelters, in which it is largely interested. At the 
Mazapil Copper Company, George Wiseman, master 
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mechanic, and W. J. Browning, general manager, 
are making many economical improvements. 

F. P. Flood, engineer of the Mitchell Mining and 
Smelting Company, has surveyed for a 65-mile road 
from La Dicha Mines, of Guerrero, to Acapulco, on 
the Pacific Coast; the Mexican Central engineers 
have finished the survey from Gutierrez, State of 
Zacatecas, to the City of ‘Durango, and building will 
not be long delayed; the engineers of the Mexican 
‘National have finished the preliminary survey from 
Rincon, State of Guanajuato, to the City of Guana- 
juato, and are busy on a line from Salvatierra, State 
of Guanajuato to Guadalajara. 

The branch of the Mexican Central Railroad be- 
tween Durango and Gutierrez will pass through the 
districts of Vacas, Chalchihuites and Sombrerete, 
from which last point the Sombrerete Mining and 
Milling Company is shipping 100 tons a day to the 
Torreon Smelter, hauling on carts to Gutierrez on 
the Mexican Central. 

In mining stocks dealing is somewhat more ac- 
tive, and the following stocks sold at the accompany- 
ing figures: Torreon Metallurgical Company at $248; 
Monterey Iron and Steel at $130; Dos Estrellas, 
$1,850: Cinco Senores, $240; Hacienda de la Luz, 
Pachuca, $300; Santa Maria de la Paz, $790; San 
Rafael y Anexas, $910, and La Blanca at $900. 


Medellen, Colombia. Feb. 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


An important mining district is near Sonson. One 
of the most promising and best developed properties 
is the San Andres Mine, at an altitude of over 5,000 
ft. above sea level. Two streams each having a very 
heavy fall cross the property, and can furnish power 
for every purpose. Over 26,000 tons of ore are re- 
ported in sight of an assay value of $42.63 per ton, 
and 5,000 tons of tailings assay $28, the company 
only saving about $7 per ton on the blankets. A 
shaft has been sunk on the ledge 1,000 ft. beyond the 
breast of the lowest level. The ore is nearly solid 
iron pyrites, with a little galena and zinc, and aver- 
ages about 5 ft. wide. The property is about 15 
miles from Sonson, and 45 miles from a port on the 
Magdalena River. 

The country is beginning to recover from the ef- 
fects of a three years’ revolution, now settled. There 
is considerable complaint of a lack of labor, but con- 
ditions will improve, as the army is disbanded. Rail- 
roads are much needed, and are bound to come. 


March 21. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There is rather more activity in South Africans, 
but the chief center of interest is the new Egyptian 
boom. A considerable fillip has been given by the 
publication of the fact that Mr. J. B. Robinson, 
the Rand magnate, has decided to take an active 
interest in the market, and has offered to put £50,- 
000 into the Nile Valley Company. The consent 
of the Egyptian Government will have to be obtained, 
as the scheme involves a reconstruction of the com- 
pany. At present the capital is £30,000, but the new 
company is to have a nominal capital of £250,000, 
of which about £200,000 in £1 shares will go to pres- 
ent shareholders, and £33,000 in £1 shares will be 
subscribed for at 30s. a share by Mr. J. B. Robin- 
son. This is a big bargain for the company, and, 
judging from Mr. Robinson’s reputation for shrewd- 
ness, there must be something excellent in the way 
of mining prospects. Another move of importance 
in this market is the decision of the Mysore Reef 
and General Exploration Company, one of John Tay- 
lor & Sons’ companies, to acquire the Um Rus Mine 
from the Egyptian Mines Exploration Company. This 
latter company was one of the earliest to start ex- 
ploring work, and has been under the management 
of Mr. C. J. Alford. The influx of these influ- 
ential people will no doubt stimulate activity in 
Egyptian miinng matters, and before long every )r0o- 
moter will feel it his duty to obtain a concession of 
some sort or other. 

Interest in the West Australian mining market 
has been revived by the publication of the report for 
1902 of the Great Boulder Perseverance Company. 
During the year the production of gold was valued 
at £693,215, and the profit was £412,683. A‘ter 
appropriating £60,000 to equipment and developm»nt, 
dividends amounting to £350,000 have been paid for 
the year. The nominal capital of the compan; 1s 
£175,000, but a very large amount of money has :!so 
been spent out of revenue for the provision of plant. 
With dividends at the rate of 200 per cent, and with 
a prospect of their continuing, the shares are natural- 
ly at a high premium. ‘To facilitate market dealings 
it is now proposed to reconstruct with a nom nal 
capital of £1,500,000 in shares of £1 each, and to 
present eight fully paid shares in the new comp.iny 
for each one in the old. This will leave 100.00 
new shares in reserve, for issue whenever consider 
desirable. The oxidized ores are now exhausied, 
but developments show the existence of great qual- 
tities of sulphides. It is estimated that there are 
383,000 tons of ore available for treatment, averag- 
ing nearly 1.5 oz., so that the future of the mine 1s 
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very promising. Mr. Frank Gardner, the controller, 
und Mr. Ralph Nichols, the manager, deserve con- 
sratulations on the excellent condition of things. 

During the last few weeks efforts have been made 
i some quarters to raise excitement over the Arltunga 
.old-tields in South Australia, and cables have. been 
vublished, giving accounts of wonderfully rich dis- 
coveries there. This field is not a new one for al- 
iuvial gold was first found there 15 years ago, and in 
iSY7T the quartz lodes were opened up. There is al- 
ready a government stamp mill in operation, and a 
cyanide plant has also been erected. The district is 
400 miles by road from Oodnadatta, which is 688 
miles by rail from Adelaide. Conflicting reports are 
given of the natural and climatic features of the 
country. It is said by some to be a desert like 
\\algoorlie, but I am informed personally by reliable 
men, Who have first hand information, that it is a 
fairly well watered district, and is occupied by cattle 
stations. Like the rest of Australia it has suffered 
severely from drought during the last year or two, 
hut to describe it as a desert is a mistake. There is 
no doubt that it is a promising gold-field, but whether 
it will be held locally or exploited in London remains 
to be seen. 

One of the most candid and complete prospectuses 
of a mining company that have ever been issued, has 
been brought before the notice of the public this 
week. I refer to the Newcastle Natal Steam Coal 
Collieries, Limited, which has been formed to ac- 
quire the coal mining lease known as Ballengeich, 
situated on the railway near Newcastle, Natal. It 
is as long ago as 1892, when trial borings were made 
by Mr. (now Professor) R. A. S. Redmayne. The 
coal-seams are extensive, and average a total thick- 
ness of 10 ft. At one of the most representative 
bore holes the chief seams are 4 ft. and 2 ft. in thick- 
ness, and there are others a foot in thickness. There 
are bands of shale 3 and 6 ins. in thickness separat- 
ing the various coal seams, so that dressing will have 
to be largely adopted. The coal itself is of- good 
quality for steam raising purposes, and is very sim- 
ilar to South Wales steam coals. The carbon con- 
tents is 75 per cent, and the ash 10 per cent, so the 
volatile contents are low. The seams outcrop on the 
river bed, and at no point are they very deep below 
ground, 130 ft. being the average depths of the trial 
shafts. Mr. Redmayne and other colliery specialists 
estimate that there are over 20,000,000 tons of work- 
able coal on the estate. The cost of production is 
gone into in detail, and $4.20 is given as the total 
cost, including transport to Durban, while the sell- 
ing price is expected to average $5.40. This is a 
very moderate estimate for the selling price, as $7.20 
is often obtained. The company counts chiefly on 
the steamship traffic, and exports to other countries 
for its business. Other colliery companies in the 
same district—for instance, the Natal Navigation 
and the Dundee—have thriven and paid excellent divi- 
dends. The capital of the present company is £120,- 
000, of which £74,000 is purchase price. This is a 
very reasonable capitalization, and there can be no 
doubt that the shares will all be taken up. It is 
not often that the public have so good an opportunity 
of making a little money by speculative investment. 


Feb. 25. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


One of the signs of the times was the formation 
of the Transvaal Miners’ Union some months ago. 
It did not come into being during the Boer regime. 
In fact, labor difficulties were almost unknown in 
the days before the war. The union is not yet a 
strong organization, but will undoubtedly grow, and 
send its mandates to the employers. Already the 
union has had a strike at one of the leading, gold 
mines here, but was unable to carry its point. The 
question was not one of pay. 

If the scheme for the employment of cheap white 
ls bor is pushed, the inevitable result will be that the 

age of the skilled man must fall, until the average 
pay of $3 per day for white labor rules along the 
Rand. No labor organizations, miners’ unions, etc., 
cin ward off this drop. Take for instance, rock- 
crill miners. On some mines the miner, generally 
ogainst his wish, was given 4 white helpers, paid 
£1.25 per day, with board and lodging, instead of 
4 Kaffirs at 50c. per day. The miner is in charge 

* 2 rock drills, for which he receives $6.25 per shift. 
In 4 months or so the helpers consider themselves 
competent rock-drill men, and obtain blasting certifi- 
cites. They walk to a neighboring mine, show their 

rtificates, and offer to run 2 machines for $4.25 
per shift, instead of $6.25. To the high-paid miner 
tiis seems a small wage, but to these men who have 
‘en working for $1.25 per day, it is excellent pay. 

this grading down of the skilled laborer’s wages 
comes about to any great extent there is no doubt 
that many of the best men will leave. About the 
ouly inducement Johannesburg offers to the skilled 
artisan is a higher rate of pay than any other in- 
dustrial center, and as soon as that inducement is 
gone the skilled artisan will leave for pastures new. 

The pay .for skilled artisans in the Rand gold 

mines is probably the highest average pay in the in- 


I 
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dustrial world. In the engineer’s report it is stated 
that in 1898 the average annual receipts of over 
10,000 men employed in the gold industry, amounted 
to $1,765 per man. 

It would be most unfortunate for the wage to 
fall here now, for the cost of living is so high, as 
high if not higher than it was during the Boer 
regime, that it is impossible for a married man to 
live decently on much less than $5 per day. The 
high cost of living will reach the low level existing 
in other countries very gradually, and it would be 
unjust to reduce the skilled man’s wage until that 
day comes. 

The big boom that was confidently predicted would 
follow British supremacy has not come, and there are 
sour-faced people here who say it will not arrive 
for many years. No doubt efforts have been made 
to start a boom, especially in certain stocks, but so 
far prices are nearly as low as they were after the 
big boom before the war. The market is not “dead,” 
but the shares that are booming are not the kind that 
a man would buy, expecting to get 8 per cent or 10 
per cent dividends. Just now the public here seems 
very keen over new syndicates, prospecting schemes, 
diamond schemes, etc. For a new syndicate to be a 
success the public requires it to be a continuation of 
the Main Reef series. A syndicate on some strange 
reef, carrying more gold to the ton, does not get 
as cordial a reception. Therefore, syndicate promo- 
ters get some so-called geological expert to make a 
report, conclusively proving the correlation of the 
syndicate’s reef with that of the Main Reef. How 
much the ore of such a syndicate is worth per ton 
seems a mere after-thought, and of little importance 
compared to a satisfactory geological correlation. 

It is strange that there should be such activity in 
these ventures, while the more solid stocks are neg- 
lected. But the Johannesburg market is speculative, 
and will be, I believe, as long as these gold-fields last. 
The reason is obvious to any one acquainted with the 
life and the conditions at the mines. <A young fellow 
who has saved up $300 or $400 cannot deal in the 
best grade shares. He argues that $300 is of little 
use to him, and as stocks are bought in blocks of 
100, he decides to risk his money on some wild 
scheme. On the same mine there may be other 
young men similarly situated, and they put all their 
money -together to buy some shares in a highly spec- 
ulative venture, making a “plunge.” If you inform 
them that their venture is worthless, they reply that 
they know all about it, but it is whispered that the 
shares will have a big “run” in a few days, and they 
intend selling out before the “slump” comes. When 
it is remembered how many there are along the Rand 
with small sums which they are willing to lose in the 
attempt to double, it is seen what a demand there 
is for highly speculative shares. 

Those who desire legitimate investments investi- 
gate every stock they buy, and if at the market price 
the stock will not give them a fair return on the 
money invested, the stock is not bought. For such 
the present state of the mining industry is unsatis- 
factory, for there is scarcely a stock which, at pres- 
ent prices and with the present industrial condition, 
will yield a satisfactory return. A man with money 
to invest may do one of three things: He may buy 
stocks in some promising mine, which undoubtedly 
will be a success in the future, be content with a 
small return, and wait for a better day; he may turn 
from mining ventures altogether, and go in for real 
estate, ete.; or he may send his money to some other 
place, where it can be placed to better advantage. 


Sydney, N. S. W. March 5. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


New South Wales.—In the past the managers of 
the Dapto and Cockle Creek works have returned as 
gold produced in the State that reduced at their 
works from imported ores. In the future a distinc- 
tion will be made. For January the gold yield of 
this State was 30,361 oz. fine, valued at £127,965, 
from which must be deducted £54,983 from imported 
ores, leaving a net gold yield of 17,181 oz., valued at 
£72,982. At Wyalong, which started some years ago 
as a poor man’s field, the yield of gold last year from 
all sources, including concentrates and tailings, was 
18,430 tons for a yield of 20,718 oz., valued at £77,- 
046. New alluivial diggings have been discovered at 
Comobella, 12 miles from Wellington, on private land 
adjoining Mitchell’s Creek. Several nuggets up to 
3 dwt. have been found. ‘The finest specimen of first- 
class precious opal ever discovered at White Cliffs 
was found lately by Thomas Waters. The specimen, 
including rock, weighs 13 lbs., and contains a solid 
mass of brilliant opal, estimated to weigh 22 oz., and 
measuring nearly a foot square. When cut away 
from the rock it will be the largest piece of first-class 
opal in the world. The stone was purchased by Paul 
Volkert, who intends to take it to Vienna to get it 
cut and polished. The Conrad Mine has started work 
with a large force of men on the new smelting plant. 
The Proprietary Mine, Broken Hill, has resumed ship- 
ping desulphurized slimes to Port Pirie at the rate of 
about 1,000 tons a week. It is reported that working 
tests of the Delprat process at Broken Hill have been 


successful. The North Central Mine has been. pur- 
chased by the Sulphide Corporation. This will give 
the Central Mine room to dump its tailings, something 
very much needed. 


South Australia—Reports from Arltunga gold- 
fields continue very promising. At Mount Bartlett, 
6 miles east of Winneck’s Depot, a reef has been de- 
veloped 8 ft. wide, assaying 4 oz. to the ton. This 
reef has been traced for over 450 yards, and surface 
assays range from 2 to 7 oz. Paddy’s Goose, Bart- 
lett’s, and the Junction are described as undoubtedly 
good properties. On the White Range HExtended, 
tributors have found the coarsest gold yet discovered 
in that part of the field. Rough gold has also been 
found on the Golden Bluff, adjoining Russell’s al- 
luvial claims. Another good alluvial find has been 
made 144 miles west of Russell’s. An*alluvial miner 
found a nugget weighing 9 oz. 11 wdt. at Winnecke’s, 
and smaller nuggets are being found daily. Repre- 
sentatives of syndicates are being sent to this part of 
Central Australia from Adelaide, Melbourne, Bal- 
larat, Sydney and Kalgoorlie. The population on the 
field is between 200 and 300, and water is very 
scarce. 


Auckland, N. Z. March 4. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Gold Dredging—Since January 1 the dredges on 
the Otago and West Coast fields have obtained better 
returns than during the corresponding period of 
1902, and there is every prospect of dredging being 
more successful than it was last year. So far the 
weekly average of all the dredges has been about 2,000 
oz., with an upward tendency. Until the beginning 
of winter, however, when the Molyneux River sinks 
to what is termed its normal level, no extraordinary 
returns are to be expected. 

Quartz Mining.—A 5-ft. quartz reef, said to carry 
good gold, has been lately discovered in a new dis- 
trict, on the boundary line between Canterbury and 
Westland, near the head waters of the Wilberforce 
River. 

During February the Consolidated Gold-fields Com- 
pany treated 6,228 tons of stone from its Reefton 
mines, recovering by copper plate amalgamation £10,- 
623; by chlorination of concentrates, £1,126, and by 
cyanidation of tailings £1,290; total, £13,049 ($65,- 
245). 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





Northern Central Railway.—The coal tonnage for 
1902, is given in this company’s annual report as 
follows : 





1902. 1903. Changes. 
AMtHIACHE 2... ccccccccccccce 5984736 2.748.173 D. 2,436,563 
Bituminous .........--+-+0+% 2,949,595 3,816,456 I. 866,861 
BORD ccccccveccsscccceces 8,134,331 6,564,629 D. 1,569,702 


Of the anthracite carried in 1902, a total of 2,- 
063,385 tons, originated on the company’s lines; 1,- 
835,551 tons being shipped from collieries on the 
Shamokin Division and 227,834 tons from the Lykens 
Valley road. The decrease in these shipments was 
946,502 tons. The coal delivered at Baltimore was 
578,618 tons, against 1,131,614 tons in 1901. 

ALASKA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Late advices from Nome report a big strike on the 
Shungwack River, one of the tributaries of the Ko- 
buck, and many of the Candle Creek miners have 
gone to the new diggings. 

Alaska-Juneau.—A tunnel to tap this mine, lately 
bought by the -Alaska-Treadwell Company, is to be 
run under the charge of Manager McDonald, of the 
Treadwell. 

ARIZONA. 
COCONINO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Platinum Claims.—There are some people who be- 
lieve that platinum has been found in Arizona, judg- 
ing by the preparations making to mine and smelt 
it in the region of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado on both sides of Cataract Creek. It is stated 
that the ochreous deposits, which a couple of years 
ago were claimed to be rich in the metal, have been 
abandoned, and that the metal has now been found 
lower down the stream in the form of placers. What 
the size of the nuggets may be is not stated, but 
press accounts say that the United Gold and Pla- 
tinum Company will build a 50-ton smelter in the 
canyon, and also a Bleichert single-track tramway 
from the vein in the canyon down to the site of the 
smelter for carrying machinery inward, and, pre- 
sumably, for carrying platinum outward. The smelt- 
er is described as a late invention of Dr. Henig, 
especially designed for ores containing platinum. It 
will be located just below Beaver Falls, and about 9 
miles below the Supai Indian village. The plans 
include the construction of an electric railroad to 
connect the camp with the Santa Fe or Grand 
Canyon railway. 
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A proposition to extract platinum by smelting 
seems strange, for if the metal occurs in placers a 
mechanical process would seem preferable. 


GRAHAM COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Polaris Company.—This company has taken up its 
option on the Evans Point mill site, near Clifton, in- 


cluding the 20-stamp mill, pumping plant and a num- 
ber of buildings. 


MOHAVE COUNTY. 


Elkhart.—Manager C. Barmose, of this mine, at 
Chloride, reports that 7 car-loads of concentrates are 
going out weekly. 


Mohave Gold Mining Company.—This company is 
installing a 40-stamp mill on its mining properties 
at Spear’s Lake, near Kingman. 

Planet Copper Mining Company.—This company’s 
mine is about 80 miles from Kingman, and 12 
miles east of the Colorado River. <A discovery of a 
very rich gold-bearing quartz vein is reported, said 
to be about 9 ft. wide, and to average $6 or $7 to the 
ton. The discovery caused much excitement at King- 
man. 


Sheeptrail Group.—These properties on the Colo- 
rado River at El Dorado Canyon, are reported sold 
to Hayden, Stone & Co., of New York. 


MARICOPA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Humphrey Group.—This group of 23 claims, near 
Morristown, has been sold to H. J. O’Brien, J. B. 
Forbes, D. A. Murphy and J. B. Barnett, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Socorro.—This mine, near Wickenburg, has start- 
ed its new milling plant with cyaniding annex. 


YAVAPAI COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Congress Consolidated Mines Company, Limited.— 
The new mill of 40 stamps is completed; 80 stamps 
are dropping. The ore is taken out by a _ tunnel 
1,200 ft. long; it is wet-crushed and concentrated on 
tables. The tailings are separated into two classes, 
the coarse sands being treated by cyanide direct, 
while the fines are first roasted, then cyanided. Amal- 
gamation is not attempted. The mill treats about 
300 tons a day. The water, 100,000 gal. daily, is 
pumped 8 miles, from Date Creek, and raised 500 
ft. The deepest workings are now 3,500 ft. on the 
dip. The ore is white quartz, with iron pyrite, and 
averages $15 per ton. Four hundred and fifty men 
are employed. 

There are 2 parallel veins. On one, the Niagara, 
there are 2 shafts. 3.300 ft. apart, one is down 
1,000 ft., and the other 1,300 ft. W. F. Staunton 
is general manager. 


Crown King.—It is now proposed to treat the 
huge piles of tailings, estimated at 50,000 tons, by 
the cyanide process. It is claimed that these tail- 
ings are worth $12 per ton, and carry 15 per cent 
zinc. 

CALIFORNIA. 


AMADOR COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The gravel claims of Baroni Brothers, Gillick & 
Canvin and Marsino Brothers, at Volcano, are hy- 
draulicking, with plenty of water. 


Eazy Bird.—Grading for the 10-stamp mill is in 
progress at this mine at Mokelumne Hill. R. Brown 
is manager. 

Edinburg.—tThe new hoist on this mine is com- 
pleted, and sinking has started. 


Gold Standard.—A bond on this and the Louisiana 
quartz mines, near Mokelumne Hill, has been taken 
by J. F. King, and work on the tunnel is in progress. 


Lightner Mining Company.—This company, at 
Angels, Alex. Chalmers superintendent, has paid its 
25th dividend. The mine is employing an average 
of 80 men at about $2.75 per day. 


Sargent.—The bond on this mine has been sur- 
rendered to the owners. 


Sheep Ranch.—At this mine, at Sheep Ranch, there 
has been a small strike of the 20 miners, owing to 
the discharge of a foreman by the new superintendent. 


Star of the East Mining Company.—This company, 
at Rich Gulch, has cut the east extension of the 
Iowa -vein, and is drifting for the pay shoot. The 
Iowa tunnel is used by the Star of the East Com- 
pany for opening the mine. Neither mine yet has 
a mill. 


Zeila Mining Company.—This company, at Jack- 


son, F. W. Detert superintendent, has resumed work 
after repairs to shaft and machinery. 


EL DORADO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Karolyi—At this mine, Ben F. Peters manager, 
at Kelsey, sinking continues. The mine was for- 
merly the Lady Emma, and but lately resumed work 
after several years of idleness. 


Leavitt.—At this mine, near Kelsey, as soon as 
the power drill plant is completed, the main tunnel 
will be driven on the vein. 


Zimmerman.—It is reported that this mine, near 
Pacific House, will shortly resume work. 


FRESNO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Fresno Mining Company.—The mines of this com- 
pany, known as the Sycamore Creek placers, on Big 
Creek, near Kings River, have just started up under 
superintendence of Marion T. Childers. A 4-mile 
ditch, with 275-ft. fall, has been completed. The 
waters of Big Creek, close to the mine, are lifted into 
Sycamore Creek by a hydraulic elevator. The com- 
pany has spent .about $40,000 in putting the claim 
in working order. S. L. sfogue and others, of Fres- 
no, are the lessees. 


KERN COUNTY. 
Baltic.—The 10-stamp mill of this mine, at Rands- 


burg, has been running continuously since November. 
The main shaft is down 225 ft. 


Carbonate Queen.—This mine, at Amalie, is being 
opened by C. E. Remy. 


Milwaukee Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company has been organized to work the Neuzerling- 
Rice claim, near Hamilton camp, and is erecting 
houses and putting in an engine, hoist, blowers and 
pumps. The shaft is 85 ft. deep. The ledge is 
said to be wide and to run from $2 to $6 per ton 
by mill tests. There is plenty of water, and a mill 
is to be put up. The location is not far from Rosa- 
mond. 


St. Elmo.—Work was récently resumed on this 
group of mines at Randsburg, Toppy Johnson in 
charge. <A cyanide plant may be erected. 


Yellow Aster.—This mine, near Randsburg, Chas. 
Wier manager, E. H. Briton superintendent, and 
E. H. Barton assistant superintendent, has both 
mills running night and day. For the first time 
since the mine was started there is more water than 
necessary, and development to give more water has 
stopped. The company is milling about 550 tons of 
ore daily. 

LASSEN COUNTY. 


Golden Eagle.—At this mine of the Lassen Mining 
Company, at Hayden Hill, E. H. Benjamin, of 
Pine Street, San Francisco, manager, an average of 
70 tons of ore per day were treated in February. The 
ore is crushed in a roller mill and then cyanided. 
The percentage of assay value recovered is remark- 
ably high. The company is having some trouble at 
the mine, owing to the organization of a miners’ 
union, though the miners confess they had no griev- 


ance against the company, which was and is paying . 


the highest wages. 
MOHAVE COUNTY. 


Karma.—Grading is being done for a 40-stamp 
mill near this mine, at Mohave. Thompson & Boyle 
have 12 men at work, and have secured the water 
rights on the property of Mrs. Ruby. near Cameron. 
Pipes are being laid to bring the water to the mill. 

Mesquite Springs Gold Mining Company.—This 
company’s claims at Mesquite Springs are to be de- 
veloped. The tunnel for the Star of Hope Mine is 
to be extended at once. The company owns 7 claims 
and a 3-stamp mill. 


NEVADA COUNTY. 


Brunswick.—The steam pumps at this mine, near 
Grass Valley, C. H. Mallen superintendent, are to 
be replaced by electric pumps. 

Murchie——This mine, at Nevada City, being re- 
opened after a long period of idleness, lost its old 
S8-stamp mill by fire on March 20. The mill was re- 
cently put in order ‘to serve as a makeshift while 
the mine was being prospected. 

PLACER COUNTY. 


Crandall.—At this mine, near Auburn, F. Hartley 
superintendent, the 5-stamp mill is running. 


Eureka.—An aerial cable is to be put up to con- 
vey the slate from these quarries at Kelsey to Placer- 
ville. 

PLUMAS COUNTY. 





Toland.—J. M. Engle, of Quincy, has recently 
bought the Rush Creek property, the Toland Mine 
and the Colonial group, near that place. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY. 


Folsom Development Company.—Two dredges are 
to be built for this company near Folsom, and an- 
other for the Ashburton Company at the same place. 
One of the dredges will be put on the. Bendel place 
and another on Texas Hill. The Ashburton dredge 
will be located at Sailor Bar, almost within the city 
limits of Folsom. 


Hupp & Roberts—At this drift mine above Fol- 
som, owned by Mr. Hupp, of Weaverville, and Capt. 
Roberts, of Sacramento, about a ton of gravel is 
raised at each load of the skip in the incline shaft. 


Natoma.—The company which recently acquired 
the lands of this company, near Folsom, has 3 pros- 
pecting drills at work on the dredging ground, and 
will get two more. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 


The new mining camp of Stagg is 53 miles from 
Barstow, and 8 miles from Ludlow. There is not 
much water at hand, and what there is is controlled 
by one man. No ore running less than $15 per ton 
is milled. Grading for a railroad from Ludlow jis 
completed. 

Gold Peak Mining Company.—This company, at 
Victor, is installing a cyanide plant and a 5-stamp 
mill. 

O. K.—This group of claims at Dale is reported 
sold. The purchasers will equip the property with a 
mill and cyanide plant. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 


Ranchita.—This mine, at Banner, is under option 
to Charles Wellbourn, who is cleaning out the old 
workings. ; 
SHASTA COUNTY. 

California Mining Company.—This company, at 
Horsetown, has its electric dredge at work. Dr. T. 
H. Heintz was in charge of construction. A number 
of farms on Clear Creek are under option. 


Eastman Gulch—-T. M. Fleming is milling ore 
from his mine in Gifford’s arastra. Development 
work is being done on the Richards group, where 
a mill is to be erected this spring. A new find has 
been made by G. Ehrmen on the old Knob mine. 
The Slater Brothers are running an arastra on ore 
from the Last Chance. L. W. Pierson and George 
Simmons are running Tunnel No. 4 ahead on the 
Benicia Mine. 

SIERRA COUNTY. 


Australia.—Richard Phelan is operating this mine 
at Slug Canyon, near Downieville. The lower tun- 
nel is to be run on contract instead of day’s work. 

Commodore.—This mine, at Barkhouse Creek, is to 
be reopened by Milwaukee men. The mine was for- 
merly owned by the late Thomas Mein, and has been 
idle since his death. 

Tyrer—This mine, at Hornbrook, C. W. Tyrer 
manager, will soon start up again. 

SISKIYOU COUNTY. 

Jillson—This quartz mine, near Hornbrook, has 
started again after a period of idleness. C. B. Jill- 
son is owner. Fifty men are employed. 

TRINITY COUNTY. 

Brown Bear.—Local papers announce that this 
mine, At Deadwood, is to permaenntly close in July. 
The mine has been worked for many years, and 
was a large producer. 


Dorleska.—Work at this mine, H. Z. Osborne 
general manager, J. H. McIlwaine superintendent, 
has gone on without interruption during the winter 
with 30 men. The shaft has been sunk 120 ft., and 
the station for the 4th level, at 300 ft. from sur- 
face, is being cut. The mill has run steadily. A 
new 5-stamp battery will be in operation before the 
end of March. This mine has been distinguished by 
its rich ore, and its managers state that it never 
looked better than now. It is a regular producer. 

Lappin.—This mine, at Deadwood, is to be opened 
on a more extensive scale by J. J. Chambers, who 
holds a bond. The mine has been a producer, but 
will be more fully equipped. New hoists and pumps 
are to be put in. 


Yellow Rose of T'exas—The James J. Chambers 
Company, of Redding, has bonded this mine at Dor- 
leska, from George D. Carr, Albert Miller and the 
Misses Ryder. Men are to be set at work on April 
10. <A 1,000-ft. tunnel will be driven to cut the 
ledge at a depth of 350 ft. below present workings. 
The property consists of 11 locations, and include 
860 acres of mining and timber land. There is 2 
Huntington mill, concentrator, buildings, etc., on the 
claim. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 


Altadena.—This mine has shut down, though a new 
mill was recently completed. 


Grizzly —At this mine, at Carters, W. R. Hall 
superintendent, the 20 stamps are running on 0! 
from the new shoot recently struck. 


McAlpine.—At this mine, near Big Oak Flat. 
E. Rigg is superintendent. The 2-compartment sh 
has reached 300 ft., and sinking continues. A ¢1!- 
lows frame has been erected and a hoist will soon 
put in. ce 


Poison Oak.—This mine, formerly owned by tle 
Ribbon Rock Mining Company, now belongs to te 
Yankee Hill Gold Mining Company. The shaft is 
to be cleared and some prospecting done, and if re- 
sults are not satisfactory the 5-stamp mill will ¢ 
moved to the Vine Spring Mine. 


Punter —At this mine, H. J. Dykes superinten- 


dent, a new boiler and pump are in place, and men 


are repairing the old shaft. 
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Republican.—High-grade ore is reported found on 
the 500-ft. level of this mine at Jacksonville. 

Santa Ysabel.—After a long shut down this mine 
at Stent, is to resume work. Grading is under way 
for starting an inclined 3-compartment shaft. 

Star.—This mine, at Columbia, E. J. Olsen su- 
perintendent, has high-grade ore on the 400-ft. level. 
The former owners quit work within 15 ft. of this 
new discovery. 

Star King.—This mine, at Carters, it is said, will 
start up again shortly under the superintendence of 
Cc. A. Holland. 

Vine Spring—This mine, near Columbia, owned 
by the Yankee Hill Gold Mining Company, is open- 
ing its ground by 2 tunnels. 

YUBA COUNTY. 


Honeycomb.—This mine, near Camptonville, has 
closed down, the ground being unprofitable. 


COLORADO. 
CHAFFEE COUNTY. 


Gold Bug.—<A pump has been ordered in order to 
unwater this mine, near Turret. The Par Value 
Mining Company is operating the property. 

Salida Gold and Copper Mining Company.—The 
site for the 100-ton leaching plant to be erected to 
treat the ores from the Sedalia Mine, near Salida, 
has been selected near the river and railroad. HE. B. 
Green is to have charge of the construction. 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 





Treasure Mountain Mining Company.—This com- - 


pany has been incorporated to work the Mary Ann 
group at the head of Geneva Gulch, near George- 
town. Charles C. Goodale is president of the com- 
pany; Van B. Straight, E. C. Gard, of Denver, and 
Missouri parties are interested. The company in- 
tends to erect a large concentrating plant on Geneva 
Creek, near the property for the treatment of the 
low-grade ore. A cross-cut tunnel is to be driven 
through a number of the veins, and a 2-compartment 
shaft sunk on the Mary Ann. 


GILPIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


McFarlane & Co., of Central City, and Black 
Hawk, Colo., have shipped a car-load of mill sup- 
plies to W. S. Tevis, Williams, Cal., consisting of 
Gilpin County bumping tables, etc. 

Black Diamond Mining and Development Company. 
—Detroit, Mich., parties are interested in this com- 
pany, which has just purchased the interests of D. 
O'Sullivan in the Friend group of 9 lode claims, in 
Lump Gulch, Central Mining District, about 10 miles 
north of Central City, the consideration being equiv- 
alent to $20,000 or $25,000. ‘he main shaft is down 
only 50 ft., but shows a good vein, the ores being 
largely refractory. Mill returns show values of $5.50 
per ton, and smelting ores run as high as 3.72 oz. 
gold, and 2.30 oz. silver per ton. Sinking will start 
immediately. G. D. Kaye, Gilpin, will be in charge. 


Courtlandt.—Eastern parties are going to take 
hold of this: property under a lease and bond. The 
zroup once was a first-class producer, but seems to 
have been neglected of late years. 


Gold Dirt.—Pittsburg parties, as the Pittsburg Con- 
solidated Mining, Milling and Tunnel Company, have 
taken a long term lease on this property in Indepen- 
dent District, near Perigo, about 9 miles north of 
Central City. The property was one of the oldest 
discoveries in the northern sections, and is credited 
with producing over $1,000,000 principally in gold 
irom workings near surface. The deepest workings 
are now only 500 ft. The company has added to the 
machinery, installed a station pump and is sinking 
with double shifts, intending to go down 200 ft. 
The company has decided to put in a surface tram- 
way between the mine and the Perigo Mill, a distance 
of about % mile. J. R. Anderson, Bank for Sav- 
ings Building, Pittsburg, Pa., is president of the 
company, and David Ellis, Perigo, has charge of the 
underground work. 


Golden Rod Mining and Milling Company.—Chi- 
cago parties own a group in the Silver Lake District, 
and will install machinery on the Pet lode, the shaft 
on which is down over 50 ft. John J. Lillif, Cen- 
tral City, is in charge. 

Ingalls Gold Mining and Leasing Company.—A 
rich strike has been made in the Straub shaft, at 
340 ft., a 1-in. streak showing 96 oz. gold and 15 
oz. silver per ton. Eastern and Denver parties are 
interested. Sinking is going to a depth of 500 ft. 
W. Ballantyne, Central City, is in charge. 


Missouri—Denver and Eastern parties are figuring 
on starting up this property in Russell District, un- 
der a lease and bond. Its main shaft is down about 
400 ft., and up to a few years ago the property was 
a consistent producer of fair grade ore. Water 
caused a suspension of work. Denver parties are the 
owners. 


West Flack.—A local pool has repaired the shaft 
of this quartz Hill property. Developments have 
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. start soon. 


started at a depth of 200 ft., where shipments will 
E. W. Davis, Central City, is manager. 

Wood.—Local parties have taken a lease on this 
uranium property in Leavenworth Gulch. The ores 
once were shipped to London, England, the price of 
the mineral being $1 per lb. for all ores carrying 50 
per cent in uranium. The property is credited with 
a very fair production of pitche blende, and the local 
parties will develop it thoroughly. A. Christopher, 
Central City, is in charge. 

LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Leadville Ore Production.—There have been a num- 
ber of new and important strikes during the first 
quarter of 1903, the known area of mineralization has 
been extended and the smelters are handling low- 
grade material. The new Resurrection mill has 
proven the success of magnetic separation, while 
experiments now going on with the cyanide process 
will, it is believed, enable lower grade material on 
the gold belt to be worked. Among the most im- 
portant results this year are the discoveries of ore- 
bodies in the Diamond and the Little Bob; the ap- 
proach of the Yak Tunnel into Ibex No. 4 ground; the 
recent rich finds by the Leadville Home Mining Com- 
pany; the consolidation and new work of the Midas- 
Northern-Coronado properties, and finally the activ- 
ity of the manganese market. 


Leadville Manganese Market.—After taking no ore 
for a year the Pueblo Steel Works have closed a con- 
tract for 125 tons daily of manganese from the Sixth 
Street, the Grofton, Catalpa-Crescent and the Yan- 
kee Doodle, calling for a minimum of 25 per cent 
manganese and 25 per cent iron with a maximum of 
8 per cent silica. The Cloud City will shortly begin 
manganese shipments. 


A. M. W. Mining Company.—The Wolftone prop- 
erty has increased shipments from 100 to 150 tons 
daily of lead sulphides. The two mills are handling 
several hundred tons daily satisfactorily. 


Bartlett—A 1,200-ft. tunnel is to get under the 
ore and handle the water. The tunnel will be com- 
pleted during the summer, and is cutting some of 
the richest veins of the Sugar Loaf section. 


Boulder Mining Company.—This New York con- 
cern is operating under the management of Timothy 
Kyle on virgin territory in Big Evans Gulch. A 
new shaft on the White Cloud claim at a depth of 400 
ft. is in highly mineralized porphyry. 

Diamond Gold Mines Company.—The new strike 
has opened out well, and the ore bins are filled pre- 
paratory to steady shipments. 


Fanchon.—A good vein is said to be exposed, some 
of which is high-grade material. 


Fryer Hill Mines Company.—Shipments for March 
averaged up to over 3,500 tons, the greater part from 
the El Paso. The pumps are handling 500 gals. a 
minute. The new shaft on the Pride of the West 
claim going after the Progressive ore shoot, is down 
203 ft., and a small pump is being put in. Several 
diamond drill holes are being sunk in new territory. 


Gold Basin Mining Company.—In addition to 
driving new prospecting drifts 2 lots of ore have 
recently been shipped from the main vein that showed 
4 oz. gold, 80 oz. silver and 10 per cent copper. The 
vein is very small, but remarkably rich. 


New Year.—This Dewey section shaft is showing 
a very fine new ore-body at 200 ft. 


Penn Mining Company.—Reduced treatment 
charges on siliceous ore have enabled this combina- 
tion to increase shipments to 80 tons daily. 


Progressive Mining Company.—The ore on the new 
lead strike has been followed 150 ft. through the 
Cady workings; 125 tons were taken out during 
March. A drill hole is to be sunk from the bottom 
of the new shaft on the Olathe placer. 

Toledo Avenue Mining Company.—Operations have 
resumed on the Toledo after a long idleness. The 
work is under the direction of Andrew Dyatt. 

Two Bit Mining Company.—At a special meeting 
the capital stock was increased from 100,000 to 150,- 
000 shares. The new shaft is down 378 ft. 

Yak Mining, Milling and Tunnel Company.—The 
tunnel has reached Ibex No. 4 shaft. The breast 
of the tunnel is now 11,000 ft. from the mouth, and 
about 1,350 ft. from the surface. 

OURAY COUNTY. 

Camp Bird, Limited—The manager’s report for 
February says that the mill at Ouray crushed in that 
month 5,574 tons of ore, which yielded $104,501 in 
bullion, and 352 tons of concentrates, valued at $20,- 
624, while the cyanide mill from 3,080 tons of tail- 
ings yielded in bullion about $9,610, making the total 
estimated product, $134,735. The working expenses 
and development were $53,832, leaving the estimated 
net profit at the mine, $80,903. 

SAN JUAN COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Big Five Mining Company.—Contracts of 500 ft. 
each have been let on this company’s Tower Moun- 
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tain and Galena Mountain properties near Silverton 
to Spears & Leonard. 


Champion.—The 800-ft. cross-cut, near Silverton, 
has opened a vein supposed to be the Champion, and 
drifting has started. 


Continental-American Gold Mining Company.— 
This company was recently organized in New York 
City, with a capital stock of $2,500,000, to work in 
Corkscrew Gulch, near Silverton. The properties 
were recently purchased from F. J. Hulaniski for 
$100,000. Several new buildings are being erected and 
shipments will begin May 1. 


Emerald Lake.—The 1,000-ft. cross-cut is expect- 
ed to cut the vein July 1. The property is owned 
and operated by Ephraim Lissner, of Silverton. 

Flint Bonanza King Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is to work the Beatrice, Contention and Man- 
ners claims near Silverton. 


Green Mountain Mining Company.—The tunnel has 
cut through the International vein, which shows good 
shipping ore, and will be continued to some of the 
larger veins. 


North Star Group.—Men are busy in the Sultan 
Tunnel, the eastern workings of the North Star 
group, near Silverton. The tunnel has been aban- 
doned for many years, but will be used to develop the 
Gladstone group also. 


Sunlight Mining Company.—A large force is busy 
on the Evening Star group, near Silverton, and more 
men will be added as soon as the ground is opened 
up. 

SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 


Keystone Hydraulic Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is reported preparing to bring suit against the 
various mining companies at Telluride for damages. 
The managers of the Smuggler-Union, Liberty Bell, 
Tomboy and Japan companies have been notified by 
C. M. Coleman, manager of the Keystone Hydraulic, 
that he is to file suit for damages alleged to have 
been done to the Keystone placer mines by tailings 
discharged into the San Miguel River by these com- 
panies. The Keystone Company claims that the sand 
from the stamp mills is wearing on the hydraulic pipe 
and other machinery, and that the deposit of tailings 
has ruined the retaining reservoir. It will sue for 
injunction restraining the mining companies. from 
turning the tailings from its mills into the stream. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Carribeau-Montezuma Mining Company.—lIt is re- 
ported that on March 16 Charles S. Newton, of 
Ophir, resident manager, received a remittance of 
$50,000 as first payment on the sale of the Carribeau 
& Montezuma group to New England men, residing 
principally in Boston. It is said also that the prop- 
erty has been turned over to F. P. Axtell, one of 
the purchasers, as resident manager. The total price 
is not known, but is said to be $350,000. The Car- 
ribeau & Montezuma is a concentrating proposition, 
the ore running in gold, silver and lead. It has been 
worked in a rather conservative way, though the 
mines are splendidly developed. It is understood the 
new owners will erect a large concentrating plant 
having a capacity of 150 or 200 tons daily. There 
is a 10-stamp concentrating plant on the property, 
which has a capacity of 40 or 50 tons daily. A 
cross-cut tunnel, 1,400 ft. long, starting near the mill 
building, cuts the Carribeau & Montezuma vein at 
a vertical depth of 1,600 ft. There is a raise to sur- 
face, and at intervals of 100 ft. drifts have been run 
on the lead. 


Keystone Hydraulic Mining Company.—The 2 10- 
in. hydraulics will soon be washing gravel, and this 
season is expected to be very profitable. Recently a 
tunnel 400 ft. long was completed, connecting with 
the bottom of a pit sunk to bedrock. A flume with 
riffles is being placed, and the gravel will be washed 
out through it, greatly reducing expense. The dirt 
near the bottom of the pit runs from 50 to 75c. per 
yd. The flume, which delivers water to the 2 pipe 
lines, is large enough to carry the whole of the San 
Miguel River. ‘The water has a fall of 500 ft. from 
the penstock to the 10-in. nozzles. 


TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK. 


Dump.—Local parties are working under a lease, 
at a depth of 200 ft. The milling ores range from 2 
to 2% oz. gold per cord, and the last shipment of 
smelting ores gave values of $118 per-ton. L. Ar- 
righi, of Central City, is the owner. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Strike Situation at Cripple Creek.—The situation 
is somewhat improved, but not yet settled. A num- 
ber of concessions have been made by both sides. 
The Standard Mill in Colorado City is running in 
part, operated by non-union men, the union men be- 
ing out. At present the mines shut down are the 
Stratton’s Independence, Golden Cycle, Elkton, Isa- 
bella, Gold King, Granite and Thompson. About 
1,000 men are out. At present it seems as though 
the strike at the mill would be settled, as all the de- 
mands of the union men at the mill have been met 
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with, except as to the reinstatement of some of the 
striking mill men. If the trouble is not settled very 
soon a number of mines will have to close from 
having no market for their ore. The Vindicator will 
close April 1, unless settlement is made. The Hull 
City Placer of the Independence Consolidated is also 
expected to close soon. Should the strike trouble 
blow over the outlook for the district is quite good 
for the coming summer. 


IDAHO. 
KOOTENAI COUNTY. 

Panhandle Smelting and Refining Company.—This 
company, according to its promoter, H. M. Williams, 
is to build a smelter at a site 2 miles east of Sand 
Point, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, on Pend 
d’Oreille Lake, and within a mile of the tracks of the 
Great Northern. The smelter is to have a capacity 
of 300 tons per day, and is to treat ore from claims 
about the iake in the Lake View, Black Tail, Granite 
Creek and Trestle Creek districts. Coke will be 
secured from the Crows Nest Pass ovens. A town- 
site, Panhandle, is to be laid out by a subsidiary 
company, and another subsidiary company is to run 
tugboats on the lake for bringing ore to the smelter. 
W. E. Nelson is secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. The promoter claims that work is to start at 
once, and that the plant will be in operation by Sep- 
tember. He also says that Paul Johnson, late su- 
perintendent of the Greenwood Smelter, is to have 
charge of construction. 

SHOSHONE COUNTY. 

United States Judge Beatty, on a motion by the 
Empire State-Idaho Mining Company, for an _ in- 
junction to restrain the Bunker Hill Company from 
working a portion of the segment of the vein cov- 
ered by the Stemwinder property, rendered a de- 
cision by which both of the litigants are permitted 
to proceed with their work. After setting forth how 
the parties shall work in disputed territory, the judge 
ordered that neither parties to the action shall mine 
or extract ore from the segment in controversy. Ore 
is of necessity removed therefrom in running shafts, 
drifts or other workings allowed by the order, but 
such ore shall be speedily converted into money in 
the usual manner by the party removing the same, 
and the gross value thereof, above freight and smelt- 
ing charges, shall be deposited with the clerk of the 
court, together with a full and accurate statement of 
the amount and value thereof, verified by the man- 
ager or superintendent of the party removing the 
same, and said money shall be retained by the clerk 
in his official capacity, to be distributed in accord- 
ance with final adjudication of the cause. 

American Company.—This company has about 10 
miles of ground along Oro Fino Creek, below Pierce, 
and a hydraulic elevator with a daily capacity of 
2.500 cu. yds. ready to run. The company is put- 
ting in a 6-mile ditch to carry 1,500 miner’s inches 
of water, and give 300 ft. pressure at the works. The 
company expects to start work April 1 with a large 
crew. 

Fidelity Gold Mining Company.—This company is 
preparing to work a group of claims on French Creek. 
A crew of 10 men is completing the flume and ditches, 
and will be ready to mine by the time the snow melts. 

Musselshell Company.—This company, composed of 
Detroit, Mich., men, bought the Musselshell claims, 
near Pierce, last fall, and will start work as soon as 
the snow is gone, probably by May 15. It will take 
about 4 months’ work with a large crew of men to 
get things in shape to move gravel. The company 
will have to construct 6 miles of ditch to carry 1,200 
miner’s inches of water, giving over 300 ft. pressure. 

Pierce-Chicago Company.—This company, above 
Pierce is installing a hydraulic elevator plant, and 
has its ditch completed, and the elevator plant is ready 
to be shipped in as soon as the roads are in condi- 
tion. The company is expected to be moving gravel 
not later than July 1. 

Rich Hill Company.—This company has bought a 
pumping plant for its hill diggings, but cannot haul 
it in until the roads get passable for heavy teams, 
about May 15. 

INDIANA. 


Coal Miners’ Wages.—The miners in the bitumin- 
ous districts have declined to accept the operators’ 
terms that last year’s agreement shall continue, with 
the exception of granting a 12% per cent increase, as 
determined by the Indianapolis convention. 

CLAY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Hoisting Engineers’ Wages.—The Brazil coal op- 
erators’ offer of a 12%4 per cent increase in wages 
over last year, and leaving all other conditions as the 
present scale, has been accepted by the hoisting en- 
gineers. The concession increases their monthly 
wages of $65 and $75, $8.12% and $9.3714, respect- 
ively. The engineers made several other demands 
which were refused. 

MICHIGAN. 


Coal Miners’ Strike——A general suspension of min- 
ing on April 1 was ordered by the president of the 


Michigan District of the United Mine Workers, pend- 
ing the outcome of a conference between the operators 
and the miners. The point in dispute is the push- 
ing of coal cars in headings, the miners claiming an 
allowance for this in all cases, even where company 
hands do the work. 


COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Champion.—The new blacksmith and machine shops 
are nearly completed. They are constructed of sand- 
stone, and a railroad track runs through both. 


- 


Franklin.—Nos. 5 and 3 shafts at the old mine are 
shipping 350 tons of rock daily. At the Junior 
branch a cross-cut is being driven west from No. 1 
shaft at the 4th level in hopes of finding a copper- 
bearing lode. 

Isle Royale Consolidated.—Mining is confined to 
No. 2 shaft, which is producing 500 tons of rock 
daily from the Isle Royale lode. Diamond drill 
work continues. 

Osceola Consolidated.—At the old branch of this 
mine No. 5 shaft is down to the 40th level, and No. 
5 to the 38th level. Nos. 3 and 4 shafts are still 
closed down. Thirty-five drills are in commission, 
and the daily production averages 1,000 tons of rock. 
The new 35-drill air compressor at the North Kear- 
sarge is in commission. The old compressor is be- 
ing removed to the new building. Six additional 
drills are in commission. 

Quincy.—The Chilean mill installed at the stamp 
mill at Mason for regrinding the coarse sands is 
giving satisfaction, and saving considerable copper. 
It was made by the Trent Machinery Company, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

COPPER—KEWEENAW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mohawk.—This company will install another head 
at its stamp mill at Gay, on Traverse Bay, and may 
have it in commission by October. No. 4 shaft will 
have a permanent hoisting equipment. 

Seneca.—Favorable developments on nearby prop- 
erties has led to a revival of interest, and work may 
be resumed this summer. 

MISSOURI. 
JASPER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Federal Lead, Zinc and Smelting Company.—This 
company has contracted for the purchase of the prop- 
erty of the Two O’Clock Mining Company, a 4-lot 
lease on the land of the Granby Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, northwest of Joplin, for $12,500, with 
a provision that the purchasing company shall install 
a concentrating mill within 60 days. 


United Zinc Companies.—This concern has a new 
strike of zinc ore in a drill hole from the 170 to the 
215 ft. on its recently acquired tract of land south- 
east of Duenweg. A shaft sinking on a previous 
drill hole that did not mark ore until the 150-ft. 
level, has encountered pay dirt at 142 ft. The drill 
indicates ore to 219 ft. At Aurora this company has 
recently found ore underlying the old workings in 
several places, the last from 186 to 215-ft. depth. 
The company expects to keep the drills at both lo- 
eations going all summer. 

NEWTON COUNTY. 

New Jersey Zinc Company.—This company has 
purchased 1,257 acres more of land in this county, 
the land lying west of Granby. 

ST. FRANCOIS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Desloge Lead Company.—This company is putting 
in machinery to increase its milling capacity from 
600 to 1,000 tons daily. Its new No. 4 shaft is 
about to start mining a very fine new body of ore. 
The blast furnace is shut down, the surplus concen- 
trates that the five Flintshire furnaces are unable to 
smelt, going to the Markle Smelter at East St. Louis. 


Missouri Southern Railroad.—This road is running 
into Elvins, the heart of the Flat River District. 


St. Joe Lead Company.—This company is now op- 
erating a compressed air locomotive underground to 
replace the mule system. This later may result in 
the abandonment of several shafts. 

MONTANA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The State Legislature adjourned without making 
any appropriation for a State exhibit at the St. 
Louis Fair. As several private citizens have of- 
fered to contribute $1,000 each, and President Scal- 
lon has proposed to give $5,000 on behalf of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company and $1,000 in his ca- 
pacity as an individual, it looks now as though it 
would be an easy matter to raise $50,000. This sum 
it is thought, will suffice for a very creditable State 
exhibit. 

MADISON COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Chicago Mining and Development Company.—This 
concern will have 2 dredges in operation this season 


on the Conwey ground near Virginia City. Last 
year the company equipped its diggings with a ma- 
chine shop and foundry plant, which will enable jt 
to make all repairs on the ground. 

Kennett Mining Company.—This company con- 
templates erecting a 30-stamp mill this summer. The 
mill will be built near Virginia City. The question 
of building the mill hinges somewhat on the attitude 
of the labor unions of that locality. The company 
will stand no more unreasonable dictation, preferrin.- 
to close its mines. 


Mollie Gibson.—This dredge, which has worked two 
seasons on the Conwey ground, below Virginia City, 
under a lease, is to be completely overhauled, and 
have heavier machinery added. The Chicago com- 
pany that owns the dredge claims to be making bet- 
ter profit on Alder than was made at the first lo- 
cation near Bannock. It is understood that the 
present lease runs until the end of this season. 


POWELL COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Arnold.—This mine is reported to have opened a 
good body of copper ore in a winze from the tunne! 
level. The mine is about 10 miles from Elliston, on 
Snowshoe Gulch. 


Gold Dredging Company of America.—This com- 
pany, which has been operating 2 dredges at the 
old placer camp of Bannock for some years, has 
worked out all the pay ground and is prospecting 
several pieces of probable dredging ground in other 
localities. The company has arranged to place a 
Keystone driller at work on the lower end of Gold 
Creek, below the old Pioneer Diggings, about 114 
miles from Gold Creek Station, on the main line of 
the Northern Pacific Railway. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ANTHRACITE COAL. 


Temple Iron Company.—At the recent annual meet- 
ing, George F. Baer was re-elected president and 
F. Law, of Scranton, Pa., secretary and treas- 
urer. ‘The directors are E. B. Thomas, president 
ef the Erie Railroad; W. H. Truesdale, president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad; 
Thomas P. Fowler, president of the New York, On- 
tario & Western Railway; R. M. Olyphant, presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson Company; George 
F. Baer, president of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey; Joseph S. Harris, of the Reading Railway; 
J. Rogers Maxwell and Major I. A. Stearns. S. 
B. Thorne resigned as general manager and Frank 
Hennelreich was promoted to the general superinten- 
dency and will perform the duties of general man- 
ager. A. F. Law, who has been secretary, was pro- 
moted to be vice-president and treasurer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alder Creek Mining Company.—The 60-ton cyan- 
ide plant on Yellow Creek is reported producing from 
$8,000 to $10,000 a month. The ore is shale, por- 
phyry and Cambrian quartzite, worked in open pits. 

Golden Reward Mining Company.—Mining has 
been resumed at the Tornado, Fannie, Sundance and 
Double Standard mines, with nearly normal forces 
employed. The company is shipping 150 tons a day 
to its cyanide plant at Deadwood, and 60 tons a day 
to Denver and Helena smelters. The smelter at 
Deadwood is cleaning up the ore accumulated prior 
to the strike, but the management says the plant wil! 
not resume regular operations at present. 


Hidden Fortune Gold Mining Company.—The hoist 
at the Bingham shaft has been destroyed by fire; 
loss, $40,000; insurance, $25,000. The fire started 
in the drying room, presumably from the explosion 
of a lamp. The company has ordered the erection 
of another shaft house 60 by 120 ft., a new flat 
cable drum hoist capable of 1,000 ft. lift, electric 
lighting plant, and air compressor for 25 drills. It 
is claimed that the destruction of the hoist will not 
interfere with starting the new mill. 


Horseshoe Mining Company.—Five hundred tons 
of ore accumulated before work was suspended, have 
been shipped to the Imperial plant at Deadwood. 

Portland Mining Company.—N. W. Chapman has 
resigned as superintendent, and H. S. Vincent, oi 
Deadwood, succeeds him. The Clinton Mining Com- 
pany is under the same management. The Portland 
is shipping to the Rossiter cyanide plant at Dead- 
wood. 

University Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 
A new body of ore is reported found on the South 
Dakota group. The company may build a mill this 


year. 
TENNESSEE. 


MAURY COUNTY. 

American Phosphate Company.—At the chancery 
sale at Columbia this company’s property was bought 
by the Eastern bondholders for $52,500. The bond- 
ed portion of the property brought $50,000; 2,600 
acres of land in Lawrence County, $1,000, and the 
lands in Maury County, not under mortgage, $1,500. 
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The plant is modern and the phosphate land of good 
quality; together they originally cost $225,000. The 
company will be reorganized, and the property worked 
jmmediately. 
UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ore and Bullion Shipments.—For the week ending 
March 27 the Salt Lake banks report the following 
sett: ments: American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. bullion $194,400; gold, silver, lead and copper 
ores, $201,100; gold bars, $25,000; total, $420,500. 

BEAVER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ben Harrison.—The shaft of this property, near 
Milford, is nearly to the O. K. level, and is en- 


countering sulphide ores. Water level has been 
reached. 
Copper Mountain Company.—Manager B. T. 


Lloyd states that the foundation for the new hoist 
is laid, and work of erecting machinery will start in 
10 days. 

Frisco Shipments.—For the week ending March 27 
the Ilorn Silver sent out 5 cars of ore, and the Wild 
Bill 1 car. 

BOX ELDER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Century——The mill on this property was not 
burned, though a telegram from Kelton, the nearest 
station, stated that it was. The presumable object 
was secured, for the stock dropped the next day. 

JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—For the week ending March 27 
the receipts at the samplers were: Mammoth, 15 
cars; Star Consolidated, 1 car; Gemini, 12 cars; 
Bullion-Beck, 2 cars; Tetro, 2 cars; Grand Central, 
22 cars; Uncle Sam, 3 cars; Victor Consolidated, 3 
cars; Ajax, 2 cars; Yankee Consolidated, 10 cars; 
Plymouth Rock, 1 car; Martha Washington, 1 car. 

Star Consolidated.—This Tintic property has struck 
a body of gold ore in the 300-ft. level, it is reported. 

South Swansea.—The rumor that this Tintic prop- 
erty will resume work is unfounded. There is no in- 
tention, with silver at the present price. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Bingham Consolidated Smelter.—For the week end- 


ing March 27 the shipments East amounted to 120,- 
000 Ibs. 


Highland Boy WSmelter—For the week ending 
March 27 there were shipped East 4 cars of copper 
bullion, aggregating 240,000 Ibs. 

Kempton vs. United States Company.—Judge 
Ryner has given a decision in favor of Kempton, or 
Col. E. A. Wall et al., and against the United States 
Mining Company, which has appealed. 

United States Smelter—For the week ending 
March 27, 1903, the total shipments East were 304,- 
502 Ibs. of copper bullion. 

York.—-Something of a strike is reported in this 
Bingham property. <A fault found while drifting un- 
der the old ore bodies, when followed, revealed a vein 
of galena which is thought to be a lead to the old 
ore shoot. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments.—For the week ending March 
27 the Mackintosh Sampler reports the receipt of 
2,936,910 Ibs. of ore from the Daly West. 

Comstock.—This Park City property expects to 
have its new mill running about April 1. 

Dely-Judge—The new mill is settling down to 
work admirably. The present tonnage is 150 mine 
cars daily. No shipping is done, owing to unfavorable 
Toads. 

Nil Driver—Work on the new hoist is pushed. 

TOOELE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Sivckton Shipments.—For the week ending March 
27 te Ophir Hill sent out 6 cars of concentrates. 

Christmas Group.—A strike of horn silver in cop- 
per ore is reported. 

Fur Metals—This Dugway District mine is soon 
to have a mill. The contract is to be awarded, it is 
Said. in a few days. 

Glena.—Some of the material for the new hoist 
to replace the burned one has been shipped to this 
Fis! Springs District property. 

_ Grand Cross.—This Stockton property is complet- 
_ an upraise to tap the ore bodies in the upper 
levels, 

Lucy L.—F. L. Wilson, of this Deep Creek prop- 
erty, states that work will soon be resumed, and that 
Supplies are on the road. A large force of men will 
£0 on this season. 

Sucramento.—This Mercur property has declared 
a dividend of %4c. per share. 

\ 


Cg 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
MONONGALIA COUNTY. 


Coal Miners’ Strike-——All the coal miners in the 
Pan Handle District are reported out on a strike to 
secure a 12% per cent advance in wages. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS 





CANADA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—EAST KOOTENAY DISTRICT. 

Coal Miners’ Strike-—According to a press dispatch 
the strike of the coal miners in the employ of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Company at Fernie and Morrissey 
has been settled. The terms of settlement are not 
given. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—ROSSLAND DISTRICT. 

Rossland Cre Production.—According to the Ross- 
land Miner shipments for the week ending March 21 
and for the year to that date are as follows: 


Week. Year. 

Tons. Tons. 

Sie? TR ccs certs ca tdee ens ta cnduksd tus endo 3,500 45,941 
ETE So ntanse cata anelee ne mew eared she 1,440 17,390 
TE GY heen 0-6-0608 094 0x hehedadcesseas 1,050 12,245 
NN Fars oteusaerdace Cowie ye kiawcean Ce ceuv ene’ aaa 335 
WE kcvewdawccceseebcencecsascenegeeee 150 1,891 
OE nse ccicvecces usaateen ON GoR8 UEene aes 225 
Bae le De Wace dadescccedesbeavese ba wnas 700 4,759 
PONG (acts cage ab eredias's3034c00nses hires 90 
I a art ccciedioria seaselesnewustaree 6,840 82,876 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Exports of gold and silver in January are reported 
by the Mines Department, as below: 


1902. 1903. Changes. 
Gold 82,860 48,770 I. 15,910 
OS ER Re 86,375 62,343 I. 25,968 

The gold bullion this year was equal to 44,660 oz. 
fine gold, or $923,120. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
BRAZIL. 

St. John del Rey Gold Mining Company.—This 
company reports for the month of February a total 
gold production valued at $125,073. The average 
yield was 0.64 oz. gold per ton. 


ECUADOR. 


Playa de Oro Mining Company.—This company’s 
property in New York has been attached by the 
sheriff in favor of Otis S. Gage for $49,685 and in- 
terest for several years, making the total amount of 
the claim nearly $70,000. The sheriff levied on the 
books and papers of the company at its temporary 
office, 80 White Street, New York City. The at- 
tachment was granted on the ground that it is a 
Kentucky corporation. Mr. Gage claims that the 
company owes him the above amount for the pro- 
ceeds of 2,000 shares of stock, which he let the com- 
pany have on November 8, 1895, and was to be re- 
paid to him in case the company’s property was sub- 
sequently sold or a reorganization took place. ‘The 
property was sold under foreclosure on December 16, 
1902, for a mortgage of $200,000, and a bondholders’ 
committee has a reorganization under way. 


MINING STOCKS. 





(Full quotations are given on pages 545 and 546.) 
New York April 1. 


The copper shares have given another performance 
under the direction of the pools, and at one time the 
market nearly lost its equilibrium by causing heavy 
liquidation of holders, who had anticipated better 
things. However, when prices were dangerously near 
to the low mark of this year, professional operators 
changed their tactics and soon sent the market up- 
ward. 

Amalgamated Copper quotations varied over three 
points this week, from $681% to $645g¢; but at the 
close the stock is held at $6714. Anaconda moved 
sympathetically, selling at $29@$27, and closing at 
$28. The curb coppers have had their innings in 
accordance with the dealings in shares on exchange. 
Greene Consolidated, of Mexico, has weakened to 
$2334, and British Columbia to $5. Tennessee has 
been supported at $30@$30.75, while White Knob, 
of Idaho, made small sales at $10.25@$11. 

Gold and silver shares have also been weaker, as a 
result of the Colorado mill and smelter men’s strike, 
and the continued unsatisfactory financial position 
of the Comstock companies. Portland, of Cripple 
Creek, Colo., is off at $1.40, while Isabella is down 
to 20c., and Elkton to 37c. Ontario Silver, of Utah, 
has lost, 330 shares being sold at $5, which is the 
lowest price in a long while. Undoubtedly the pass- 
ing of the March quarterly dividend has caused this 
fall. Daly, also of Utah, is selling at $2.95. Stand- 
ard Consolidated, of California, made a sale of $3.40. 
Consolidated California & Virginia, Overman and 
Ophir, of the Comstock list, are selling at a difference 


of 10c., and all show a recession from last week’s 
prices. The other Comstock shares are uninteresting, 
except that they have declined proportionately. 


Boston. March 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining shares have again suffered in sympathy 
with the continued liquidation in the general stock 
market, yet recessions are slight as a rule. Of the 
purely local stocks Copper Range Consolidated has 
fallen the most, dropping $7.50 to $61.50, rallying 
to $64 subsequently. 

There is a very firm tone in Utah Consolidated, 
and it looks as if the stock was being steadily ab- 
sorbed. It closes the week a fraction higher at 
$29.50, although it touched $28. Centennial dropped 
$3 to $24, with a sharp recovery the same day to 
$26.374%4. Bingham has fallen $2.50 to $30.25. 
Osceola fell $4.50 to $68; Tamarack $17 to $157; 
Mohawk, $4 to $50.50, the latter rallying to $52.62%4. 
Parrot fell over $3 to $28.25 on very light dealings, 
recovering $1.25. Winona slid off $2.75 to $9.50, 
recovering $1. The Winona annual report shows re- 
eeipts of $103,771 for 1902, of which $90,744 was as- 
sessment money. Expenditures were $55,061, and the 
balance on hand, December 31, was $39,093. Since 
then $1 per share, or $100,000, has been paid in. 

Calumet is about the same at $530. 

The $10 break in Dominion Coal to $106 must be 
mentioned, as that of $7.50 in Dominion Iron and 
Steel of $25. The former rallied to $110.50, and 
the latter to $28.25. There has been steady liquida- 
tion, particularly in the latter. There is talk that 
the Dominion Coal dividend will be cut from 8 to 7 
per cent. The fire in the mines has been more seri- 
ous than first anticipated. 

Good support has been given United States Mining 
and the closing is off but 25c. from a week ago, at 
$24.50. St. Mary’s Mineral Land has been freely 
offered at $60, with $55 the best bid. 


Colorado Springs. March 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mining stock market has shown a decided im- 
provement during the week, anticipating a speedy and 
favorable settlement of the labor troubles; but it looks 
to-day as if the felicitation was premature. Stocks 
responded promptly as soon as the pressure was re- 
moved, and an improvement in the trading was at 
once noted. From Tuesday onward the volume of 
trading steadily increased until to-day the sales in 
the mines list were almost double those of a week 
ago. 

El Paso, which sold at 5714%4.@57\4c. a week ago, 
closed to-day at 5614c., after having touched 56c. dur- 
ing the week. Elkton sold at 34%4c. on the 234d, to 
33ec. on the 26th, and up to 35%c. to-day, closing 
strong. Isabella sold at 17%,@17c., and back to 
18i4c. to-day, closing in good form. Vindicator sold 
at $1 flat, and was featureless for the week. Doctor- 
Jack Pot sagged off from 914 to 9c., with no develop- 
ments. Acacia lost from 8 to 7%4c. during the 
week, recovering to 7%4c., while Work wound up the 
day at 5%c., after selling at 6c. Golden Cycle sold 
at 68c., but was featureless outside of the payment 
of the dividend at the rate of 5c. a share. The bal- 
ance of the market presented nothing new. 


Salt Lake City. March 27. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market for the week has been featureless. 
The general condition remains steady, with interest 
centered in Daly West, Daly-Judge, May Day, Cali- 
fornia, and a few lower-priced shares. The list, 
as a whole, has moved up a few points, while the 
volume of business transacted falls off a little as 
compared with last week. The heaviest traders are 
California, 19,200 shares, at 644@5%c.; May Day, 
86,120 shares, at 24@19c.; New York Bonanza, 12,- 
700 shares, at 24°4@22%c.; Sacramento, 18,700 
shares, at 2714@27c.; Star Consolidated, 12,150 


. shares, at 14144@10c.; Silver Shield, 20,100 shares, 


at 8@7T%4ec. Daly West records an advance to $42.70 
high. Consolidated Mercur advanced a fraction to 
$1.60. The number of shares for the week was 245,- 
020, which brought $183,926. 


San Francisco. March 28. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market was generally heavy, with a down- 
ward tendency. Sellers were more in evidence than 
buyers, though some support was given to the lead- 
ing stocks. 

Consolidated California & Virginia brought $2@ 
$2.10; Ophir, $2@$2.10; Mexican, $1.35@$1.40; 
Sierra Nevada, 89@92c.; Hale & Norcross, 7T5@80c. ; 
Crown Point, 35c.; Potosi, 34c.; Gould & Curry, 35 


In oil stocks trading was rather narrow, and buy- 
ers seemed to be out of the market. Sterling sold 
at $3.10@$3.15; Home, $2.70@$2.75; Oil City, 
32c.; Lion, 8c. Oil City was a special favorite in 
the trading. 
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COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York, March 2. 
ANTHRACITE. 


As was predicted some weeks ago in this column 
the new spring prices show an advance of 50c. over 
last year. The advance, judging from newspaper 
comment, is not pleasing to the public, but the news- 
papers did not enlighten the public when the strike 
started last May—did not give that information about 
wages and the general condition of labor at the an- 
thracite mines which any industrious, intelligent and 
unbiased reporter could have secured. As a result 
the public sympathized with the strikers, helped pro- 
long the strike, and is now called on to pay the bill. 
Misdirected sympathy is often expensive. 

Temperatures for March averaged the highest on 
record at New York, and in all anthracite burning 
territory the consumption of coal must have been 
far below the average. Following a mild February 
the month surprised many speculators, and caused 
them some loss. 

The early opening of navigation means a heavy 
movement of coal this month to upper lake ports, 
where supplies are very low. The territory tributary 
to Lake Superior,. however, did not suffer as much 
last winter from a shortage of coal as that along 
the Atlantic seaboard. In Chicago territory there has 
been for a couple of weeks, pending the announcement 
of new spring prices, practically no demand for an- 
thracite. Arrivals of all-rail coal have been delayed 
by the congested condition of the railroads, and pur- 
chasers have been complaining loudly at the delay, 
and in some cases have taken the coal at a discount. 
The new price for April is $6 for egg, stove and chest- 
nut sizes. Along the lower lakes and in Canadian 
territory spring business is opening briskly. A num- 
ber of vessels are loaded with anthracite at Buffalo, 
and some should have started for upper lake ports be- 
fore this. Along the Atlantic seaboard spring busi- 
mess promises to be very heavy, judging from the or- 
ders that sales agents are receiving. At New York 
the April prices for free-burning white ash are: 
Broken, $4.25; egg, stove and chestnut, $4.50, f. o. b. 
harbor loading port. y 


BITUMINOUS. 


The Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade is quiet. 
The improvement in car supply last week, with ac- 
companying prompt transportation, led to a small 
blockade, embargoes to certain mines followed, and 
are yet in force. Contracts for the new year are still 
being closed. Producers of the better grades have 
their output pretty well covered, and producers of 
the next lower grades will soon be getting their quota 
of contracts. There is a wide range in prices re- 
ported—from $1.75 to $2.10 at the mines—on new 
contracts. The labor situation shows no changes. 
Producers have named advances of from 15 to 20 
per cent—making the pick mining rate in Maryland 
65c., while the machine rate in the Clearfield region 
of Pennsylvania is as good. Producers generally re- 
fuse to recognize the union, and with the findings of 
the Anthracite Arbitration Commission to support 
their contentions, as to the general character of the 
United Mine Workers’ organization, and membership, 
are not likely to yield easily. 

Producers have practically cleaned up the balances 
due on old contracts, and shipments on new contracts 
have started. In some cases the old prices will 
prevail on boats in before April 1. 

In the far East the trade still feels the effects of 
imports of foreign coal. Along Long Island Sound 
the trade is taking all the ‘coal it can get. A short- 
age of cars and bad discharging facilities at New 
York, New Haven & Hartford docks have stopped 
outside purchases. At New York Harbor points 
trade is quiet. A considerable tonnage is arriving, 
but is promptly taken. Prices for ordinary grades 
of Clearfield, f. 0. b., are $83@$3.10. The all-rail 
trade has been stocking up a little lately, and it is 
thought that most consumers have about reached the 
limit of their storage capacities. 

Transportation from the mines to tidewater is ex- 
cellent, coal running through on schedule. Car sup- 
ply at the mines ranges around 35 per cent where em- 
bargoes are not enforced. In the coastwise vessel 
market, vessels are scarce, with freight rates firm 
and possibly advancing. We quote current rates 
from New York Harbor: Providence, New Bedford 
and Long Island Sound, 75c.; Boston, Salem and 
Portland, 85@90c. From Philadelphia rates are 85c. 
to Sound points and $1@$1.05 to Boston, Salem and 
Portland. 


Birmingham. March 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mines are enjoying healthy outputs in this 
State, and efforts are being made to increase capaci- 
ties right along. The Galloway Coal and Coke Com- 
pany expects to be getting 500 tons of coal daily from 
its Garnsey mines in Bibb County, after this month. 
These mines were opened several months ago, and 
have been working up to an increased output. The 
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Galloway Company, during the year 1902, produced 
something like 400,000 tons of coal. The company 
has signed a scale with all of its miners in the Wal- 
ker County coal-fields, Knights of Labor, granting 
them an advance of 5c., effective April 1. 

As to new coal companies, it is announced that 
E. K. Rictmyer, originally from Youngstown, O., 
now connected with the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company’s steel plant at Ensley, is at the 
head of a company to develop about 1,600 acres of 
fine coal lands in Walker County along the ’Frisco 
System, 50 miles west of Birmingham. It is intend- 
ed to open a new coal mine at once and build 200 
coke ovens. 

Coke is a little more plentiful in this State, and 
some of the companies are able to sell a small amount. 
Considerable coke is still being brought into the dis- 
trict. The Lacey-Buek Company is about to let 
the contract for the erection of 200 more coke ovens. 
The new ovens of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company will be ready for operation early in May, 
while the Alabama Steel and Wire Company will be 
able to start up the ovens at Virginia City, near 
Bessemer, about June. 


March 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cleveland. 


The first charters for the transportation of coal 
to the upper lake ports were made from this port 
during the past week. The Duluth rate has been es- 
tablished at 40c. for the first cargoes, with nothing 
said so far about the contracts which are pending 
for the remainder of the season. This has virtually 
fixed the rates also to Milwaukee at 50c., which is 
about the opening scale of a year ago. ‘There is 
some contention over the Portage Lake rate, and it 
is possible that a change will be made. The first 
charters were at 45c., but this is a little above what 
the market generally looked for, and will hardly be 
decisive. The coal-loading machinery all along the 
lake has been started during the past week, and the 
loading of coal has been quite general. In fact, the 
beginning is indicative of what the shipment during 
the season is to be. ‘The coal shippers are to hold a 
meeting the latter part of this week on the subject 
of coal prices for the present season. The domestic 
dealers are waiting before making future contracts, 
until these prices have been announced. It is un- 
derstood, of course, that considerable advances will 
be made, but just what they will be it would be hard 
to say. The domestic supply of fuel is much im- 
proved, and the mills and factories are having less 
difficulty in getting fuel, although their trouble has 
not disappeared altogether. 


Pittsburg. March 31. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—-All the coal mines in the Pittsburg District 
and all over the country where the United Mine 
Workers has an organization will be closed to-mor- 
row. The fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the eight-hour workday will be appropriately cele- 
brated. Mass meetings will be held throughout the 
district. ‘lhe new mining rate will become effective 
to-morrow. It is expected that the railroads will 
be able to move loaded cars and bring in empties 
while the mines are idle, and that all will be in full 
operation on April 2. There is an unusually heavy 
demand for coal, but operators are not accepting new 
business for extended future delivery, as it now seems 
certain that higher prices will rule before the end 
of the year. According to inquiries from the North- 
west it is estimated that the demand this year will 
be fully 1,000,000 tons greater than last year. 


Connellsville Coke.—Production and shipments con- 
tinue to increase, and high figures may again be 
reached unless interfered with by poor transporta- 
tion facilities. There is a slightly improved car 
service, and the stocks in the yards are being reduced. 
The opening of the Lake shipping season may take a 
number of cars out of the coke trade. Furnace coke 
for shipment on contracts is quoted at $4. The 
Courier, in its last weekly report, gives the production 
for the previous week at 247,000 tons. The ship- 
ments aggregated 11,725 cars, distributed as follows: 
To Pittsburg and river tipples, 3,592 cars; to points 
west of Pittsburg, 6,190 cars; to points east of Con- 
nellsville, 1,920 cars. This was an increase of 122 
ears. 


San Francisco. March 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal market continues quiet and unchanged. 
Stocks are generally good, with the exception of 
Eastern coals. 

Yard prices to dealers for Pacific Coast coals in 
large lots are as follows: Wellington, $8.50; South- 
field, $8; Rosslyn, $7; Seattle and Bryant, $6.50; 
Coos Bay, $5.50; white ash, $5. Rocky Mountain 
coals in car-load lots are quoted at $14 for Colorado 
anthracite, and $8.50 for Castle Gate, Clear Creek, 
Rock Spring and Sunnyside. Eastern coal in cargo 
lots is at present nominal, but quotations continue at 
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$14 for Pennsylvania anthracite and $12 for Cumber. 
land. Foreign coal in cargo lots sells as follows: 


Welsh anthracite, $13; cannel, $8.50; Bryiubo, 
$7.50; Wallsend, $6.50. 
Foreign Coal Trade. April 2. 


Exports of coal and coke from the United States 
for the two months ending February 28, are reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment as follows: 

1902. 1903. Changeg, 














ED «ovens can dare cdenssttuk 215,465 310,266 I. 9: 301 
ES. wiser ¥nbsacbcuscaxsdes 750,337 732,668 D. 17,669 
Migtel. CORL: sccccsccvesccsdcaser 965,802 1,042,934 I. 77.199 
WON Seon ee ts ks 68,626 | 48,965 D. 1 661 
Wiehe Meme nee Senshes 1,034,428 1,001,899 I. 57471 


The coke exports were chiefly to Mexico. The dis- 
tribution of the coal exported was as follows: 











1902. 1903. Changes. 

SER 0.465 ands bbcnckos eigenen 623,209 809,777 I. 186,568 
ME Sinddecsuaesahaniedeeen 84,106 75,733 D. 8.373 
PL Scheu w ah oseew chao se 3s Gus 71,826 76,913 I. 5,087 
ED 6 tae ease een SOS e% 76,369 47,209 D. 29,160 
European countries ............ 55,437 2,218 D. 53,219 
EMRE COUMITEND | 6 000s diccccsaus 55,055 31,084 D. 20,971 

GP 6 GeeGebeshnes eeewercase 965,802 1,042,934 I. 77,132 


The changes this year were due chiefly to our own 
shortage, which left little surplus for foreign trade. 

Imports of coal into the United States for the 
two months ending February 28 are reported as 
follows: 








1902. 1903. Changes. 

DER ccegeweneeeséeseeed enes 254,420 356,976 I. 102,556 
Dy jston¢netharasidneak hans 1,358 S&S D. - 1,338 
RE SMI OD ons idee 4 40s%5000 27,348 797,517 I. 770,169 
te oo neat igse es o4 sd 590 300 D. 290 
DE CLESESS Sho Geeavienseceso% eS pans D. 40 
DE Sebrctocbaesiaccodusy. 64,165 29,015 D. 35,150 
EN ID vs eocaseneees she's 127 1,005 I. 878 
RE Sonkas 55594 640S S03 eds’ 348,048 1,184,818 I. 836,770 


Of the coal imported from Great Britain this year 
148,924 tons were classed as anthracite. All the 
rest of the coal imported was bituminous. The in- 
crease in imports this year was wholly at Atlantic 
ports. 

Messrs. Huil, Blyth & Co., of Cardiff and London, 
report under date of March 21, that prices remain 
unaltered, but the general tone of the Welsh coal 
market continues better. Tonnagg has arrived on 
dock more plentifully and stems are getting well 
filled. Quotations are: Best Welsh steam coal, 
$3.42@$3.48; seconds, $3.36; thirds, $3.30; dry 
coals, $3.24; best Monmouthshire semi-bituminous, 
$3.12@$3.18; seconds, $3.06; best small steam 
coal, $2.16; seconds, $2.04; other sorts, $1.80. 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are all f. 0. b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Mon- 
mouthshire descriptions are f. 0. b. Newport, ex- 
clusive of wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, and 
are for cash in 30 days, less 21%4 per cent discount. 

The general tone of the freight market is unaltered. 
Rates continue firm and tonnage is rather scarce. 
Some rates from Cardiff are: Marseilles, $1.65; 
Genoa, $1.62; Naples, $1.62; Las Palmas, $1.56; 
St. Vincent, $1.74; Rio Janeiro, $2.52; Santos, 
$2.88; Buenos Aires, $2.16. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW. 





New York, April 1. 

The iron market continues generally strong, espe- 
cially so far as finished material is concerned. Plates 
and bars remain in demand, and sheets are stronger 
than for some time past. The demand for structural 
steel, however, has fallen off a little, chiefly on ac- 
count of the strike among the bridge and structural 
iron workers and the anticipation that this move- 
ment may spread. 

In pig iron a good deal of business has been done, 
chiefly in foundry and forge iron. Bessemer has 
not been sold heavily, principally on account of the 
delay on the part of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in placing outside orders. It is probable tliat 
this delay is due to the fact that the Corporation is 
waiting the result of other negotiations. 

Production is somewhat better, especially in the 
Pittsburg District and the Mahoning and Shenan zo 
valleys. The blast-furnaces now are generally ‘e- 
ceiving a fair supply of coke, although some outsi’e 
furnaces are paying premiums. It is feared, h 
ever, that the opening of the Lake trade will take a 
number of cars out of the coke region, and that furt!- 
er delays will result. 

While no announcement has yet been made as to 
the deal for the purchase of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, indications are that it has been practically com- 
pleted. The same may be said of the Shenango blast- 
furnace plant. As to the Clairton plant, there seems 
to be a delay which is probably due to the reluctance 
of the Crucible Steel Company of America to part 
with its only new and modern furnace. 
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Birmingham. March 30. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Shipments from this section of the country are 
steady, the weekly ‘movements being heavy. The 
slipments equal the production. The production, on 
‘he other hand, is holding up well. During the’ com- 
ing fortnight or so a couple of furnaces in this dis- 
trict will be blown out for repairs. There will be 
wo others, however, to go in blast, so that there will 
he no change in the production. 

Quotations are holding strong. Some of the non- 
\ssociation furnaces in this district are inclined to 
sell. iron at a little below the agreed prices, but very 
little of the iron is being sold. The price of $18.50 
per ton for No. 2 foundry is being strictly main- 
inined, and it is asserted that even this price is being 
hettered. Sales have not been as numerous as has 
heen stated, because of the waiting game, but small 
lots aggregate fairly well, and there is no accumula- 
tion, nor any in prospect. ‘The following prices are 
civen: No. 1 foundry, $19@$20; No. 2 foundry, 
$18.50@$19.50; No. 3 foundry, $17.50@$18.50; 
No. 4 foundry, $17.50@$18; gray forge, $16.75@ 
$17.50; No..1 soft, $19@$20; No. 2 soft, $18.50 
@$i19. 

There is steady work at the rolling mills in this 
district, except in one or two departments at the 
ltirmingham rolling mills. There is a good demand 
for finished iron and steel. ‘The mill workers have 
elected their delegates to the annual convention of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers to be held in Ohio. The Anniston rolling 
mills and the rolling mill department of the Alabama 
Tube and Iron Company’s plant at Helena are still 
idle, though rumors have it that both are to resume 
work in the near future. 

At the steel plant at Ensley four of the ten open- 
hearth furnaces are being repaired. The other six 
are doing well. The plant of the Alabama Steel and 
Wire Company at Ensley is doing well. 

The foundrymen of this district make good reports 
as to work while the machine shops are busy. 

Rumors prevail again that the Woodward Iron 
Company will shortly begin the erection of a third 
furnace. Definite announcement will be made upon 
the return from California of President J. H. Wood- 
ward. 

There is a rumor that representatives of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation have been in the Bir- 
mingham District making efforts to purchase ore 
lands hereabouts. Three of the directors in the Steel 
Corporation are said to be big holders of stock in 
the Sheffield Furnace and Mining Company, which is 
operating three furnaces purchased from the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. This 
company has purchased ore lands in this State and in 
‘Tennessee near the Alabama line. 


Cleveland. March 31. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Iron Ore.—Contrary to expectations, nothing has 
been done so far in the way of fixing the prices at 
which ore is to be carried down the lakes this sum- 
mer. ‘There is a hesitancy which is not easy to ex- 
plain, unless it be on the ground that the shippers and 
the vessel men understand the contest that is ahead 
and shrink from entering it. There can be little 
doubt that the biggest battle in years is immediately 
ahead of these interests. The vessel men are fight- 
ing for 90c. between Duluth and Ohio ports, and the 
owners for 85c. between the same ports. The price 
of ore having been fixed, most of the sales have been 
made for the year, the tonnage reaching a large ag- 
eregate. The prices are still as they were, being 
based on a quotation of $4.50 for bessemer old range 
and $4 bessemer Mesaba. 

Pig Iron——The buying of foundry is fairly heavy 
for the last half, with nothing especially attractive 
in the situation at present. The contracts for second 
half, while lively, have not been up to expectations, 
and yet the furnace men are not complaining in the 
least, taking some satisfaction out of the delays that 
are now being encountered, as they are given time to 
catch up a little. The spot buying is about all that 
the furnaces can take care of. Prices have not 
changed from $22 for first half delivery, Southern 
Ohio furnace, and $21@$21.50 for second half, Val- 
ley furnace. Basic is being sold in small quantities 
for second half delivery, but with the market afford- 
ing no material for spot shipment. The prices have 
remained at $21.50@$22 for first half, Valley fur- 
nace, and $20 for second half, Valley furnace. Bes- 
semer transactions are light, with nominal quotations 
as follows: $21.50 for first half and $20.50 to $21 
for second half. 

Finished Material—The market for finished steel 
was easier during the week. New orders came in 
slowly, and the principal activity was along the line 
of specifications on old contracts which were heavy. 
Sheets seemed to be the one thing which departed 
most widely from this general assertion, but even this 
trade did not display that activity which it might. 
However, the market is firm and on the up grade. 
The prices, however, remain as they were, being 3.10 
@3.25e. for No. 27 black sheets out of stock, that 


being the base quotation. The bar iron market is 
stable, but without any great activity. Most of the 
consumers have covered the major portion of their 
needs for the present, and most of the producers have 
ail of the material they care to produce. ‘The quo- 
tation is still 1.85c., Youngstown. ‘The jobbers are 
getting 2c. out of stock. Bar steel is in better de- 
mand, with frequent rumors of advances in sight 
after the meeting shall have been held next week. 
"the present quotation is 1.60c., Pittsburg, for besse- 
mer, with the usual difference for open-hearth. Plates 
have been firm and steady, with good specifications on 
old contracts, but with nothing inviting in the way 
of new business. The smaller mills are not getting 
quite the amount of business they might have wished, 
and are not quite so strong on their quotations of 
prices, although they are still holding to 2c. at the 
mills. Structural seems to be a little stronger than 
it was, and some of the smaller mills are getting a 
little premium business, but the larger mills are so 
well up with their contracts tiat they are not having 
any difficulty in meeting demands for good-sized or- 
ders in 30 or 60 days. ‘The jobbers are still getting 
a good deal of business at 2.25c. The rail trade dur- 
ing the past week has been light, with no change in 
the prices whatever, the market being firm at $28 
The sales have been in small lots. 


Philadelphia. April 1. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—We are meeting this week with two 
classes of buyers—those who are wanting to purchase 
for delivery this quarter, and those who are thinking 
about buying for delivery during the last half of the 
year. Thus far, neither class has done much busi- 
ness. The small buyers are looking over the market, 
and apparently are endeavoring to post themselves 
as fully as possible in regard to the situation. Agents 
and brokers are quoting prices, which are without 
any sign of concession, but are not making any ef- 
fort to secure business. From their point of view 
the surplus production for the next few months will 
be absorbed without the least difficulty. Those who 
make the better grades of iron, while quoting prices 
to the average inquirer as a matter of courtesy, are 
doing so knowing that they really have no iron to 
spare after their promises to their regular customers 
are filled. A great deal of the good iron made in 
astern Pennsylvania is practically contracted for in 
this way, though prices have not been definitely fixed. 
Certain consumers are in the habit of buying their 
iron from certain makers, and their wants are always 
kept in mind. It is for this reason that these makers 
particularly, show no desire to take on new cus- 
tomers. Inquiries have begun to arrive from a num- 
ber of mill companies, and the indications to-day are 
that considerable iron will be under contract by Sat- 
urday. Forge is strong, and consumers are rather 
inclined to arrange for delivery during the latter part 
of the year, but they are not jumping at opportuni- 
ties. Foundry iron continues very strong, and No. 
2 is under better inquiry than No. 1. Basic and 
bessemer continue strong, which is traceable to heavy 
dealings in Western markets. Quotations remain as 
they have been for several weeks past, and fluctua- 
tions are not probable. 


Billets —The demand for billets appears to be dull 
if measured by sales. Latest quotations show an ad- 
vancing tendency, where small quantities are the 
subject of inquiry. Further dependence is likely to 
be had on foreign sources of supply. 

Merchant Bar.—Our bar mills all through eastern 
and middle Pennsylvania are feeling the effects of 
the spring demand. The week’s business since last 
report is made up of a multitude of rather small or- 
ders, nearly all for refined iron and steel bars. As 
the business is small, strong prices have been named. 


Sheets.—We have done more business in galvanized, 
some of the orders being exceptionally large. The 
manufacturers of sheet iron are holding their own, 
and are resisting the efforts of the large consumers 
to name easier terms for postponed deliveries. 


Boiler Tubes.—The market for tubes developed un- 
expected strength this week. The activity is due to 
quite a number of the smaller shops ‘appearing in the 
market. 3oiler tube work is very urgent. Deliv- 
eries are not in all cases as prompt as they ought to 
be. 


Pipe.—This has been a very good week in pipe as 
to inquiries, though up to present writing our repre- 
sentatives have not much business to report as closed. 


Merchant Steel.—The developments of the past few 
days do not possess special significance. Steel ca- 
pacity will be kept in a strained condition. Prices 
are strong. 

Plates —The market was taken by surprise over 
the shading of prices which was forced on them by 
Western plate makers. Our people say the cut is 
without excuse, and will do no good. The effect is 
already seen in the withholding of some orders that 
we were to have secured this week. What the West- 
ern people mean by this course a. this time is not 

altogether clear. 


Structural Material—The structural material sit- 
uation has not weakened as yet, and our people do 
not admit that shapes will suffer with plates. 


Steel Rails.—Steel rails are quoted at $28 for 
standard sections, and $3883@$35 for girders; there 
have been further developments in the girder branch 
looking to the placing of more business. 


Old Rails.—-Agents for consumers expect to close 
negotiations very soon for several lots of old iron 
rails. There is no change in quotations. 


Scrap.—The scrap market appears, at least on the 
surface, to be quiet, and the only business to be re- 
ported is in the lower grades, and it is not very 
much. 


Pittsburg. March 31. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The iron and steel market is quiet this week as to 
sales, but prices in all lines continue firm. All the 
blast furnaces in the Pittsburg District and in the 
Valleys are in operation, and have a full supply of 
coke, although in some instances it is necessary to pay 
a premium to get prompt delivery. These conditions 
are not expected to continue long, as the Lake season 
soon will open, and many railroad cars will be taken 
out of the coke trade for coal and other lake freight. 
lurnace owners are well sold up, and are not anxious 
to take on any new business with transportation fa- 
cilities so uncertain. It is impossible to place a 
contract for bessemer pig iron for this year’s deliv- 
ery at less than $20, Valley furnace, and it is doubt- 
ful if that price can be done even on a large and de- 
sirable order. Some small sales have been made dur- 
ing the week of all grades of pig iron, and the prices 
were a‘ shade higher than have been quoted. The 
expected order for 140,000 tons of bessemer iron from 
the United States Steel Corporation is for some rea- 
son still tied up. It has been reported that the Cor- 
poration is not now in the market for pig iron, but, 
if true, would indicate that the deal for the Clairton 
and Shenango blast furnaces had been closed, but 
there are no grounds for such a conclusion. The 
prospects for this deal gring through do not seem to 
be as favorable as last week. 

The only feature in the market in the finished lines 
is the advance in the price of cut nails of 5c. a keg, 
and an increase of 10c. a square on painted and 20c. 
a square on galvanized corrugated roofing sheets. The 
advance in cut nails is the second made this year, 
and the price is now 10c. a keg higher than on Janu- 
ary 1. The lowest quotations on nails at Pittsburg 
now are as follows: Steel cut nails, $2.15; iron cut 
nails, $2.25; wire nails, $2. New business in steel 
plates has increased to such an extent that mills are 
forced to refuse orders. Small lots for delivery, be- 
fore July 1, are taken by some interests at premiums 
ranging from $4 to $6 a ton. There is a lull in the 
bar iron market, but the sales made during the past 
four weeks have been unprecedented, and the mills 
are sold up for months ahead. In steel bars the 
number of inquiries is increasing. Agricultural im- 
plement makers will begin soon making contracts for 
the season. There will be no change from the price 
established by the steel bar pool. Prices are higher 
this week on crude steel and bessemer and open-hearth 
billets are extremely scarce. 

The remodeled sheet plant at Canonsburg, a few 
miles from Pittsburg, is scheduled to start to-mor- 
row, but this will not be possible, as the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers yesterday 
declared a strike and all union men are ordered to 
stay away. ‘The plant that it is proposed to operate 
was owned by the Canonsburg Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, and was sold to the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany in 1899, but was not operated. Last July a 
company was formed with John F. Budke at the 
head, known as the Canonsburg Steel and Iron 
Works, and the dismantled plant was purchased, the 
price being $125,000. It was stipulated in the sale 
that the works were not to be put in operation for 
six months. The new company rebuilt the plant, 
but did not start on February 1, as at first intended, 
owing to the demoralized condition of the sheet in- 
dustry. Prices are firmer now, and despite the high 
price of steel it was believed the plant could be op- 
erated if the skilled workmen would agree to take a 
reduction in wages of from 15 to 20 per cent. Sev- 
eral conferences were held, but the officers of the 
Amalgamated Association refused to permit the mem- 
bers of the organization to make the desired conces- 
sions. When it was reported that the company had 
applications from a sufficient number of non-union 
men to start the works the strike was declared. There 
are a number of independent sheet mills that. have 
no steel supply of their own that are unable to oper- 
ate, owing to the high wages and high price of steel. 

Contrary ‘to expectations no official announcement 
has been made of the proposed taking over by the 
United States Steel Corporation of the Clairton Steel 
Company, Shenango Furnace Company and the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company. In some quarters it is 
believed that the deals may yet fall through. A 
meeting of the board of directors of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, of which the Clairton Com- 
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pany is a subsidiary interest, was held last Thurs- 
day. It continued until late in the evening, and at 
the close information as to what had been done was 
refused. It is understood that prominent stockhold- 
ers objected to the price named as being entirely too 
low. President Charles M. Schwab made a second 
visit to the city, spending three days here, and leaving 
for New York yesterday. It was believed the ob- 
ject of this visit was to close the pending deals, but 
he evidently did no business, as he remained at home 
most of the time. 

An effort is now being made by the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
to end the strike against the American Bridge Com- 
pany. <A general conference has been asked. While 
the request was refused the company is willing to 
hold local conferences, but so far the men have not 
accepted the offer. The company continues to bring 
in new men, and the strikers induce as many as pos- 
sible to refuse to work. To-day the company has 
about 100 new men ready to go to work on the Wa- 
bash bridge. Fully 300 have been brought here from 
other cities. 


Pig Iron.—A few sales of bessemer and foundry 
iron have been made at the highest prices of the year. 
tessemer is held at $21, Valley, for delivery before 
July 1; $20.50 for third quarter, and $20.25 for 
deliveries covering the last half. Zasic iron is quo- 
ted at the same price as bessemer. Ior early delivery 
foundry No. 2 is selling at $22.50, Pittsburg, and 
there has been no sales for extended future delivery. 
Gray forge for early shipment is quoted at $21@ 
$21.50, Pittsburg. 


Steel.—Bessemer steel billets are higher this week, 
being quoted at $31.50, Pittsburg, and open-hearth 
billets are $32@$33. While premiums of from $4 
to $6 a ton are paid for steel plates for prompt ship- 
ment, the official price remains at $1.60c. Steel 
bars are quoted at the same figure, and some heavy 
sales are expected within the coming month. 

Sheets.—The sheet market is strong, but No. 28 
gauge black sheets continue at 2.75c., and it is not 
likely that an advance will be ordered, although it was 
expected that the. price of black sheets would be 
higher after April 1. No. 28 gauge galvanized sheets 
are firm at 3.85c. Corrugated roofing has advanced 
10c. a square on painted and 20c. a square on gal- 
vanized. Painted roofing from No. 28 gauge black 
sheets, 214-in. corrugation, is now $2 a square of 100 
sq. ft., and galvanized is $3.50. 

Ferro-manganese.—Domestic 80 per cent is. still 
out of the market, and the foreign product is quoted 
at $50@$52.50. 


New York. 


Pig Iron.—The market is more active, with some 
large sales noted. We continue to quote for early de- 
livery, Northern irons at tidewater: No. 1X foundry, 
$23 .25@$23.75: No. 2X, $22.25@§22.75; No. 2 
plain, $21.25@$21.75. For Southern iron on dock, 
New York: No. 1 foundry, $22.25; No. 2, $21.75; 
No. 3, $21. 

Bar Iron and Steel——We quote for large lots on 
(lock: Refined bars, 1.95@2c.; soft steel bars, 1.80@ 
1.90¢e. 

Plates.—EKastern mills are preparing to meet prices 
made by Pittsburg mills, and quotations are lower. 
Tank, 4-in. and heavier, 85@90c. ; flange, 1.90@95c. ; 
marine, 2.05c. 

Steel Rails.—The quotation remains $28 for stand- 
ard sections, f. 0. b. mills for 1903 delivery; light 
rails, $832@$36, according to weight. Relaying rails 
are $28@$30 for heavy sections and $33@$35 for 
light sections. 

Structural Material—In spite of the threatened 
strike of iron workers in the building trades, demand 
remains pretty strong. We qvote for large lots at 
tidewater: Beams, angles, channels and tees, 1.75@ 


2c. 


March 2. 





Cartagena, Spain. March 14. 
(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 


Since our last report two cargoes of manganifer- 
ous ore, 6,950 tons, have been shipped to British 
ports. There is little new to mention in the local 
mineral market during the week; the demand is 
steady and prices generally maintained. Freights 
are somewhat higher specially for Maryport where 
slow dispatch is making owners careful in accepting 
low freights for that destination. 

Prices are firm at 6s. 9d.@7s. per ton, f. o. b. 
shipping port, for ordinary 50 per cent ore; 7s. 34.@ 
7s. Yd. for special low phosphorus; 9s. 3d. for 58 per 
cent specular ore. Magnetic ore, 60 per cent iron, is 
lls. for lump and 9s. 6d. for smalls. Manganifer- 
ous ores range from 14s. 6d. for 20 per cent man- 
ganese and 20 iron, to 9s. 9d. for 12 manganese and 
35 iron. 


Pyrites.—Iron pyrites, 43 per cent sulphur and 40 
per cent iron, are quoted at 10s. 6d. per ton. No 
shipments are reported for the week. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 


(See also prices-current on page 548.) 
New York, April 2. 

Contrary to late experience, manufactured prod- 
ucts are firmer and advancing, while the more im- 
portant raw materials, such as brimstone and ni- 
trate of soda, have weakened in price. Explanation 
of this situation may be found in the heavy imports 
and expected early arrivals, which have created 
stocks in dealers’ hands that are of sufficient weight 
to cause a reaction in market prices. Of course, this 
is only temporary, as the respective combinations will 
no doubt initiate a change by strengthening the pri- 
mary markets. 

On April 1 the Chilean nitrate of soda producers 
entered into the third year of their combination 
agreement. This compact is good until April, 1905, 
as it was originally agreed to last for five years. 
The combination has worked satisfactorily as far 
as the profits of the ofincias are concerned, but con- 
sumers have had to pay. 

The asphalt combinations are in a bad way. Sup- 
plementing the information given elsewhere it is 
learned that the securities, consisting of stocks and 
bonds in 16 subsidiary concerns, aggregating $6,000,- 
000, will be marketed to meet the interest of $2,423,- 
075 on the combinations’ $36,000,000 bonds, which 
are held as collateral by the Land Title and Trust 
Company. Among the securities to be sold are 38,- 
993 shares (par $100) of the Barber Asphalt Com- 
pany, of West Virginia, which represent a 999-year 
concession on the asphalt lake on the island of Trini- 
dad. It is also understood that a reorganization plan 
is on foot, but it will not succeed, unless the capi- 
talization of the combination is greatly reduced. The 
consumption of asphalt imported into the United 
States in the two months ending February 28, com- 
pares with last year as follows, in long tons: 











1902. 19038. Changes. 

ee eee ee 14,443 11,367 D. 3,076 
PUTED - cab nbees 5eb kes eones canes 82 402 I. 820 
PE DOIOE i dn os ccc decdiecex 14,361 10,965 D. 3,396 


The decrease of 21 per cent in imports this year 
has been due partly to the Venezuelan diplomatic trou- 
bles which have interfered with exports to America. 

The consumption of imported heavy chemicals in 
the United States in the two months ending Febru- 
ary 28 is given below, in pounds. Figures for bleach- 
ing powder wil! be found in the regular weekly mar- 
ket report. 


Imports. Re-ex. Consump. 
Chlorate of potash ............. 59,000 5,605 53,395 
CN MIR occncccancscvesssnes 551,989 249,334 302,655 
DERE cktinstvanssdiwokessaane > eee 550,383 
RE ok ku suns sso5004508 00 bbe 4,924,795 26,706 4,898,089 


Compared with the corresponding two months last 
year the decreases are 108,871 Ibs., or 67 per cent, in 
chlorate of potash; 324,472 lIbs., or 52 per cent, in 
caustic soda; 107,677 Ibs., or 16 per cent, in sal soda, 
and 490,562. Ibs., or 9 per cent, in soda ash. The 
bulk of these imports was from Great Britain, al- 
though Germany, Belgium and France also contrib- 
uted quantities of chlorate of potash. The falling 
off in imports emphasizes the growth of the American 
industry. 

Bleaching Powder and Chlorine-—Demand is of a 
retail character only, and prices are unchanged, as 
follows: Domestic bleach, $1@$1.12% per 100 Ibs., 
f. o. b. works; foreign, $1.20@$1.25, f. o. b. 
New York, for future shipments, and $1.374@ 
$1.62%4 for early deliveries. Liquid chlorine, im- 
ported from Germany, is held at 30c. per lb., f. 0. b. 
New York, and chlorine water, 10c. 

Imports and re-exports of bleaching powder into 
the United States in February and the two months 
of this and last year, were as follows, in pounds: 





February. 1903 1902. 
EG aah deckes eve snons 10,675,701 18,299,434 21,069,347 
NN 56856 keehes kas 66,960 66,960 112,471 
For consumption ......... 10,608,741 18,232,474 20,956,876 
Gt. Britain exports to U. S. 8,931,664 15,901,760 14,858,592 


The falling off in the consumption of foreign bleach 
this year is equal to 2,724,402 Ibs.. or about 13 per 
cent, owing partly to an increased domestic produc- 
tion. The invoice value of imports this year aver- 
aged 98c. per 100 Ibs., which compares with $1.35 
last year; showing a drop of 37c. in 1903. Deduct- 
ing 2c. per 100 Ibs. duty, and an additional amount 
for other expenses, it will be seen that profits are 
small, as a result of the keen competition following 
the dissolution of the European trade agreement last 
year. . 

Cyanide of Potassium.—Imports at Atlantic ports 
in March were approximately 239,104 Ibs., making a 
total of 709,112 lbs. for the 3 months this year. Of 
this total Germany furnished 375,352 lIbs., and Great 
Britain 333,760 Ibs. There is a duty of 121%4 per 
cent ad valorem, which on the United States imports 
of 3,054,254 Ibs. in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1902, amounted to $74,448.38, while the average 
value of the cyanide was 1914c. per Ib. Present 
quotations are 20@20%c. per Ib., f. o. b. New 
York. 


Acids.—Trade is seasonably good, and prices steady. 

Quotations per 100 lbs. are as below, unless other- 
wise specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in 
tank cars), delivered in New York and vicinity: 


Muriatic, 18° $1.50 Oxalic com’l... $5.25@$5.50 
Muriatic, 20°.. 1.60 Sulphuric, 50°, 

Muriatic, 22°. 1.75 bulk, ton.... 13.50@14.50 
Nitric, 36°.... 4.37% Sulphuric, 60°. 1.05 
Nitric, 38°.... 4.75 Sulphuric, 60°, 

Nitric, 40°.... 5.00 bulk, ton .... 18.00@20.00 
Bitric, 43°.... 5.37% Sulphuric, 66°, 1.20 


bulk, ton .... 21.00@23.v0 


Copper Sulphate.—Evidently the curtailed domes- 
tic supply, owing to the limited production and _ in- 
creasing demand, has opened the way for specula- 
tion. Makers who have a little to sell are asking 
$5.50 per 100 Ibs., f. o. b. New York, but second- 
hands, who contracted at the late low prices, are 
willing to shade this quotation. On the other hand, 
imports from Great Britain have been made at some- 
thing less than $4.50. Exports are declining, and 
to-day are only a little over one-quarter the size re- 
ported by our British cousins. In fact, the United 
States exports in the two months ending February 
28 amounted to only 6,718,033 Ibs., which is 1,859,171 
lbs., or 21.7 per cent less than for the corresponding 
period last year. Our leading customers, Austria 
and Italy, are now apparently buying more from 
Great Britain, as the decreased exports from Amer- 
ica would indicate. Certainly our trade abroad is 
not as remunerative as that being done by Great 
Britain. The average invoice value of our exports 
this year is only $3.65 per 100 lbs., as against $4.09 
on British trade. In both cases prices are less than 
those quoted in America on domestic business. 

Brimstone.—The increased imports this year have 
caused a weakness in prices below any that have 
been quoted in a long while. In fact, best unmixed 
seconds are obtainable on spot at $21.50@$21.75 
per ton, which were the quotations at one time for 
best thirds. Future shipments of best unmixed sec- 
onds ore worth $22@$22.25. Zest thirds are 
nominally 75c.@$1 per ton less than seconds, but 
business in this quality is limited by the lower cost 
of the sulphur’ obtained from pyrites. The 
imports of brimstone into the United States in Feb- 
ruary amounted to 9,031 long tons, making a total 
of 34,958 tons for the two months this year, and 
showing an increase of 8,020 tons over 1902. 

Pyrites—Arrivals are more frequent, and _ this 
week 3,400 tons iron pyrites and 3,444 tons cuprifer- 
ous ore were reported at New York from Spain. Ocean 
freight rates are nominally unchanged at J1s.@11s. 
6d. ($2.64@$2.76) from Huelva, Spain, to At- 
lantic ports. ‘Trade continues good, as the fertilizer 
consuming season is here. 

Imports of pyrites into the United States in -I*eb- 
ruary and the two months of this and last year were 
as follows, in long tons: 

Two months. 


February. 1903. 1902. 

IS ob sos owe s0 808 00ee se ssese 38,860 68,474 58,747 
ND NODE 6 wwesdyevsceaes 18,264 32,183 27,611 
The imports were principally from Spain, and 


were mostly iron pyrites. The increase of 9,727 tons 
this year shows the heavy demand in the fertilizer 
industry. The average value of the imports this 
year was $3.52 per ton, which compares with $3.58 
last year; showing an’ increase of 14c. 

We quote for domestic pyrites, $5 per ton for lump 
ore, f. o. b. mines, and 10c. per unit for fines; sul- 
phur content varies from 42@44 per cent. Spanish 
pyrites, carrying from 46@52 per cent sulphur, are 
quoted at 12@138c. per unit for lump, and 10@I11c. 
for fines, delivered at New York and other Atlantic 
ports. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market is easier, and spot 
can now be bought at $2.10 per 100 lIbs., while fu- 
tures range from $1.87%4 to $2, according to posi- 
tion. 

Imports and re-exports of nitrate of soda in tlie 
United States in February and the two months of this 
and last year were as follows, in long tons: 


Two montlis 





February. 1993. 1912. 

DEN Srceis tne aba ke Shaaauar eens 18,149 35,238 24,80 
NEE Suoneecssadsceaustssy  ~Sanen 204 1,008 
NO eh chcc us ewer akeneheee 18,149 35,034 23,852 
Apparently the domestic consumption has_ i- 


creased 11,182 tons, or over 47 per cent, this yea’. 
Undoubtedly the demand has been heavy from pow- 
der manufacturers supplying the coal mines, and tie 
fertilizer trade has also been a large buyer, as ti? 
Atlantic deliveries have increased fully 66 per cent 
this year. 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda Market.—Messrs. Jackson 
Brothers, of Valparaiso, write us as follows, under 
date of February 20: The market opened quietly. 
with some small transactions at 6s. 314d. for Mare! 
95 per cent, and at 6s. 314d. alongside, for strincs 
from July to December delivery, but soon became fiat 
on the basis of 6s. 214d. alongside for March—April. 
and 6s. 3d. for June—August, several parcels chanz- 
ing hands. The demand, combined with the news 
that the deliveries in Europe during the, first fort- 
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night of February had been larger than last year, 
caused sellers to retire or ask higher prices, which 
have not been followed on the part of buyers. In the 
refined article small sales have been made at 6s. 614d. 
abs. 744d. alongside for prompt, 6s. 6d.@6s. 614d. 
for April, and 6s. 544d. for August—December. The 
exports during January amounted to 2,920,000 qtls., 
against 1,840,000 qtls. last year. The production 
was 2,605,000 qtls., against 2,283,000, and the con- 
sumption of the world, 1,980,000 qtls., against 1,999,- 
000 qtls. We quote, 95 per cent, February—March, 
6s. ee April—June; 6s. 21%4d., July—December ; 
Gs. 34 Vd., and 96 per cent prompt, 6s. Td.; all ordi- 
nary terms, sellers. The price of 6s. 3d. per quintal, 
with an all-round freight of 12s. 6d. per ton, stands in 
7s. Td. per cwt., net cost and freight, without pur- 
chasing commission. Reported sales are 811,000 qtls., 
and re-sales, 209,000 qtls. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Demand is good, and 
prices are higher. Gas liquor is quoted at $3.15@ 
83.20 per 100 Ibs. for early shipment, while futures 
are up to $3.80. Speculators are undoubtedly again 
in control of the market, as they have been encour- 
aged by the heavy production last year, which was 
the high record. It is estimated that Great Britain 
produced 221,500 long tons in 1902, of which the 
gas works contributed 146,300 tons, or 66 per cent, 
the balance coming from shale and iron works, and by 
product coke ovens. 


Phosphates.—There are evidences that the trade 
will realize better prices this year than last, as min- 
ers refuse to extend old contracts owing to the small 
profits accruing therefrom. Inquiries from European 
superphosphate manufacturers are many, and some 
orders at higher prices are being taken, but the ex- 
ports so far this year show a considerable decrease 
as compared with last year. Ocean freight rates are 
somewhat easier. Charters from Florida hard rock 
ports to the Baltic are being booked around 14s. 6d. 
($3.48) per ton, which makes the f. 0. b. prices 
more satisfactory to exporters. Peace River phos- 
phates are still quoted abroad, although it is known 
that the American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
the Northern fertilizer combination, has obtained con- 
trol of 12,475 shares of the 12,500 capital stock (par 
$100) of the Peace River Phosphate Mining Com- 
pany for.the purpose of securing a regular supply of 
raw material. It is believed, however, that the fer- 
tilizer company will not consume all of the 150,000 
tons of river pebble, which can be produced, and that 
a quantity of it will be shipped elsewhere. 

The United States exports of domestic phosphates 
and imports of foreign, in February, and the two 
months of this and last year, are given below, in 
long tons: 

Two months. 











February. 1903. 1902. 

MEIN. (sds cd van ont etwr scan euek 33,475 48,790 79,459 
Pre ore tere eee 9,298 33,650 23,033 
MOON: ORT 060s 6escendies 24,177 15,140 56,426 


The exports show a decrease this year of 30,669 
tons, or nearly 39 per cent, owing chiefly to the 
smaller demand for high-grade Florida rock in Ger- 
many. Imports show an increase of 10,617 tons, or 
46 per cent, which is credited principally to the low- 
grade Belgian phosphates. 

Reports from foreign phosphate producing districts 
give the shipments from Bone, Algeria, in February 
at 23,736 tons, making 42,188 tons for the first two 
months this year. Of these exports the Constantine 
Company reported the largest quantity. Ocean 
freights from Bone to -.uropean ports are now from 
Gs. 6d.@7c. ($1.56@$1.68), which are much 
less than American exporters have to pay. 

In the Pacific, the Christmas, Ocean and Pleasant 
Islands, show active development by British capi- 
talists. Ocean Island, where work was begun in 
1900, shows shipments for 1901 and 1902 of 40,000 
tons, principally to Australia and Japan, and re- 
cently a cargo of 5,200 tons was sent to Stettin, Ger- 
many. It is authoritatively estimated that there 
are 12,800,000 tons of phosphate in sight on this isl- 
and, while on Pleasant IsJand the quantity is given 
as 41,000,000 tons, making together 53,800,000 tons. 
which are under the control of the Pacific Islands 
Company, of London, England. (The Ocean Island 
phosphates show analyses of 82.52 up to 88.69 per 
cent tribasic phosphate of lime, and from 1.5 to 0.52 
per cent iron and alumina. Shipments are made 
with the guarantee that the phosphate shall contain 
less than 1.5 per cent iron and alumina. 

United Kingdom 
Per ton or European Ports. 


Phosphates F. o. b. 
. Unit. Long ton. 


*Fla. hard rock (78@80%) . .$6.50@$7.00 6% @7d. $10.07@11.06 
*Fla. land peb. (68@73%).. 3.00@ 3.25 54 @5%d. 7.70@ 8.05 
+Tenn., (78@82%) export.. 3.75@ 4.00 64@6%d. 10.00@10.80 


+Tenn., 78% domestic...... RBG BGO cccse 8 — ec ncccwes 
+Tenn., 75% domestic...... Be devent” . danactaeee 
#Tenn., 73@74% domestic... 2.50@ 275  ....22 wee eceeeee 
#Tenn.. 70@72% domestic... 2.25@ 2.50 .....6 see ececeee 
tSo. Car. land rock........ MCE. dasded. | cwbaeeanes 
tS. Car. riv. r’k (55@60%) 2.75@ 3.00 4% @5%4d. 5.61@ 6.04 
Algerian (63@68%) ......  secsceee 54@5%d. 6.83@ 7.48 
Algerian (SEER) ...22- cevee eee 5@55ed. 6.00@ 6.75 





~~ * Fernandina, | Tampa. Brunswick or Savannah. 
+ Mt. Pleasant. t On vessels, Ashley River. 


Liverpool. March 18. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 

The market for heavy chemicals is steady, but 
without any special feature of interest. 

Soda Ash.—For tierces, the nearest range may be 
called about as follows: Leblanc ash, 48 per cent, 
£5 15s.@£6; 58 per cent, £6 2s. 6d.@£6 7s. 6d. per 
ton, net cash. Ammonia ash, 48 per cent, £4 5s.@£4 
10s.; 58 per cent, £4 10s.@£4 15s, per ton, net cash. 
Bags, 5s. per ton under price for tierces. 

Soda Crystals are in good jobbing demand at gen- 
erally £3 7s. 6d. per ton, less 5 per cent for barrels, or 
7s. less for bags, with special terms for a few favored 
markets. 

Caustic Soda is very firm, and makers are well 
supplied with orders. We quote: 60 per cent, £8 
15s.; 70 per cent, £9 15s.; 75 per cent, £10 5s.; 
76 per cent, £10 10s. per ton, net cash. Special quo- 
tations for the Continent and a few other export 
quarters. 

Bleaching Powder is very slow outside of deliv- 
eries on contracts, and prices are nominal at about 
£4@£4 5s. per ton for hardwood packages. 

Chlorate of Potash is quoted at 2%@3d. per lb., 
net cash, but there is little doing. 

Bicarb. Soda is selling at £6 15s. per ton, less 2% 
per cent, for the finest quality in 1l-cwt. kegs, with 
usual allowances for larger packages, also special 
terms for a few favored markets. 

Sulphate of Ammonia is strong and dearer at £13 
5s.@£13 Ts. 6d. per ton, less 2% per cent for nearest 
spot for good gray 24@25 per cent in double bags, 
f. o. b. here. 

Nitrate of Soda is moving off to a fair extent at 
£9 10s.@£9 12s. Gd. per ton, less 21%4 per cent for 
double bags, f. o. b. here, as to quality. 


METAL MARKET. 





New York, April 2. 
Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 


At all United States Ports in February and Year. 











February. Year, 

Metal 1902. 193. 1902. 1903, 
Gold: 
Exports. ... 38,665,480 $1,506,370 $10,639,155 $1,583,513 
Imports. ... 1,696,967 1,771,758 3,102,754 3,559,605 

Excess. E.$6,968,513 I. $265,383 E. $7,538,401 I. $1,976, 
Silver: 
Exports.... $3,926,585 $3,366,514 $8,459,595 $7,443,930 
Imports.... 2,005,643 1,687,009 4,113,324 3,580,972 








Excess. E.$1,920,942 E. $2,179,506 E. $4,337,271 EK. $3, 862,95 


These figures include the exports and imports at all United States 
ports, and are furnished by the Bureau of @tatistics of the Treasury 
Department. 

Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 

For the week ending April 1, and for years from 
January 1: 





, 


Gold. Silver. Total 
Rete ee Exports or 


Week... $2,200) $406,026) $346 9F4 $4,743) IT. — $61.615 
1903....... 1,291,151) 2,500.879} 5,314,800) 386,197) E. 3,768,875 
1902....... 13,851,695) 846,541) 9,488,299) 353 436) E. 22,140,017 
1901..... .| 10,808,303} 813,246) 9,862,704) 1,081,294) E. 18,776,467 








Financial Notes of the Week. 


General business continues unchanged, with activ- 
ity reported from almost all quarters, notwithstand- 
ing rumors of labor troubles in some quarters. Spec- 
ulation in stocks is somewhat discouraged by scarcity 
of money for stock exchange purposes; but business 
men are paying comparatively little attention to Wall 
Street just now. 





The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 59 banks represented in the Clearing House, for 
the week ending March 28, gives the following totals, 
comparisons being made with the corresponding weeks 
of 1902 and 1901: 


1901. 1902. 1908. 
Loans and discounts $916,889,900 $904,074,500 $904,599,200 
SE 6 as eec 4.0% 1,004,283,200 965,353,300 894,260,000 
Circulation ......... 31,635,000 31,423,100 42,900,800 
MIR 3 oh a''9 ane'o, 186,570,800 177,382,700 163,461,500 
Legal tenders ........ 73,370,500 70,921,200 66,384,400 
Total reserve ..... $259,941,300 $248,303,900 $229,845,900 
Legal requirements .. 251,070,800 241,338,325 223,565,000 
Balance surplus ... $7,870,500 $6,965,575 $6,280,900 





The following table shows the specie holdings of 
the leading banks of the world at the latest dates 
covered by their reports. The amounts are reduced 
to dollars and comparison made with the holdings at 
the corresponding date last year: 














1902. -1903. ~ 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N. ¥. Ase’d. $177,882,700 .......... $163,461,500 .......... 
Bnglené «<<... WGGARS  crcccccccs pe SK err 
France ..... 511,014,300 $221,417,495 505,244,360 $219,932,140 
Germany ... 195,765,000 72,405,000 173,475,000 60,955,000 
Spain ...... 70,335,000 90,645,000 72,260,000 100,465,000 
Neth’ I'ds . 25,430,500 32,995,000 20,537,000 32,985,000 
Belgium ... 15,716,665 7,858,335 15,986,665 7,993,335 
i eee 80,375,000 10,640,000 87,795,000 11,366,500 
Russia ..... 364,250,000 39,950,000 398,445,000 42,445,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date March 28, and the others March 26, as 
reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
cable. The New York banks do not report silver 
separately, but specie carried is chiefly gold. The 
Bank of England reports gold only. 





The silver market is steady to firm, owing to the 
purchases of the Government on Philippine coinage 
account. These purchases are likely to continue at 
rate of 500,000 oz. per week for the next 10 months. 
The probability is this absorption of so large an 
amount will cause higher London prices, consequent- 
ly the immediate outlook of silver may be regarded as 
more cheerful. 

The United States Assay Office in New York re- 
ports receipts of 53,000 oz. silver for the week. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East for 
the year up to March 19 are reported by Messrs. 
Pixley & Abell’s circular, as follows: 








1902. 1903. Changes.. 
NNN Ribinie- de dasdwtawd £1,712,585 £1,767,700 I. £55,115 
Ga Weenie ve cecnewen 16,500 106,500 I. 90,000 
EE GUID ec cwieceees 250 128,491 I. 128,241 
SE Sadetadscdsanas £1,729,335 £2,002,691 I. £273,356 


Receipts for the week, this year, were £266,000 in 
bar silver from New York, £3,000 from the West In- 
dies, and £3,000 from Australia; total, £272,000. 
Shipments were £98,800 in bar silver to Bombay. 





Indian exchange has been somewhat easier, and 
the Council bills offered in London were taken at an 
average of 16d. per rupee. The demand for bills 
has fallen off considerably. There has been mod- 
erate buying of silver for Indian account. 





The foreign merchandise trade of France for the 
two months ending February 28 is valued by the 
Ministry of Commerce as follows: 





1902. 1903. 
SINGER. occ tcccdedescengens Fr. 705,886,000 Fr. 772,065,000 
BEMOTES cc cccccccicccecssees 652,402,000 695,168,000 
Excess, imports ........... Fr. 53,484,000 Fr. 76,897,000 


This shows an increase of 66,179,000 fr. in im- 
ports; an increase of 42,766,000 fr. in exports; and 
an increase of 23,413,000 fr. in the excess of im- 
ports. 

The movement of gold and silver in France in the 
month of January is reported as follows: 





Gold: 1902. 1903. Changes. 
Imports ..... Fr. 25,902,000 Fr. 23,778,000 D. Fr. 2,124,000 
Exports .... 10,026,000 5,066,000 D. 4,960,000 

Exec., imp. . Fr. 15,876,000 Fr. 18,712,000 I. Fr.2,836,000 

Silver: 

Imports ..... 6,305,000 4,815,000 D. 1,490,000 
Exports ..... 6,715,000 5,909,000 D. 806,000 
Exc., exp. Fr. 410,000 Fr. 1,094,000 I. Fr. 684,000 


Imports of copper and nickel coins, rated at their 
face value, were 5,000 fr., against 6,000 fr. in 1902. 
Exports were 17,000 fr., against 432,000 fr. last year. 


Prices Of Foreign Coins. 





Bid. Asked 
Wermteteth GORIAIB. 6 6 o.oo ccc sccccsscocscdecesctedese $.38% $ 40% 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos .... 38 .39 
Victoria sovereigns. .........-...0-++++ 4.85 4.88 
TI TI coc cicciccccccccedeeceseciaccetceddac 3.86 3.88 
WO MI inns oc 0d: abcncesncssscoetensaedeencs 4.74 4.80 
Ppawins BW POGCUAS. 2... ccscsccccccicccccccccoreese 4.78 4.82 





OTHER METALS. 





Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 
—siiver— -—Copper— -— spelter- — 





5) @ | 2 g 8 

| dg o* 38 |g5| 9. | Lead | N.Y. | 2.5 

ils pelea 4818 s|S* dS | Cts Cts wk 

be | he oO: 3-2 2 as a . 6 g 

a Si # Sa, “Z 3a = sae o 

\ oe |4°\3 || > B\Sea| && | per Ib.| per Ib. 

“ 103422 19 ition wo l@s-es |@s.s8 (@535 

26) 4.8690) 4854 jo 1492 Ys me — | re a3 

a7|4.2600|49y 99% @ 155 gi 64% (jan at @5.55 es. 
225% @15%4|@14 80%\@4.6h @5.55 @5.25 

ne or eet on ete oi aoe 

1 j : 
es a coal 1 @iss Nett anes oss 
31/4.67%|49% % ee 1432 cas 8056|@4 BS @B85 


1)4.86 74] 4994|2248 @1574|@147s 2, @3034\@4:65 @5.55 @5 35 
Senne a lh Salsa dice 


London quotations are per Long Ton (2,240 lbs.) standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former g. m. b’s. 
The New York quotations for electrolytic copper are for 
cakes, ingots or wirebars; the price of electrolytic cathodes 
is woually 0.25¢ lower than these figures 
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Copper has ruled quiet but steady throughout the 
week, and nothing of special interest has transpired. 
Consumers continue to assume a waiting attitude in 
spite of the fact that consumption both here and 
abroad remains very satisfactory indeed. Exports 
during the month of March have been very heavy. 
We quote Lake copper at 14%,@15%c.; electrolytic 
copper, in ingots, cakes and wirebars, at 14°4@ 
14%c.; in cathodes, at 14144@14%c.; casting copper, 
at 1444@14%c. 

The market for standard copper in London, which 
closed last week at £64 15s., opened on Monday at 
£64 17s. 6d., and the closing quotations on Wednes- 
day are cabled as £63 15s.@£63 17s. 6d. for spot, 
£63 17s. 6d.@£64 for three months. 

Statistics for the second half of March show an in- 
crease in the visible supplies of 800 tons. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: English 
tough, £68@£69; best selected, £69 10s.@£70 10s. ; 
strong sheets, £77@£78; India sheets, £74 10s.@£7T5 
10s.; yellow metal, 634,@64d. 

Exports of copper from Atlantic ports in the 
week ending March 31, are reported by our special 
correspondents as follows: Great Britain, 344 long 
tons; Germany, 175; Holland, 1,475; France, 645; 
Austria, 170; Russia, 50; Sweden, 70; Italy, 106; 
Belgium, 35; Brazil, 1; total, 3,071 tons. Imports 
of copper were 100 tons from Great Britain, and 282 
tons from Mexico; total, 382 tons. 

Imports of copper into the United States, in all 
forms, with re-exports of foreign copper, are report- 
ed by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment as below, the figures being in long tons, of 
2,240 Ibs.: 





Fine Copper: 1992. 1903. Changes. 
EEE eT ere eo 4.009 8,311 I. 4,312 
NTE ovine a wcccccesevcsss ‘ us4 934 D. 50 

Net imports .......... ieee 3.016 7,377 I. 4,361 

Ores and Matte 
ee otkae cee : 8.128 40,937 I. 32,809 
Re-exports ...... awa oe asain ... 8,204 2,248 D. 956 

Se NO oa ocak s star wees cede 4,924 38,689 I. 33,765 


Of the imports of fine copper this year 6,535 tons, 
or 78.7 per cent of the total, came from Mexico, and 
1,396 tons, or 16.8 per cent, from Great Britain. 
Of the imports of ore and matte 39,788 tons, or 96.9 
per cent, were from Canada; a large part of these 
imports being British Columbia ores brought to the 
Northport Smelter. 

The returns do not separate ore and matte, so 
that it is impossible to give the copper contents ex- 
actly. A close estimate, however, gives the total 
copper contents of the net imports this year at 15,- 
393 long tons of fine copper. 

Exports of domestic copper in January are given 
by the Bureau of Statistics as follows, in long tons: 

192. 1903. Changes. 
De CINE cc bencnevnicvanes 28.974 20,699 D. 8,275 
CED vce nacstsdnnssacnnas 4,725 1,081 D. 3,644 

Again estimating the ores and matte, we find the 
total quantity of fine copper exported, in all forms, 
this year, approximately 21,025 long tons, against 
31,407 tons last year; a decrease of 10,384 tons, or 
33.1 per cent. 


Chilean Copper Market.—Messrs. Jackson Brothers 
write from Valparaiso, Chile, under date of Febru- 
ary 20, that recent sales of bar copper amounted to 
17,072 quintals, at an average of $34.80, Chilean 
currency, per quintal, f. o. b. coast port. Sales 
of matte were 800 tons at $15.05, Chilean currency, 
per quintal, basis of 50 per cent copper. Copper ores 
were nominal, with no sales. 

Tin.—The market has again been rather narrow, 
consumers confining their purchases to near-by de- 
livery and actual requirements. Arrivals have been 
heavy for some time past; and while at one time 
305¢c. was paid fer spot tin, the market closes rather 
weak in conesquence of the lower cables from abroad, 
the quotation being 304,@30%c. 

The foreign market, which closed last week at 
£137 5s., opened on Monday at £139, advanced on 
Tuesday to £139 10s., and the closing quotations on 
Wednesday are cabled as £138 15s.@£138 17s. 6d. 
for spot; £138 12s. 6d.@£138 15s. for three months. 

Statistics for the month of March show an increase 
in the visible supplies of 1,000 tons. 

Imports of tin into the United States for the 
two months ending February 28 are reported as fol- 
lows, in long tons, of 2,240 Ibs.: 

1902. 1903. Changes. 


Dt cbs sunecnshbosbeo hes hanks rues © 3,703 2,061 D. 1,642 
DL <i. ccssthisobhe tbs ses beees es 85 32 Dz. 53 
PED N5ns gob vekinks eesu een bese 1,846 3,594 I. 1,748 
DCCL. as bGeheesskshesnd ee 6eenses ss 207 91 dD. 116 
i SD. .sccsnsaneeostseo0e0<e 61 131 iT. 70 

PR cc SRL cds vabewanssd caddibenkel 5,902 5,909 I. 7 


Heavy receipts in February of this year made up 
for the light imports in January. The largest im- 
ports this year were of Straits tin by way of Great 
Britain; receipts of Straits tin direct were com- 
paratively light. 

Lead continues in good demand, but the trade is 
still complaining about unsatisfactory shipments. The 
ruling quotations are 4.524@4.57%4c., St. Louis; 


4.60@4.65c., New York. 
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The foreign market has been rather depressed, 
Spanish lead being quoted at £12 10s.@£12 12s. 64d.; 
Ienglish lead, 2s. Gd. higher. 

Imports of lead in all forms into the United States, 
with re-exports of foreign lead, are reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, as 
follows, in short tons, for the two months ending 
February 28: 


1902. 1903. Changes. 








ERG, ERTIO inn gc sees sed scce cece 956 35 D. 921 
Lead in ores and base bullion........ 17,470 17,227 D. 243 
eS ee ee 18,426 17,262 D. 1,164 
DED -sGnescsdeds hadecezeshasnse 13,329 10,195 D. 3,134 
BRNO: cnvasdevennscssescnetseen> 5,097 7,067 I. 1,970 


Of the imports this year 14,949 tons, or 86.4 per 
cent of the total, were from Mexico; and 1,490 tons, 
or 8.6 per cent, from Canada. In addition to the 
lead re-exported, 26 tons of domestic lead were ex- 
ported this year, against 1 ton last year. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of March 
14, that the price of silver for the week has been 
12 reales per ounce. The exchange has gone up by 
4 centimos, making it 33.74 pesetas to £1. The 
local quotation for pig lead on wharf has been 71.25 
reales per quintal, which on above exchange is equal 
to £11 16s. 4d. per ton of 2,240 Ibs., f. 0. b. Carta- 
gena. Exports of pig lead have been 1,214,829 kgs. 
to London; 304,000 kgs. to Taganrog; a total of 1,- 
518,829 kgs. for the week. 


Spelter has been very quiet throughout the week, 
and some concessions have been made for future de- 
livery. Spot metal, however, remains scarce, and is 
commanding a premium. We quote at the close 
5.82%4@5.35c., St. Louis; 5.50@5.55c., New York. 

The foreign market remains firm, good ordinaries 
being quoted at £23 5s.; specials at £23 10s. 

Exports of spelter from the United States in the 
two months ending February 28 were 517 short tons, 
against 685 tons in the corresponding period in 1902: 
a decrease of 168 tons, or 24.5 per cent. Exports 
of zine ores were 8,763 tons, against 6,086 tons last 
year; an increase of 2,677 tons, or 44.0 per cent. 


Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of 
March 14, that ore is in good demand. and prices 
continue to improve, especially for blende. 


Antimony is dull and unchanged at last week’s quo- 
tations: Cookson’s, S\c.; Hallett’s, 6%@G6%Kce.: 
ITungarian, French, Italian, United States and Jap- 
anese, 644@6%c. 

Im ports of antimony into the United States for 
the two months ending February 28 were as follows. 
in pounds: 


1902. 1903. Changes. 
Metal and regulus .............. 584.164 728.722 I. 144.558 


CED Keeschsddvncccennes 138.263 614,906 I. 476.643 


The increase in metal imports was 24.8 per cent: 
while that in antimony ore was 344.7 per cent. 


Nickel.—The price is now quoted by leading pro- 
ducers at 40@47c. per lb. for large quantities down 
to ton lots, according to size and terms of order. The 
price for smaller lots, according to quantity, runs as 
high as 60c. per Ib. 

Exports of nickel, nickel oxide and nickel matte 
from the United States for the two months ending 
February 28 were 332,321 Ibs., against 677,070 Ibs. 
in the corresponding period of 1902; a decrease of 
344,749 Ibs., or 59.2 per cent. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good, and prices 
are firm. Ingot platinum in large lots brings $19 
per oz. in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best ham- 
mered metal from store in large quantities, is worth 
72144c. per gram. 

Imports of platinum into the United States for the 
two months ending February 28 were 1.206 Ibs.. 
against 814 Ibs. in the corresponding period in 1902: 
an increase of 392 Ibs., or 48.2 per cent. 

Quicksilver—The New York price is $47 per flask 
for large lots, with a slightly higher figure quoted for 
small orders. The San Francisco quotation is 
$44.50@$46 per flask for domestic orders, and 
$42@$48 for export. The London price is £8 12s. 6d. 
per flask, with the same quotation from second hands. 

Exports of quicksilver from the United States for 
the two months ending February 28 were 92.045 Ibs., 
against 124,808 Ibs. in the corresponding period in 
1902; a decrease of 32,763 Ibs., or 26.2 per cent. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. Per Ib. | Per Ib. 
No. 1, 99% ingots....33@87c. | Ferro-Tungsten (37%) ...28c. 
No. 2, 90% ingots....31@34c. | Magnesium ............. $2.75 
Rolled Sheets ......... 4c. up | Manganese, pure (N.Y.). .60c. 
Alum-bronze ......... 20@23c. Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn).32c. 
Nickel-alum ......... 33@29ce. Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn).38e. 
RONEN cevsdceessenscs $2.10 | Molybdenum (Best) ....$1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)..8e. PEE :.dnsteheoscoccce 45c. 
Copper, red oxide ....... .50c. BOE. wa wcccccccecees 70¢ 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%)..$1.25 | Sodium metal ........... 50c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)....90c. | Tungsten (Best) ..... -» -62¢ 


Ferro-Titanium (20@25%, 








Missouri Zinc Ore Market. March 28. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Suyers for four different lead interests were in the 
field for this ore during the week, and the increased 
demand advanced the price to $59.50 per ton, $1 
higher than last week, with rumored but unconfirmed 
sales reported at $60 per ton, a figure that cuts down 
the allowance for smelting charges to $4 per ton, or 
$3 less than the customary charge, based on the pres- 
ent pig lead market. 

A rumor that the top price for zine ore had been 
advanced to $42 per ton, or $1 higher, could not be 
verified, and the market is quoted strong at prices 
current the previous week, two lots selling at $41 
per ton, and the assay basis remaining at from $35 
to $37 per ton for 60 per cent zinc. Inability to se- 
cure ore from the Northern or Western zinc mines 
at this season of the year puts a greater demand upon 
this district just now, and although the reserve ore, 
purchased several weeks ago, but left in the bins be- 
cause of bad roads, is now being rapidly depleted, and 
a number of the best mines are working double 
shift, the output is still unequal to the demand. 

lollowing are the shipments of zinc and lead from 
the various camps of the Joplin District for the week 
ending March 28, 1908. 








Zine, Lead, 
Pounds. Pounds. Value. 
WS. i335 Kd dbs 505096 os 3,821,190 286,620 $73,807 
Webn City-Carterville ... 2,176,400 575,760 53,984 
Galena-Empire ......... 1,233,300 120,620 25,369 
RN id nu circ ene eses 552,430 269,710 17,347 
IIR 5 Sy kaa wn w-sas See t—t«é«s Gs ww 10,212 
NNER “0.54435 bones ae —0—tséC Cece 8,373 
PONOED :65<445.k50 0 5d8 164,520 103,280 5,926 
ER sod Ogae nai eee st 271,210 11,350 5,131 
A vasitapacaenkeuss 6 410,050 12.510 4,970 
PN  oucweesbenacets 188,920 68,130 4,466 
SE” Swivaweendnedans 220,000 28,000 3,505 
OD de lrcg i ein Gs we ak A ak eee se ae 3,496 
Carl Junction .......... ae 0st 8-0 38 3,049 
eS SOM ow kas ésvee 164,580 15,530 2,935 
COTO RINE n vc cc sicnss 54,630 15,450 1,549 
Ee ee rere O6.290 i sewecc 1,126 
SID. (6 ogee Nig ins 6 4 34,330 13,380 1,023 
ae ae = tenes 633 
District totals ........ 10,799,390 1,520,340 $226,996 


Total three months 116,763,360 13,590,020 $2,225,121 


To-day ends the first three months of this year, and 
the total district value of mineral marketed aggre- 
gates $2,225,121, a gain of $42,792 over last year. 
The total shipment to date is 58,382 tons of zine, 
which sold at an average price of $31.85 per ton; 
and 6,795 tons of lead, which sold at an average price 
of $53.75 per ton. For this same period of last 
year there was marketed 66,857 tons of zine, which 
sold at an average of $27.45 per ton, and 8,069 tons 
of lead, which sold at an average of $43 per ton. The 
shipment for this year is shown to be 8,475 tons less 
of zine, and 1,274 tons less of lead than for last year, 
the higher prices giving the increase in the district 
values. 





Average Prices of Metals per IL., New York. 








Tin. Lead. Spelter. 

Month. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
January ..... 28.33 23.54 4.075 4.000 4.865 4.27 
February .... 29.43 24.07 4.075 4.075 5.043 4.15 
March ....... 30.15 26.32 4.442 4.075 5.349 4.28 
REE: sksawuae be 27.77 o58% 4.075 cans 4.37 
eS? sachwtw.a watare 29.85 éaeh 4.075 oan 4.47 
POS. ccvaecee "sae 29.36 ike s 4.075 son 4.96 
ree eae 28.38 peas 4.075 vane 5.27 
REE ss ciice pa 28.23 ake 4.075 iaat 5.44 
September ... .... 26.60 ee 4.075 sane 5.49 
October ..... aes 26.07 ean 4.075 whee 5.38 
November ... .... 25.68 sae 4.075 »aas 5.18 
December ... .... 25.68 pepe 4.075 cone 4.78 

TORE. cctnwes weak 26.79 le eck 4.069 ee 4.84 


Note.—The average price of spelter in St. Louis for the month 
of January, 1903, was 4.689c. per Ib.; for February, 4.861c.: 
for March, 5.174c. 


Average Prices of Copper. 





New York London 
Electrolytic. Lake. Standard. 

Month. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
Jawuary «26.0% 12.159 11.053 12.361 11.322 53.52 48.43 
February ...... 12.778 12.173 12.901 12.378 57.84 55.16 
Bs saeease 14.416 11.882 14.572 12.188 63.85 538.39 
on ek BAGS 3 scsee LLGBS ooes ee 

oecas SEO. cevce 1BRe coves «6G 

snene 13130 4.4... IRS cess 53.93 

saeee BELTth | occcs « SD coce)|«=6BD 

aber 11.404 ..... 11.649 cece | =e 

enka SAAD cscs ERED in ae 

cake 1.40. =tiw.. ee 1B cece ED 

ee RAE ewnns 11.533 oss Se 
DE Gases areca a eee 11.599 50.95 
WORE ccsessss scons 11.626 . 11.887 ‘ 52.46 





New York prices are in cents, per pound; London prices in 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 lbs., standard copper. 
The prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 
wire bars; prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. 
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Average Prices of Silver, per ounce Troy. Per Total 
Name of Company. Date. Share. Total. to Date. ASSESSMENTS. 
1903. 1902. 1901. Am. Sm. & Ref., pf. April 7 1.75 875,000 10,641,553 
London. N. ¥. London. N.Y. London. N. Y. *Bald Butte, Mont. ......April 15.06 15,000 -—«:1,357.148 lon 
Mooth. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. cBunker Hill & Gall. -.Apell 4 08 9,000 1,478,000 ea ea aS So 
a ntral Coa +, com Apr 5 -50 76,875 397,500 Alaska .. Apr. 14 Apr. 30 .03 
January .... 21.98 47.57 25.62 55.56 28.97 62.82 a Gee ek eee =. 2... ae Alma bes AGM EE | cecnes 15 
Felruary ... 22.11 47.89 25.41 55.09 2813 61.06 oe ’ Sete 4 0,000 970,000 Brunswick Con. ........++- Gi... Bee (ite SS 
March see. 200 40.98 «300 SESE Tk ee eee nnn. tN ee ee eee | CadeWHM 3.000. cceeceeeee Nev... Apr.15 May 4 15 
Moril’ <astesae ats ..e. = 24.84 = 52.72 = 27.80 59.29 lenin dee ia eee ae a ae - nea Con. New York .......... Nev. 17 Apr. 7 Apr. 28 .05 
= Vo seeeeee . poe = oe a orour Oil, Cal aoe “a 10 “O1 2087 ’ ia ne Cal. .. = z= cocece -20 
ne: cecanees t ‘ , 59.57 ; ’ : : , »3 CMRI, foc garctres caaend Cal. .. Apr. soceee «6D 
Saly ...0ss0s 24.38 52.88 26.96 58.46 _ seeeteis. Gans.” “Geen . = oa. = Gould & Curry .......---- Nev... Apr.17 May 6  .15 
August ..... . 24.23 52.52 26.94 58.37 me — bas a a PMIR ns £26 o 65004 ee aese Cal... Apr. 20 ...... 1.00 
September .. * eae 23.88 51.52 26.95 58.26 Pittsbur a Gad... a "1 ‘0214 7/500 e500 Le ere Nev. 41 Mar. 24 Apr. 14 05 
October .... sees sees 23.40 «50.57 26.62 57.59 +Pitteburg Sek. at wre 15 1.75 819771 7.276794 on ds so eve cranes Nev. .. Apr. 10 Apr. 30.15 
November ... .... pie & 22.70 49.07 26.12 56.64 *Sil Ki Ut 1 7 ve April 10 ae ’ » rf Shenandoah Con. .......... Cal. .. Apr. 14 = aaveee -02 
December ... .... cea) 22.21 48.03 25.46 55.10 ver King, _ errr Apr -66%4 100,000 6,450,000 N 12 April 7 April 28 .10 
“0 *Thirty-Three Oil Cal April 6 10 10,000 160.000 OVOTUEEE ss cccccccccccccces Nev. D p 
eee United Zinc, com Ree April 15 “05° 3882 22961 Tonopah & Salt Lake ..... Nev. 1 Mar. 28 Apr. 17 -10 
Year 24.09 52.16 27.11 58.95 caumiceer os ae | fae , — Vulcan Sm. & Ref. ....... CSE .. AS. cease . 30 
ats fUnited Zine. pf. ........4 April 15 .50 8,520 99,095 Watisels Utah 2 Apr. 21. May 14 05 
The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quota- a ae > = ie 3 aoe —— Ss 
tion is per standard ounce, .925 fine. §Westmoreland Coal .-April 15 1.50 375,000 7,875,000 
as * Monthly. + Quarterly. § Semi-annual. 
STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
a 7 - NEW YORK. | COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS.* 
~~ Company and par; Mar Mar. 26. | Mar.27. | Mar. 28. | Mar. 30. | Mar. 3l. |; | - 
___ Location. —_|val 2:7 EB £18 hin eel ee Sales | Side tetimaiiieni basal Mar. 25. | Mar. 26 Mar, 27 Mar. 28. Mar. 3 Ie _Mar a eetes 
—, wees eoees =. so0e elooeeee CTE ncscclicsces| sss elesescnlessraaliecte “a -| 1,000 wale. Gl Bee hh Bh.) & #. Se ae ie 
Amalgamated c.,Mont| 100 7114/68 || 69°" 664g) “68% 6654. 6744) 6836) 67%) “65In) 67+, | 6456'411445 
fanaconda.e. Mont..| 25/116" 114 | M6 Md 118 tO) yr) 8% T+ ato 5100 | Allis-Chalmers, U. 8.. | 100 
Anaconda Gold,Colo. | MS ckac Sie wean icatncelee nnd ateur eh siete tow pkadicly weheaben sastlinave s | Scmeahe Allie Chalm’s, pf,U.8. ino 
Chollar, Nev Miss <dkyiaethcownietcsnvaal ageselesenaciexeuss GeRaeshacshs pete eleeuces | 200 ‘oar ge 
Chrysolite, Colo... .. Meiaua rina sate tidseu. ds skeotlesieactooanee Seueas x thea sae eet eoebis Blas —_ fae. ry me 100 
Comstock ., 8., Nev..| 2) itig 11177! ie) a | a |i 10) 093g). 22. 4.500 | Alm’ Sma Ref. pf. 8. | 10) 
Comst T. Bonds... MR caineebs ryeisiingecateedans Paatimebanltancstacceeniddie Meats 0836). 552 1,000 | Am! steel &Fdy.,U.3. | 100 
Con.Cal.& Va.,g.8. Nev} 2% . TES each ets coitatine Aolieaden SG vceeu Be acs. 300 
Crown Point, Nev.. ‘ Am. 8. & Fdy. pf.,U.S. | 100 
Daly, Utah..... ....-. ee ioo | Col Fuel & I., Colo... : | 100 
Elkton g., Colo. |. Col. & H. C. & L., Colo. | 100 
E] Paso, Colo.. ...... tGreibie' Steel, My ts ito 
Gold Dollar, Colo... e Pp 
Gould & Curry, Nev.. {Gone R. Coal, Pa 
a reene ‘ong. R. Coal’ pt, Pa 100 
Greene Con., c., Mex.. National Lead, U 100 
ee sagan te ik err B00 National Lead oy o s. 100 
Homestake, 8. Dak. . 
Horn Silver, Otah. tPhila Nat. Gas ...... 100 
isabella, g., Colo. .. ton bees Gor --:-| 
Justice, Nev.. 3 s ee 
at Cea Ont) 3 We Misssviisatydhicosvclctscsaliess iticelescscal os’ obvacnel gu->ileberes 500 eweliet rt « ot ig ban 
eadville aeconsel MEléccecsloses oe ose 
Little Chief, Colo. Oe RN  Avee  e d acer ae ck eh ke ee ee Bepultic 1 38..pt-U-8. | too 
Mexican, Nev.... ... Ree MeN fab secs scien PRD cass cin sesied Sine och seen ofost ten aeue pincer |“ "300| 31088"cces, at al, P Ala. | 100 
Ns. Mos sica | aiensl enone) qs onfedeanedicceilvaaset de agleoisaalinenbaleents | 1,009| Stendard Oi, US... "| 100 
OO et CNC SC 1 swe lacaceuts evecladess steoateat es Gaelosenes dD aceaels sax elaekoes | 1,160 F 
Ontario, Utah.........| 109) ‘6. 5.75] 6.00).....|... 480 Tenn. 0.1 ai Re Ala bam 
Ophir, s., Nev .. 1 2 POs sosc% ee 1,300 ore 
Overman, Nev 1 8 Ranke Bie-san spb 200 | U-8 Rod & B. pe 50-8. | 108 sacl" “356, “RTa| “85 38i4 [74,040 
Pharmacist, Colo.. 23) 1) 1.2 Wee [i aaa Penne ie ettaacce MOU ssa clcccs as nceee 2,000 | T7'8'Steel Corn :pf'U.8.| 100] 86%! 8416 855%) 843g) 855e| 8478/53,820 
Ee necol, EMS ca clensaualse ostosnsesh cae ah: cask: kre Acid Lea ade eae 200! va-Gar Chem Us. -|100| 0294 62° | W1%4.......| 624) 62'4] 2575 
Portiand, Colo ....... | 10) ‘1.36)....°: cc orn oe 1.45). i 40)..2:.:| seo | VeQar Ghem., 0-5. -. | 200) ei Ora eee 200 
Potosi, Nev.. | 3} 33 33 34.1 || 4,200 Va. +o ron pf,U.S. | 100)...... 700 
Quicksilver, Gai!’ | MES tent et lence PAR ee cate oe ere lenicrs edt once: "100 Va. I. 0. & Coke, U. 8. /100)...... 0 ae 
Quicksilver, pfd...... 100. Ds s cats hicasns a scuslenecndiscacentcnceeateteuss ae ee Seen re 
Savage, Nev........... | 2 ei A resid atekeav Wi awere MEE. 1s -ankdlsacasdloceves 33). filly | er 
ee 8) EO Jie per snsoenasn joes ireepenioseensieorve dng * New York Stock Exchange. + Pittsburg Stock Exchange. Total sales, 227,016 shares. 
SRNR MIBES 5-25 coasts] RT: MONI pao 5 Lon ectva loecesattoueet sdestealo nce teammca te umonaltenase a — = 
Tenn. c., Tenn....... | 25 31 30 31 2954, 30% 30 
— gop, * C. tis on a meas intaae al nent 234, 2 
White Knob, g. s., a i % Pils cevds nicsactioevseten 
Yellow Jacket, Nev.. 8] necesccsesteecese! sacse seccaclesccselonsseslooorse COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.* 
Total sales 458,735 shares. ‘ . wee 
a -— = = “ Mar. 23. | Mar. 24. Mar. 25. | Mar. 26. Mar.27. | Mar. 28.. ne 
ame of Company. Pay -——-——-—-—:|——————-_ [- oo - - — ng aan 
BOSTON, MASS.* pew: fall Bj i. |B) |e, | a) | | Be 
as ; “Tl War. 96. | Marea]. 8s ; 4 sce occ clas '$1| .09%4| 0834] .08%4| .0746| .08 .0794| .07 | 6,000 
Name of ene i et ees ee | OC.«M.... | $1) -tosa| oo | ‘oase| con | 10mg 02% | 62 | 3,000 
G par) Phares op Sales : 2 024¢| .02 [10,000 
vompany. val | listed, | H. | L. | H. |ts-| H. | Ye |B. | DB. [Rh | Ee |B. Ik. a. S.. } "| la "te" | 1s | 100 
ee femme © fees fee | ee fees |e e he he . ° e 
ee nae acl aar seers gor 025 | (023¢|...... 
Adventure Con., c....| $25| 100,000/ 1144/10 {1034/10 | 104/10 | 11 |.....| 1026} 10%4| 10%.| 10 1,025 | Ben Hur.. 1| .0236 03 |... | 0202 5 
ANOGGS e cicscs0ues. oes 25| 80, 736| 7 73| 7 | 734| 64! 7 | 66) 7 oe 7114 rd 3'018 | Coriolanu ie 04 | 02 | .04%6|......] 04 |......] 04 |.....|- ar Os 2,000 
Amalgamated, c...... 100 | 1,538,879 | 7114 | 69 | 665g 69° | 66% | 68 | 665s! 6734 | 6536 | 6714 | 6434 | 50'5,0 | Blue Bell. a a ae UT]... 66. 0734 ; Reg 
Am. Z. L. & Sm....... 25 1 £0,000 116 vo ME hace Bee Fee Suee. aheeanile soe aaecocat, C.K. &N. 1 1 “ie 1094 16 Be 19% | 18 [12,100 
Anaconda, C.........+- 25 | 1,200,000 |..... wr PR ese oe hienatina gual 2846/27 | 190 | J: ©- nN... ‘ d 0496) . . : ’ 
Arcadian, © eer ek 2% 150,000 456 dig... - M4 li! aig | 4ig| “a3e|-...| 930 Des Moines.. 1 “apig MBS "02 03 “eas 02 ae 
PHONG, 5. csisccsareanne 25 ; Peale Wana giant aed ge emelinene hieas es: Bile sa Mer alee sac: ae . . 0074! .f -0976).. >. « . s : ee 
oan | 25] 100,000) 1954 |". | 135g / 13 12%) 12 | 1284) 2") 93 * |, 11% 1,94 | Elkton Con -| 1| .35%| .346).. 33%9 | 34 35 Es eaa 27,500 
Bingham Con., g. 8-..| 50| 150,000 | 33% | 33% | 3354 | 38. | 3324 | 32% | 324 | 3244] 9214 |"a1 "| 31 m4 4,204 | 21 Paso ..............- | 1] .574) 57 | 5746) 57 | 57 “03. | 02 ‘| 1,000 
Bonanza........-.... 10| 300,000]... )..... [ccc [eevee Sa eakercc kc cs .80| ... ‘Hs | Geaete Sento... :. 1) -stecl ‘aidg| “Misel “Stel 32 Be | .117% 18/000 
British Columbia ....| 15 SE ies o/itices Was vs waa Marotta) ahd El ds cA aieais ea cal eee ore Ree ¢ _ rere ? mt. : 12 < . 
Cal. & Hecla,¢........ 25| 100,000 535 630°" 628° 525” ° 630 pa f222. 625° |." 2.: B30" pee fia? IRs: nse ch BAbnet Bevan alone Th dec Ass vd Bsa od henaheh seine ance sistas Helene 
ed ee ee ee ee "i _. AMT) Got" Dollar Gon. !2.:) 1 | “li “oxi ois | 20454 5454 84a | tba 6.060 
Centennial, c......... | 25| 90,000] 2744 | 264g | 2734 | 2644 | 2734) 26 | 2646/26 [96 [244g | 2634 | 24 6,7: ouaee oe: sees : 0 | 65 = 68 = go bape: 5, 
COntralGh, 6.05 00s008- 25| 60,050).. ./|..... Ss ccs Enbkts Arak ence Mapa teas = Ee svcaiwensa.s *'95 | Golden Fleece Satesiadess .| IL ]...... e pe oes fooese’ 
Con. Mercur, g....... 5 | 1,000,000 | 156 |.....) 156) 4% | T1396) Le) 1%! °..| i) 14g] 13,405 | Gould he 1| .04%4| (0314) 04 | 03 |... O44) 0834|....-. 
Continental Zine ..... et iss Lis basse soe ecoaiaes E we] oeeslecsec lenses | cece lessee lees «a | abteseres cosseeseeees | Php , ee 11836] 18 23,600 
Sopp Sones Con.... = — 7 - 66 ou 66 oe oe = 62% 64 613g | * 22,817 ee Siam ae ckaninaws ; toe un to ‘> in “bax | 22300 
y-West., ©. B.....0. x 3 2 bd A deca 2 2 2 eh. 1,023 | le Pada wished WW . OF IC | .08%4) .10 | 08%) .10 | .09.")...-.. E 4 
Dominion Coal........ 100} 150,000/t116 14% |1143¢ 113 |t1133 112 (F112 20744) +1109 114748 1 Lo¥g [106 | 10/625 | Last Dollar... ......../ 1 on = Po - a = 436 (222! 
Dominion Coal, . 100 ,000 |... .. wavee les es lessee le scce| eee levees] eee (M16 11S ae 90 | Vexington............. 1 “03 | 102% 025, ; “Ola "0346 | .025g| 6,000 
Dominion I & ’s.. 100} 100,000 33, | 33°" | i630 | 3054 284 | bios Menai 284 | 2514 | 2836 B5dn| 17.485 Wetec ct Lal et | mel ee a sananeh ana 
Franklin, Hee 25] 1o0:000| 12 | ig | 115s | adda | ag) fa |] anki tise | 222] 4to| Moon Anchor.....2.2.| 1] 08%) [08 | ‘09, | “ag. |. 0294 02% | €2000 
Guanajuato, Con......| 6] 385,000) 2 | 1g)... . 196| 136] 134).. ..| 156],..... 2° | 134] 3,035 New Haven............ Bilewecec|G ~ 234) .0256| .U25¢ 0434 “0454 | 3’0n0 
Isle Koyale Con., Cid Wh) STM bien] LO Leese hace P Oe Puech ME Denes 124|....| ‘eon | Pharmacist... ........ | 1] .O4%¢) .04%n| .0dt4) OF | 08, | 0456 | “044 | 5,000 
- 3 Con., ¢. 4 = Naa 10% 10% Wi 10 | 104¢/10 | 10 934] 10%! 934/19 9i¢| 2,110 ben cg _ EES ! so «fe <c55) OOM 0546 | . D 
ay tio by Govevceveed J 2 Sean een Ee Eewwe die sek aes 3° ReadesOr as erewen | stance eens oleen- s[eesacelecsceelecnnee laren «| osare] vance locsacel cance licaies beens 
May flo wer o bite aec ees S| Geiss Peal oe) el gucl'':.| So | Bortland.............. [1/237 Sos6 i 13 138 ‘Pons! vee 
Mohawk, C......s00004 25) 100,000 525 | 5046| 1,943 ; Prince Albert.........| 1)......|.. aL |S 1S ‘97 | (94 | 3°00 
Mont. Coal & Coke....| 25] 200,000 736 2’,g | Vindicator....... .... 1} 1.00 15.00 95 1. oH os see 
Moi 1 & Boston, c...| 5| 570,000 joo es | 1| .064¢| .0594| .064¢ 0594 | 06% | 055: OG) - | 2 
New Idria,g......... 5} 100,000 Bae ru 
ay clan ‘ec 3 100;000 = *Colo. Springs Mining Stock Exchange. All mines arein Colorado. Totalsales 218,900 shares. 
Old Dominion, 25| 150,000 | 9.339 = 144 
Osceola, ¢.... 25| 96,150| 7 i'o08 
Ph 231 100;000 | 1c19 
1 , 530 
a | 35| 100,000 84 COLORADO SPRINGS. (By Telegraph.) 
na .| 25} 100, 38 
te | | Zoe ian 
Tat ‘| 95! — 60,000 [17 4 _ Mar. 30. ; Mar. 31. 
ec A Cec Ba cals oes ba vols oss ; eee 
rene ee er ee ee ee - H., L.| B.| L. 
ona 25) 190,000 Wel. |. oe = en men | enn ti 
Trini 25} 160,000 11 | i0 1,861 | Acacia 70 87 70 | 8734 
Unite 25| 419,000 | 247% | 2336 | 247%%| 24 | 24% 2454 | 24%4| 13/954 | Am. Con “| 08 | HL | Os 
U.S 25} 240,000/ 1544/15 | 154/15 | 15 35 | late| 3'805 | Anaconda.. 1894) - “1854 
Utah Con. 5| 300,000/ 2954/29 | 29 |28 | 296 2916 | 2816| 13,519 | Cripple Creek Con. .09}3) .08%¢, .10 | .08%8 
Victori 25| 100,000| 74%| 7 | 74| 7 | 74 65% | 656| 1:961|C.K.& N Sgeintheumaeas -70 | .20 
Washington . 25| 60,000 . Aap Phe *.. | Doctor Jack Pot. oseeee Mollie Gibson “08 "| 10616 107 | -UBi 
inona, ¢.......- 25| 100,000 +1244 | iiig | 11% | 11” $12 1036 | $¢ | ° 8,175 | Elkton, Con... || Moon Anchor. | ae | ee Ss 
Wolverine, ¢. 25| 60,000 "#74 |73 | 74 | 73 745 7 2 378 | El Paso 044) ‘1. 
WryandGb, ...:ccccicked 2) 100,000' 2%! 2 | 24! 2 3 1,780 | Findley ....... .........-. | 13, | .13¢| .13_ | .11_ || Portland. ..... 1.40 |1.35 1.36, |1.33 
wa io Se Sse Ss Gold Dollar Con. 0836 | : 06 


** Ex- Rights * Boston Stock Exchange. t Ex Dividend. ¢ Assessment Paid. Total sales, 213, 955 shares. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
MEXICO*. March 20. LONDON. March 1, 
( Prices. | Sada Prices. | ee Latest dividend. Quotations. 
Name of Company Shares| Last |—____ Name of Company. |Shares Last eee snare Name and Country of Company I cer aed!) —©=—S Cha 
'Issued. awa | Bid. | am — Itseuea.|~" 4) Bid. | Ask. | ae vale, | ame ies bets oupees. aeons 
—_________— — , ——_ ——_ || —— —|——— .s.d. | 8.4 2e6@ £54 
Durango. | San Rafael y An.,| | Alaska-Treadwell, g., Al ono | SOO | 1 | Jam. 1903 | “4 10 : 
5 2,500 $50.00) $4,000 $4,500||  uviada.............” 1,200] 98.00] $395 $400| aneconda ts. Montane ees" rao | soe | 20 |Nov, m2] 650 6 3 : 
Ban Andres de ‘in Soledad, aviada. ....: 960; 5.00} 325, 875 | Arizona, c., Def.,ord.............. . 634441100 |5 6 |Feb, 113| 8 00 81 9 ac 
Ns isciccs OE: scx 1,000|........|| Sorpresa, aviada..... 960| 5.00 280 300 | Arizona, pref., ord.............--. * "| 316,350] 100 | 5 6 |Feb,, i193] 8 ¢ 6 8 6 Ac 
Guananjuato. | Mexico. 7 Camp Bird, g.. Colorado... 1.22. 738.000 | 1 0 0 0 7%| Mar,, 1903 1 8 6 a A‘ 
Angustias, Pozos.. 2,400 5.00 80 901 Alactem .............. 2,400) 30 40 | Copiapo, c., Chile. gers "| 112,500 | 2 0 0 6 10'%| Mar., 1903 2: 4-9 20 v Al 
Cinco Senores y An., | Buen Despacho......} — 3,000|" "7": 55 60 | De Lamar, g. s., Idaho.. i} 80,000} 100 }20 ov., 1902 u.-3 139 Al 
aviadoras.......... 2,000, 15.00 230 235|, Dos Estrellas....... 3,000) 30, 1,850 ..... | Enterprise, g , British Col... ‘ .|. 165,000 | 1 0 0 266 7 Al 
Cinco Senores y An., La Esperanza (El | | El Oro, g., nies Ren . |1,000,000 | 1 0 0 1 6 | Dec., 1902 i 0 0 Lins Al 
SR rretnrenss6s 400, 10.00) 15 220) | aia 3,000! 10.00| 3,180] 1,190| Frontino & Bolivia, ¢., Colombia. 128,662 | 1 0 0 3 0 |duly, 1001 18 9 : 3 Al 
Providencia,SanJuan | La Refornia, avia- ; Le Roi, g., British Col.. <A 200, 500 5 0 | Nov., 1899 110 0 1 22 Al 
OUI. cccnxeos 6,000 2.00 180 el MNOS... scccox oo. 2,000)... 58 60 | Le Roi No. 2, g., British Coi . 120,000} 5 0 0 | 5 0 | May, 1902 nm s- «0 8 Al 
Queensland y Aus- | | Santa Ana, Esper-' . Mesquital, Mexico....... ... : | 250,000 2 0 3 | Feb., 1903 3. 6 4 6 Al 
Ng ia cess 300 ...... 110 COOL . BNR. i ocineiceesesee 2,400],..... 70 96 | Montana, g. s., Montana. 657,128 | 1 0 0 6 | April, 1899 2 0 2 6 Bi 
Guerrero. Michoacan. MIOGMINED, ©. UAL. =<. orcs nonecene : 250,000 | 5 0 0 | 4 0 |Nov., 192] 3 7 6 3 13 6 B 
Garduno y Anexas.. SIR coscs 35 60|| Luz de Borda, avi- Stratton's Independence, Colorado. ... | 1,000,007 | 1 0 0 6 | April, 1902 v9 9 lu 0 B 
Hidalgo. ca eresiens par 3,000)... 43 45 | St. John del Rey., g., Brazil. 546,265 | 1 0 0 6 |Dec, 1902 7 6 IS 6 B 
Amistad y Concordia.| 9 5.30) 70 71% Luz a: Borda, avi-| Utah Con., g.c., (Highland Boy), Utah | 300,000 | 10 0 7 06 |Jan., 1903 5 15 0 6 5 C B 
Carmen, aviada...... 1 eh SE: dean cabe na ey = 1,000). 10 14| Ymir, g., British Col............. 2.0.04. 200,000} 10 0 | 1 0 |Mar., 1902 Ww 0 2 8 B 
Gundelape a wee San Luis Potosi. a : at European: oie on ‘see : 
mi 1,000 ......| 250 : | Concepcion y An..... | nares, DN Gc cdec ci acanaucees eho 5, 300 9 ct., $ 3 1 O 45 0 
Guadalupe Fresnillo | ” - El Barreno, aviadora'| O00 3'6b = ° | Mason & Barry, c., sul., Port’g’1.. 185,172 | 1 0 0 |13 0 | May, 1902 3°17 6 4 5 8 C 
Mine.... . ........ 1,400 ...... 70 go|| Sta. Mariade la Paz.| 2400) 1000 Rio Tinto, ¢., Spain..... ......-.0-5 ... :| 325,000] 5 0 0 [27 6 |Apr., 1903 | 62 17 6 53 2 6 Cc 
La Blanca, aviadora.) 11536 .""..:| 1,200| _4,300|| Sam Diegoy Annexas.) 2;400| 4'90| 10) jg | Kio Tinto, pref., Spain. 0202220000000 325,000} 5 0 0 | 2 6 |Apr., 103 / 6 0 0 6 5 0 C 
La Blanca, aviada.. "768° °°" | $30 g| | Zacatecas, ” ©! Tharsis, c., Spain... ...--.............. 625,000 | 2 0 0 6 0 | Apr, 1903 435 0 5 0 0 C 
La Reina y An., avia- || Asturianay An......| 9500 50 70 Australia and New Zealand: oe ; Cc 
iin Sb 2 ays. a cwes: 5,600, ......| “0 9¢|| Candelaria y Pinos .. 2'500 “10-0 280 300 Assoc. Gold Mines, W. Australia. ..... 495,358 | 10 0 | 1 6 | Jan, 1900 2 9 0 2 2 6 C 
Maravillas y An. avi- | Esperanza y An. 2°400| so 40 | Driseis, Tin, Tasmania. . ..| 600,000] 10 0 |........ ie 7 6 8 6 C 
RE ere See fle? oa | Lourdes. . 9500) 77" 30 30 | Broken Hill Pr’p., s., N. 8. Wales......| 960,000 8 0 1 0 |Feb.,, 1003] 118 9 1 16 3 C 
weenie she osc=-* 1000 2227": iso” ‘ijal| Luzde Minilias,pa-| 7)------ 30 | Cosmopolitan Prop., W. Australia ./_| 385,000 / 10 6 | 6 | July, 1902 Ib 6 16 6 4 
Palma y An., avi- | || gadoras... ...... 2.009 95 39 | Golden Horse Shoe, W. Australia.. ...| 300.000} 5 0 0 | J 0 Nov., 182/11 2 6 I 5 0 C 
et eine core 1,800,...... ee > 12|| San Carlosy Annexas| 9'599 *50'00 175 gy | Great Fingall Con., W. Australia ..... _ 250,000 | 1 0 0 | 5 O | Sept., 1802 a us C 
Real del Monte...... 2,554 10.00 650 700|, Sta. Maria de Gaud. 2'500| 10/00 108. 190 | Great Bo’d’r Pr’p., W. Australia... .... 1,750,006 2 0 6 |Mar, 103/ 1 i 3 11 9 
Santa Anay An., avia- | Miscellaneous. : ’ "i 115 | [vanhoe Gold Corp. W. Australia... .. 200,000 | 5 0 0 | 4 0 |Jan., 193) 8 16 3 8 18 9 ( 
BE sipicanesbecues 1,900... . 30 35|| BartolomedeMedina| 2,000| 4 59 13 os | fae Wan bene ia Ime | 100 | 2 6 Apr, Bel £6 3 6 8 8 1 
tents Anay An.,avia- | Guadalupe Hacienda , + - > | Lake View Cons., g., W. Australia... ..| 250,000 | 1 0 0 | rts. |Aug., 1902) 2 16 3 2 18 9 1 
Lan iag 600. .... 25 30|| La Luz Hac. (Pa-| . | Mt. Lyell M. & R. I.,c., Tasmania......|_ 275,000 | 3 0 0 | 10 |Jan, 193/ 3 8 8 3811 3 ! 
Sta, Geriradis y An. || “chuca)........... | Mt. Morgan, g., Queensland............ 1,000,000 | 100 | 3 |Mar, 103] 4 2 6 47 8 I 
aviadas............ 9,600)... 7 g| La Reina (Chihua- Waihi, ¢., New Zealand................ 497,412 | 100 | 26 |Mar, 103) 5 1 3 5 3 ¥ I 
Sta. a y An., re | Rosas cate Ch ee f C | 473,000 5 J 190 
aviadora........... 28,500 1.00) 80% | Naica (Chihuah 5 ampion Reef, g., Colar Fields....... 000 1 0 | 0 | Jan., 3 7 0 0 , 2s 
Santa Tomas Apostol - | Natividad aheeena Mysore Gold, Colar Fields.............. 539,000 100 | 5 0 |Mar, 193] 7 0 0 7 2 8 
aviadoras ... 5, 100 ess 1 9 aviadora........... | Nundydroog, g., Colar Fields... ....... | 484,000 10 0 1 6 |Mar., 1903 3728 210 0 | 
San Felipe de Jesus, “|| Natividad (Oaxaca) | Ooregum, g., Colar Fields. ....-........ 343,000 | 10 0 | 1 3 |Dec., 192) 116 3 1 18 9 
aviadora.. 3,600...... pctoneel CL ce Ooregum, pref., g., Colar Fields, :..:.. | 240,000; 100 | 13 |Dec, 102) 23 9 2 6 3 
San Felipe de Jesus,| | San Francisco Hac...| African: ( 
SR nich ots cut eo SOG i is 10! 12| Santa Ana Huantia Angelo, g, Transvaal................... 600,000 | 31 © 0 | 6 O | Feb., 1903 a i 70 0 | 
San Rafael y An., F Morelos. ..... ; Bonanza, g., Transvaal................| 200,000 | 1 0 0 {12 0 |Feb., 1903 su 3 5B 9 ; 
Trompillo....... .| 1,200) 12.00) - 920 | Union Hacienda... _. || ieee South —. Peete atten eeneeees |4, 300; oo : 2 : ~ mys med : ca. Se 
| | Yape Copper, 8S. Africa................. ‘ 2 d ii 2 6 a 
pone “ - — ——— - ———— = Cape Copper, pref., S. Africa........... | 75,000 | 2 0 0 23 |Jan., 10903 3 2 6 3 7 6 | 
* Value s are in  Siesitonn currency. — ——s > €.. Xmnsvenl... 340,000 : : ; | 2 : Aug., 1899 a 10 0 6 12 6 | 
rown Reef, g., Transvaal.............. , | Apr., 1903 5 0 tt 0 0 
De Boors —_ é. s pref, » Cape Colony. oaenane : ° ; e oO | Mar., 193] 18 8 9 19 Il 3 | 
e Beers Con., def.. . s . | 1,000, 2 6 ar., 1903 | 21 6 3 21 8 9 
SAN FRANCISCO (By 7 elegraph). | East Rand, Prop. ‘Transvaal. .00..00 70,000 | 10 0 | rts. | May, 1902 | (8 5 0 8 7 8 
—-—__— a sient erreira g., Transvaal.................. 90, 100 |20 0 |Feb., 1903 | 22 15 0 2 5 0 
Mame of Company fe Mare’ % | Dement ieimeer. | March. } Geldenhuis pe. ee tons Lee aa ae : : : - 0 Eob., = : . : ; 17 6 
; =e hee i I canines SS | ree ’ ; rts Mar., 3S 
30. 31. 30. | 31. | Henry Nourse, g., Transvaal........... 125,000 | 1 00 | 8 0 | Feb., 1903 5 0 9 10 0 
- - I \ | Jagersfontein, d., Orange F. S.......... 200,000 | 5 0 0 | 6 0 | Nov., 1899! 26 2 6 W@W 7 6 
Belcher. .. x Avsbesassvela 1 52 \Justice . enebs 13 1; | Jubilee, g.. Transvaal.................. 50,000 | 1 0 0 |bonus.| Aug., 1902 5 10 0 5 0 
Best & Belcher.. ..........0..2.. | 2.00 \Mexican... |.... . a Poa he ee 1:10 1:05 | Jumpers, Transvaal..... .........-.04. 100,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | Aug., 1889 4 0 0 45 0 
Caledonia......... Seed iaknrenee 2.30 lOccidental Con!. 2.222.722.2200 41 “45 | Langlaagte Est., g., Transvaal... ...... 470,000 | 1 0 0 | 3 0 |Sept., 1899) 4 3 9 a 
SR Sn oc cece cc coe 59 ‘Ophir Lag tages ak 1c 1.55 | May Con., g., Transvaal................ 288,760 | 1 0 0 | 3 O | Feb i 1903 410 0 412 6 
ee sii ccnay can <akcne 34 |Qverman. . Re a eet “45 “45 | Meyer & Charlton, g., Transvaal.,...... 100,000 | 1 0 0 | 3 0 | Feb., 1903 5 10 6 5 15 0 
Confidence cekhibea-sesenesvess: chet 1 35 |Potosi . Rens atts ee Cee 25 ‘94 | Namaqua, c., Cape Colony............. 94,331 | 2 00 | 2 0 | June, 1902 31 0O 4 6 6 
Oon. Cal. & Va........... 2.20.20. .| 1.55 ‘Savage . ou a “30 39 | Primrose (New), g., Transvaal......... 325,000 | 1 0 0 | 2 0 | Feb 1903 318 §& 444 
Con. Imperial.......... ceeecesoal ieee a "5 "73 | Rand Mines, g., 8. Africa............... 1,795,956 5 0 | 40 |Aug, 192/11 00 H 2 6 
PRUNE concsces cscs s¢oee | 34 Union —. Steen teres “4 "93 | Robinson, g., Transvaal................ 750,00 | 5 0 0 | 6 0 |Feb., 193] 1015 0 ll 0 0 
COMER BRITT voc. ccccssessss soe 30 | iUtah Con.. .. ....... ea pss “95 “9g | Robinson Deep, g., Transvaal.........| 50,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | May, 1899 6 6 3 5 8 9 
Hale & Norcross... . 1... ....-....| 60 i Welhow Sacket......... .0. 00... 40 ‘qu | Rose Deep, Transvaal. ... : 425,000 | 100 | 2 0 eb. 193| 817 6 9 2 8B 
jc Sed). - Senne terrae ean ee eee Os é ‘™ | Salisbury, 2 A 5+=snse- = ‘| yo000| 100 | 20 |Mar., is99| 2 15°0 3 0 06 
s ———— ——  ——  ____ | Sheba, g,, | ety BE a a al 1,075,000 2s: 3 6 |July, 1898 : 1 5 0 
Village Main Reef, senereal.. ...| 400,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 | Oct., 1902 8 i5 0 8 17 6 
SALT Wemuuer, Transvaal. .. . besos an 80,000, 10 0 |10 0 | Jan., 1903 1215 0 13°45 0 
* lcassecn pear sees PuLeuRe SURUMADDS Seam DRAG EO RRO AONE itmb et V5 Th ae ah bak aResEs uae os OMAGMSIE ESTAS 50, 252 
LAKE CITY. Mar. 27. | 
Nameof | co ‘ N ' ' . c.—Copper. d. Diamonds. g.--Gold. 1.—Lead. s.—-Silver. 
Company | Shares. Vall High | Low sats | Same of | Shares. os, |B High [tow |s Sales. wo = 
i | | 
: an | nn ‘ =f ae is e 
0 sees he eee --+| 26%] 2649} 200 | |N. Y. Bonanza.. |. <saah sealed CG -224| 12,700) LONDON. - Canae: 
Boss Tweed. | Sagal “sil “eae | “Zoe! 19 800 | Qatario Sere |” 150, ‘%60| 6.50 | 6.50 "50 | ee j 
ves+s-| 300,000) $1) .06% | .05%%| 19,200| Sacramento. ..| 1,000,0 a { N rs Mar. 24. ‘ ’ > 
Carisa, meees 50,00 1 “188 | “hate | 7300 | \(Siiver oe ci 5) on | is ao ame of Company | Mar. 24 , Mar. 31. | Name of Company Mar. 24. Mar Ls 
REE | 150,000) 1) (56%) 147 2°700 | Star Con ..... | 500 1) .15%4| 120 215) | | & a a. . 8, a. || 
Con. Mercur.. “| ol §| i60 (1.55 | 3,730/'S ee 1 54 t ee |  -  . cbesnscanes ‘ 3 ¢ ‘ is q || Johannesburg Invest % i ry ‘ * ¢ 
Daly.. |....| 3.00 | 3.00 | 409) Swansea. . ol eee care '806| |84%! 2'000| British South Africa.....| 3 6 3 3 5 0 | Modderfontein i ae 3 1 1 ss 
Daly-Judge....: |” 300,000 111.25 | 9.10 | 3,635|/Tetro... . .18 | .i8 "200 | Camp Bird............. .. 110 6 1 !1 © || Rand Mines........ ..... 10 18 9 lu a9 
Daly-West.....| 180,000) 20.42.70 41.85 | 2125/\Oncle Sam, Con) 1) (23%! ‘23'¢| — 200| Con. Gold-Fields 7 16 3 | 7 18 9 |Rio Tinto com .......... 2 2 6 | 50 12 6 
Grand Central..| 250/000! 1) 4:90 | 4:90 | 100 | Utah. sipies 75 | ‘60 | 3,552| De Beers Con. def.......| 21 5 9 21 12 6 ||/Simmer & Jack.......... 11 3/| 1315 0 
L.Mammoth ..| 150,000) 1 | .57%| 3,400||Victor ......1.! | i] ‘2%6| ‘24 | ~’700| Feet Rand..............| 818 9 | 8 @ 3 |lTomboy................0c] 218 De] 2 2 0 
ON SS SSeS Rae |. + | 05 | 05 1,750 || Wabash . oe tk ---| .28 | .268{| 4,700| Jagersfontein............) 2% 5 0 Ny Ba geese tei cnase accent 
M. Washington.) ........./.... 048 | 04 3000 | Yankee Con._.| i| ‘43 | 14156 "900 | | te [era 
____ All mines are in Utah. ° *By our Special Correspondent. Total sales, 126,812 shares. * Furnished by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., 15 Wall St., New York. 
—————————S: ke eee — — ———— NN ee ee — 
PARIS. Mar. {1 
ST. LOUIS, MO.* Mar. 28. | “ 
a 
— Say =" | Par | Latest Prices. 
- 1 ¢ ‘apital | Par ___ Prices, | Capital | Par Prices. Name of Company. Country. Product. . value. _ ng enim 10 1ceibe 
ame. | Stock. | Val. | Bid. Asx. Name. | Stock. | Val.|—piqg-|—Ask- Fr Fr al oe 
ee " a = ee = co eae a ee j ae eee =a - - 
am.-Nettie, Colo.. $3,000,000) $10, $0.30] $0.80)! 501 bi . Bole0.......0esesceceseseeees |Lower Cal.....|Copper 500 | 176.00 1,520.00 10.00 
Catherine Lead, aio. Pg00,000| 10 | ee] 3:00|| Som Grek ae ‘Mo, ean | 2 12.50 | Champ d’Or..............-.. 8. Africa... .. . Gold pron en wnesd 000} 25 | 3.75 22.00) 22.00 
Central Coal & C... .| 1,875,000) 100 | 66.25) «850|| Doe Run Lead Co. . 1,500,000' 100 105. 00 110. 03 Braces Biver.. cave nase +o Bet, Col’mb.. Gold... pelicano 000 BD Nesasiens 6.50 ; 4 
Central C. & oy pf..| 1,875 000| 100 | 75 00) 77 00|| Granite Bimet., Mt.) 1,000,000 10 See. Os. Wek. ea “inet acaiscs 33/000;000| 500 | 22:30 W400} 512.00 
n & a » | . | * ’ : j , Lie. Fran. Ge......) STaANce........ C ee Ns s . . he 
Lead, Mo...) 1,000,000, 10 | 130 00] 140.00|/St Joe Lead, Mo...| 6,000,000 10 | 16 00 7. “00 | Nickel ee eae enor nace IN, ,Caled'nia. Nickel... ..+| 15,000,000] 250 | 22.50 472.00 31,00 
; <7 oT ae. ere. ‘olo’do, SON ss sec ease 5,000,000; 25 |........ 0.75 0.75 
: __* From our Special Correspondent. Vielle Montagne............. |Belgium....... BRD ow bacenes 9,000,000} 30 | 30.00 645.00 84.00 
| 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.* TORONTO, ONT.* Mar. 5. 
cae \ 5 . 4 3 ' 1 ; f par Prices. Name of Par Prices 
laliaciiiel Siete Mar. 25. | Mar. 26. | Mar.27. | Mar.28. | Mar.30. | Mar.31. | Mame o a ee _ aon Sales 
: | eri eee os Sea nd Company. val| ich. 5 | Companv val 
“Company ra eR ebay ele eee || |e ol merce reese Tee | — 
Am. Alkali, Mich pony ae | Cariboo (Mc. K)....... 1 ‘4 ‘0 es cea ete. ie “t ae “io 
yn ee -: vrirfregre|es sefesseee|eereesfoesgee] sezees +o, | Gasman (to. & veep MM WO |. eee Mountain | 16 30 
Cambria iron, Pa.....| re “LOE DUC) a3 [ag] og | Center Star...000055....] 1] 33 GB feel) Nova Sot Sea, co 100 i07 od... «0500 
ne . 2434; 2444) 2476 2416) 2,660 | Crows Nest, C... .... 4 109} 350 SG BRR | oo pee 1] .2 18 1,500 
el, Pp . . PF MGs ussentbcsesatsesnng ...-| 150 | Dominion Coal, com...| 190} 112%] 118% 125) | Rambler Cariboo see 0a 1} .35 a B..ss0 
Susq. 1. & 8. .- hee Oa ES on clvae esh-bens's ‘i ae” 2% OME) < Ns nasctonccns 1,055 | Dominion 8. & I........ --| 100 33 2946). a Republic. 4h 05 
Warwick L.& Steci...-| 10... tint | em | Teese cso rose: Sool ipsa: Is [->- = sobesedbeeboet fir aRSOeTT aert ROI || — eg i} 00 | “08 
speeniaperegenntpethstdaeennseennenmsnsineascoerenrapparnpenpeannmmemnnsionoresecooee Ge ccd ach ecues a. 1.03% .02 sea vaae || War Eagle Con.. eked 1 18 .10 
| 





ean, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 7,529 shares. | — omens re 
. *Standard Stock and Mining Exchange. Total sales 1,625 shares. 
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APRIL 4, 1903. THE ENG 
DIVIDENDS. 
COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIALS. 
ly. GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, LEAD, QUICKSILVER AND ZINC 
ee COMPANIES.-UNITED STATES. 7 oe Author- | Shares. Dividends. 
d Location ized —_—_—_—_—=_—=~_~__—_ a See 
i a a Capital | j..ueqa, |Par| Paid | Totaltu |____Latest.__ 
ers ol Author- ; Shares. Divid ends, Stock. * |Val| 1903. | Date. | Date. Amt. 
- Name and Location ized aa sr eee Ala. Con., Coal & Tron, pfd..... Ala.....| $2,500,000 $24,638|$100 $43,117, $560,520 Mar.../1902| “$1.75 
6 a of Company. Capital | j.sneq, Par} Paid | Total to ___Latest. ae. . om mc —_ oe Roane tan aee 6'500|'100| "$6500! 6,500 Jan. |1903| 1.00 
13 0 Stock. | "sued. lval| 1903 _| Date._| Date. Amt. | Ale. & Ga. Tron, pf. 25,000,000) 300,000] 100) 284,375, 1,008,625 Feb...|1903| 1. 5 
i 0 vsssassses versa savassss\GOl0...| $1,500,000) 1,433,900) $1 $14,339) $59,339 Apr. ./1903 01 Wo a ns - |Cal....! 490,000! 400,000 2, ar. A 
oe Se A aint eny oo" IGoisr.'| “1300s 090! Fey 10 .. -. coe+) 738,500, Oct. -/1902) °05 | A1t9ona Coal & Goike Go...!..../Pa. 2.:} 2,800'000,  250°000| 10)... 75,000 Jan..|1901| _ -30 
: Adams, 8.1 Crevesesesseeveee Colo. . 500,000 100,000) (eee a 225,000 ADT. . (1900-15 | Amer. Agr. Chem., pfd.. ‘|U.'S...:|  20/000,000| 181,350 100)" "64,050 4,126,710| Apr. -|1903] 3.00 
i 6 é Rimes a “| Alaska. | 1,000; 600) 180,000} 5 18,000) 483,381/Jan.. | 10 | American Cement........... .. |Pa..... 210,000 , | , : “2 
- a. 5,000,000, 200,000] 25, 75,000 5,195,000'Jan .|1%3,  '37ig | American Cens cc \mal2/!] 225005000) 6,000} 25) 75,000, 1,357.500\Mar..|1903| 1.25 
3 9 Alaska-Treadwell, ¢ -...- ...-(Alaska.) 5,000,000 1,538,879] 100 _ 769,430, 20,496,110 Feb.. |1903, {50 | qmeric pene :|Pa....:| 175000{000 34,000] 50)... | "256;100|May .|1902| 15 
7 6 Amalgamated, C...........ce0000 |pront. . ; yoyo "000/100 1, 750,000 10,641,553|Apr. . 1903) 175 merican Iro Bers fa oa 3°000,000) 60,000] 50 75,006 525,000! Apr. . {3903 62% 
a Aronia eee ER BR a Hahn Bigg Nov 10s 8) | AMET eaD Soh wowed Cr S.-| 100m) 155.00) 0) 2250) 4 90 Aer ha] 13 
l 3 ac eee coercccce Lb o. 5,000, ) — 100 50,000) 110. ar.. |39. ‘ . : ee . Cal nate 250, ¥ ‘ 15 i 0: 
2 6 Annie Laurie, SPP rem laoaee?? 3775, ae Pee 501,584, 3,947,032|Feb.. i903 Pius aztec Ot Gk de GaAs occ ee 2,000,000} 200,000) 10).......... 540,000 Sept. 1901 -70 
0 0 RUROINI cnc ss sains onesies sunares ae. 1,000,006 40 boo! 250... ..°. .|  '940,000|Feb.. /1901) 2.00 Cambria Steel... a 50,000,000} 900,000) 50) 675,000, 5,775,000| Feb. . |1903 5 
: 2 Ad es Se ccace Se cet |Mont.. 250,000} 230,000, 1, 60,000 Mabe “148 ADT. Hua | * Central Coal & Coke, com...... - [ue Bes. 6,125,003) = = = 7 nl peel ee ne 
; 2 Se aansistobipmieesc a CEE 750,000, 15,000) 50........... 2,357 Oc “Oise | Cemtral Coal & Coke, pfd......../Mo-.. 875, i8, , , --|1903) 1.3 
2 6 Boston & Golo. ‘on. nies ae |Colo. e. 1,000/000| 1,000°090| 1 ci 50,000|/Nov |1901 0256 Conteal Oil. W.Va... 1'500,000 60,000] 25).......... 112;500| Aug.. |1902 25 
0 0 Boston Gold-Copper Sun... -.... [Colo...| Saeneee| lanenel 3 30,000) 27, tos'oo0|dan.. 1903} 2.00 a veeeee | WeV Be 100,000, 800,000 1.........., _ 160,247 Jan. |1902| 103 
5 rece iene wo ss-lolo..:| 6:900;000] 200,000) 25 -| _'190,000/Sept./1902| 95 | Golorad ee Tron,com,....{/Golo....| 38,000,000, 239,310] 100.22..." | 1,642;500| Apr. .{1902| 1.75 
5 0 Breece, 1. B. ...00 csesercccsccees |Colo. .. py oy 38,000 1,478,000/Apr... 11903! ‘0% Seas at ie loolsn 2'000;000| 20,000! 100 #0,000| 17560'000\Feb. |1903| 4.00 
2 6 Bunter Sil & Saliivan. .......eee:) Sue 200,000} 10 | 1,400,000|Nov..|1901| 3.09 | Colorado Fuel & Tron, ptf. «..../aaie 7000/00 69,220] 100, 34.610| _” 69;220| Mar..|1903| __50 
Butte & Boston,c............ a -|Mont. . 2,000,000) 200,000) 10).......... | Oct ../1901, 005. | Columbus & Hocking C. ad op eo 
, | 1,500,000) 5,250,000) 1). ........ 31,250 Oc “on * | Consosidation Coal... .......... Md.....| 10,250,000! , i , 728,000) 
5 6 Buttertly- Terrible, .. + +++|Golo. .. 1'500,000) 1431/90 1 14,319) 28,633|Mar.. ‘}1908! ol ; 1 TUT TTT... ...] 8,000,000] 50,000) J0u).......... | _ 160 000/Jan..|1902| 1.00 
74 Calumet & fe... STEM 2) 208000) ono] 25 Gono) so.gs.ao Mar. 1908) 49 | Grueible Steel, pd .27202.0.."|U.8.:::] 25,000,000) 259.000) 100°") 3.g32600 Dec..3] 1-75 
5 ae cramvnietnariin: 0.. | 5,500,000 738,000/ 5,140,700) 332,100|Mar../19"3/-15_ | empire Steel & Iror, pfd ........|U.8...:] 5,000, ; | 36, {is ‘6 
5 0 Camp Bird, g.. ........-+++--- |Colo.. *500,000, 506,000) 1 | °30,000/Nov...1901/ 03. | jpanbine ite ra”. Ky.....|  1'500;000| 15,000| 100).......... 90,000/Oct ..|1902| 1.50 
0 0 OATS BEC... vsieciesecennc ene .| Utah. _ 500, eee re 7 aoo\dan.. 1902) |B ederal Chem., p sFty geet Raeae tes "300,000! 208,700) 1 6,261;  _33,392/Apr..|1903] _.0L 
a wt. wehe + eee Poon one 100 000 | md TODD Mar. 1502) 110 fect ie Gis =. .ithesd. oe 12,300.00 74,103 100 92/629 1,453 000 Mar.. ae 1% 
i$ sentral Hureka. 4¢...0....0.000- Sal .!.!) 4,000,000, 398,425) 10 -°° | a3.7I8\Sept. 1502) .02 one fd... ........../U:S...:|  12'500,000, 100,000 100, 291,240, 2 pr..|1903| 1.5 
s 8 ee ee Mo... 1.000:000, “10,000/ 100” 25.4, 340;000/Mar....9us| “ao | General Chem, pfdi-. 5. AEB.) oe) 12-000] 100) “av o00 gem [tons] | 300 
R 3 COMMER ace 4 5 suede sane cousens - 1'000,000' 1,000,000 1... ...... 47,500| }une.|1902) 0046 miei... eed... ah.) 509,000, 500,000) 1) 5,000 * 6,000| Jan. + |1903 -01 
5 8 Cherry Hill. ....-... wi pesteen te Colo..:| _"t39;900| "13u,000| A... 2,309|Dec..|1902| 0056 | na oo! De nt RG 20,000 2,000} 10/..........| 13,000/Sept.|1902| 1.50 
> 0 Chippewa Uon.,g. 8.1....... a oon BS 5 000'000 1.000000 8 120,000 970,000 lapr. "14903 03 ee pet seaeessenone so nae 300,000, 800,000} 1 16,000) 14,0: O\Jan. .|1903 “02 
L 3 Con, MereUr. fs. + -ssss+. Mo... 550,090, 22,000) 25)... 0. 17,00 |Oct.. jie} 90 | Pe OL. eI Tex. ...| 2,500,000 _ 17,609) 100)......7... 96,850| Apr. .|1902] 1.50 
L 9 es at 92°70 Sele... 175,000, 125,000) 3)... 45,000|Jan..|1902| ut | FSA DIN..+-----++ -seeeeeeresslaagte ot 100,000, 100,000 122,500) 472,500/Mar..|1903] 0746 
3 9 ee er ee | en a 227,300|Aug .|1901] 05 | HO Sstake Olle GAA Cal... 100,000! 10,000] 10)....7.7... | ,33,000/Aug..|1902|  .15 
gy Croesus, g....- asaransvenit Shas Utah...| 2500.00, 2,500,000 1.1.0... 350,000 |« July. |1901 10 » | Houston Oil, pfd.. cobain ease 7,500,000 75,000) 100) 224,125) 896,500/Feb..|1903) 3.00 
9 er Gi Decks sraciae Utah..| 3,600,000} 180,900} 20 432.0 00, 2,691,000! —. jae . Imperial Oit. . a 1,000,000, nenese we 80,000! 340,000 Apr. 1903 32 
3 oy Bond eal are hte ae sy "400,000| 67,181] 5].......... 2'708,034| Oc Graphite, pfa..°!°|N.Y¥..:. 500, 0¢ ,00 7500) 500|Feb. . |18 3 
ca Do Lamar. FS: ee) gael aeeeeeel 1. 232,000) Aug ./1901/ OL | Soh a Glearf., eal & e-pfi com.|Pa..... 1,300,006, 15,000) 100)... | -eeeeee- ie Se 
Sy — ‘un, I ‘ot Con., es. vsseee ame 1,500,000) 15,000) 100 $5,000) 682.972 Apr.. [1808 1 ~ Jeff. & Clearf.. Coal & Iron, a acs <s Lana Ry i 37,500) saute oe bem 4 
Sich chavaaaaabti see ohn as See C et 7 | i a 5 \Dec 25 ye Re "346,650 3933] GOl.......... ,095, : : 
. Ducktown ¢. i. sul. (Ord).. oe oe oe — Be srsone 165,350 May. 1901) 75.00 Lahiah Coal & a , .|Pa Noel 18°850| 100\" "77727. "910\Dec.. |1902| 5:00 
, 6 Dad Ktown (Fndt)........000 0000 Colo. ..| 3,000,000, 2,500,000, 1).. 7122) 1,404,461) Mar .|1902| 04 | Monongahela R-Coal, pid. “te 10,000,000) 8,300) 50)" 347,163] 2,777. 180)Jan.. 1903} 3.50 
ae orem et Me apines tere seeee Idaho .| 6,000,000, '305'542/ 10° 101,308 1'862°770|Apr .|1903| “05 en . 500,000} 500,000 0,000 \” 10,000|Feb..|1903| * ‘01 
9 ee ee ee) a ae od... 160,000/Dec..|1902} 20 | National Carbon, pf..-..... 4,500,0.0| 45,000] 100, 78,750 1,338,750 Feb..|1903| 1.75 
- Free Coinage, &........--++ee- +++ ene + "500000! 5'000| 100\. 7.77177. 350,006/Oct .. |1902} 0.00 Ohio & Indiana Natural Gas...... 10,000,000) 90,000} 100 90,000} 1,470,000) Mar..| 1903 1.00 
Gin Coin of Victor, &. Soares Colo...| 1,000,000} 1,000;000/ 1)" 1),000| 1,230,000 jaty leet] ‘04. | Pacific Coast Borax.............. 2,000,600, oe aa 1380 ier. 103} "92 
| 0 a0 BO eee Solo. ..| 1,000; 938,850] Us... 412,214|July.|1901) 0% Siamese 1,000,000} 92,000] 20, ’ 360) Apr. . a2 
; Galen ieee. ns eaaenahinae Oak | *800;000| er onn| 500) 5 2,000) Dec. | Laos 2 Senter trends tals Mite... ee 5,000,000) tos'euo| 100)... | Soos! Te0\Now |1902| 3 50 
3 FOIGEN ATEUB, |. ..---+-0-- +000 o.."| 2,000,000} 1,500,000} 1) 117,500 —168,750/Mar. |1903| 0: fa sata 25;,000;000) q Bo ee ° 50 
; Golden Bugle, Ba eas nese Ske. "$00°000| M489 015| Basen es 98,916 Sept. [1901 OL eee eee Gas, es 16,102,131 308,542 50) %al, oe 2 2 613 Feb. 1903 2 
% , 9p eer scenes eresecees lace | 500) 100 12,500) 12,500 an 2 -2> | Philadelphia Gas, pfd........... 3,998,3 | 9 . a 50) ki ‘ OF 
6 seme tess < S708 iGelo---| —83.00"| a60,00¢1 1 25,000 656°250|Mar..|1905| ‘10 Philadelphia Gas, pfd.... Racsaniane 82,000,000, 297,012} 100) 1,039,542 7,276,794 Apr. |19¢3|_ 1.75 
0 Grand Central, g ......-+++ 0+ ++: an 1,000,000! Dec..|1902) .15 | Drogucers & Con. Oil.. .......... 1,000,000) 10,000) 100).......... 56,500 Mar . 1901) -10 
3 Beemmnmne danny: woes 9b shoes Sey Mont, .| 1,500,000] July./1901} 50 | Ren, Iron & Steel, pfd........... 25,000,000, 203,569] 100/ 712,492) 5,336,786| Apr. |1903) 1.75 
9 Hecla Con., 8.1. .......0.ss-ee008 : - | oi’san‘oee! Mar..|1903/  °33 os ee ee es 500,000! 36,000! 100 72,000 '648°000/Apr..|2903| 1.00 
0 Horm Silver, i 80 60d. Leo. tahs.,| 10,000°000 Qo/Dec../1901] 10 | San Joaquin Oil... or 100,000) 100,000) 1} 5,000] 85,000 Feb:.|1803] 05 
: . "laolo. "| | 2500.00! Pr. . 190 5 2 ‘ 1,000,000) beeer 200). .........| 5 00 
, eetae Colo. 730,000, Aug../1901) 0014 on Snemeld Steel & Iron, pfd.|Ala..°.. 20,000,000) 65,085) 100\" 228,000 1,482,000|Apr..|1903| 1.75 
4 ‘ngham Tr 9 Beccccceeeceeee ane Colo, .| _1,666;667| 3\/Apr.. {1908} 0! Standard Oil (of N.J.),.......... U.S. ...| 100,000,000! — 970,000/ 100) 19 700; 000 183135,000|Mar..|1902| 20.00 
5 ieee : :.|Colo. .:| 10,000,000) —: — = Susquehanna L. & 8., Bia Ritieas Ba. wae Lene a a 45,000 i 400 a : ree a 
° | 9'9) * d 9 araen | 9 | » , - ry 
0 Isabella, g Golo. . | Fen ou] Jan..|i903] 03 | Lemple Tron. coma 77777" }tenm .;| 23,000,000] 225°536) 100|.......... | 1,102,144 /Noy..|1900] 2.00 
0 Jamison &. .. Colo. ..| 1,000,000! Nov |1901; 01 | ponn'C.1.& R.R.. pfd ..........|Tenn .. 248,000 2,480} 100 4,960 175|Feb..|1903} 2.00 
‘ ca Cal 10,000,000 pore jneel «| Dan. & Posie Coal.............. zee...) See es] eee 270,90 any .|igos| 40 
na, ¢ iz "250,000 Oct... |1902}  .0 irty- AL. ..cccsssceeceeee{O@l....| 600,000] , § , pr... i003 
0 Last oxen. Me Golo 1,500,000 Mar..| 1903 ‘3 Seen a henehe ane Baista:.; 2,500,000! 25,000) 200 eee 200,000 aue.. 1902 4.00 
) . . ‘ 7M 000) . . {190 4 cease tee ie 600,000/ 6a, 1 000) Jan.. 3 
; ao. {2o1--| 280001 S43|tar. (1003) 105 Tidewatsr Steel, pfd.......-.----/E%i---] 49,000°000| 82.672 100} 36'870| | 334465\Jan,. [i908] 70 
: rae a :|Solo. «| _ 1,250,000) eee, | 2 | a Orete Oll.............0000-. Cal..:.;| 100,000} 100,000] 1........., 27,220| Dec. .|1901| 02. 
} Mammoth, & Utah.. | 10,000,000 400,000 July./1901| 06 | U8: Marble..............s0c000- Wash...| __ 2,000,000) 2,000,000) 1 5 gt0m| June |1901) 0054 
: Maminoth 8. 6. Colo. 1,000,006) 000 Apr..|1903)  .©3 | 17° §" Steel Corp., com........... U.S....| 550,000,000) £085,257 100) 5 006.267 31,004 G6) Mer. 1903 1.00 
‘ “* eo] ae Mar .|1902| .01 s° ” fd TESTO! 221] 550;000;000) 5,103,143 | 1 i eb ..| Is 5 
0 SEO Ns Bios -+00000+- -+-/Gtab...| | eeeoe 000 A oe re Bene ss -- : | 00 '349,805| 3,329,064/Mar :|1903) 1.25 
) pr..|1902) «15 Carolina Chem., com....... U.8....| 38,000,000) 279,844) 1 f ar: 
° See a he eens Tale qo |gomes:| a 000 Mar..|1903| ‘ong | V@--Carolina Y U.S 12,000,000, 120/000) 100 480,000 6,540,000/Apr. |1903| 2.00 
6 Mines Co. of America, Fine’!...|0.8....| 2,000,000} ‘ Va.-Carolina Chem., pfd........ J.8.... 000,000 eel 5000.F ob 11902 “009 
| 500,000) 000 Jan..|1903} _.01 OS Cal....| 1,000,000) 1,000,000) — 1).......... sono} 
° Modoc, &. Ss cchasing... 2... _\Melae::| — 2,500%000] “sooo 25| Jam..|00ee 3.00 | vemeete cess Oaks; com... W.Va..| "150,000," 1,500] 100)... 2... 15,000| Jan..{1901| 10.00 
Mountain, c 2 }@ar...°| — 6:250;000 250,000 oa bab 3,633,780 Nov. i902] 99 | Victoria Coal & Coke, pid. ices W.Va. 100,000) 1,000} 100)....2.-... | 15,000 July. 1902} 3.00 
Meee ncaa “T2.| 33600008} — 309,000) 10)“ 60, an..|190%) 2 sence: 000 ; sane : 
_ ee ee ee | ee nee 1,180,000 Oct...|1902| 10 Westimorelaid Goal... SIT} SS]— 5,000;000|  250,000/ 50;" ”” 375,000) 7,875,000 Apr. . 103 — 
National Lead, comes. 0000.2 L]GE BLL) 15,000%000]  149%054] 200) 2.522” 1,341,486| Mar. /1900/ 1.00 | West Shore Oil..............-..../Cal....:| "100,000, 100,000} 1) 20,000," 65,000) Apr..|1903| 05 
= ational Le ? e mH sreeerediee Beeee!  32%900'000| 14970401 100 360,820| 137187,708| Mar..|!903| 1.7 - Wiexiaacanas pean esudass |. +. 
Le pomag » Lea: D sosiaeesiscevece Gal...) 5,000,000} 100,000} | 5| 460,000| Apr. . | 1903 aes loveceseese spore bees 
New Jersey nhs] 10000000] 500000! 100} 5,100,060 Feb. |1903 — 
. New Leadville Home, @........!|Golo...| 2,000,000, 2,000,000, 1, 265,500 Feb. | 1902 seh ec ses siaies 
Nngget, 2... ow se Colo...) 1,000,000) “991,000 184-730 July. jlooi 
. oa “2}0aic!|  35000'000| 180/000 “| 14,9177000 Dec. .| 1x2 AMERICA, MEXICO. 
On rrr er eee A , | , y0r st 
‘ ich ..| 2,500,000) 150 4 247,300 Dec. .| 1901 
| oo CUEEEESIIEE Mont.:| 2300000) 2393880 5,772,925 Jan. .|1902| 50 i ee 
| Pioneer. seeeee ae seeees sean §.608,ee8 oan 300-000, aoe) © oe | Author- | Shares. Dividends. 
Pee Baca poet Cal. 1,408,250] _ 150,625 2,831,204 Apr. .|1901| 24 | Autho Shares. — ds. 
Plumas BOUreR, Boo. 2.0. ccccceces rs a 1'350°600| 123000 25 "000! June. |iooe ‘Ol Wisin anit Dakethces | ized. ake ar tote = Latest 
| Portland ge. 0000202220 22.22./ Golo: <:|  3{000'000) 3000000 4.987, u80 aa ‘So - Cae. Stock. | Issued.| al 3993 |_Date. | Date.) Amt. 
p poccerseescesees eres ons lo...| 3,0 | ane lee any __|_Btook. | Tasued.| al) ons, | ” 
nnn a $300,000, 43,000 sg 2 1902} 30 | Amistad y Concordia..........., ee --| $480,000 9,000) $5 $1x,7:0) 307-900 an. 1908) $2 a2 
(Quick: » DEG, . .ccccrcceccoees ul... 2°500,000 100,000 820, on (on 2 lee PWNON sl enactiantate: 400)... 463) : 
se — 15,000] 13,725 9) 915|Jan..|(903| 04 | Bartolorne de Medina Miil....._|Mex.. 50,000 2,000| 25 4,620| 68,103) Mar.. 1908 a 
Ronen nbn ; ke-Nevada, J. 8. Nev....|  _ 300,000) 240,000} 90,000|Nov..|1902} (1 | Cariboo McKinney, g............ B.C...) 1,250,000 496,837|Mar |1902) 
‘. occo-Homestake- Nevada, Teak. | 5,000,000) 1.000.006 143,000, Feb. |1903| 1006 Center Star, g = ne ach A 3,500 000 210, ,000|May.|1901) 01 
Ste Joseph, “es »:|Mo .2..| 6,000,000) “375,000 3,665,750) Mar..| 1902) 15 | Ginco Senores......... areas Wit locecsadasaas 679,035) ee-- = oes 
Stiver Hild BS 555: caccvess stucco 180,000} 180,000 19,800| Mar. .| 1903 05, | Copiapo, c. -- |Chile. . 1,125,000 Son 2 000 Ar 1903 3°50 
- Silver King, £ ie beetvenstoee Utah... 3,000,000) — 150,000) 8,450,000! apr 190°) 65% | Dominion Iron & Steel, pf...... N.S... 5,000,000 | 2,280°000/Apr.. 1903] 2°00 
Smuggler, se 2.0000000°101.10!|eole.::| 1,000,000) 1,000,000 2,175,000 Feb..|1902) 01 | Dominion Coal, pf... ..... -.---- NS.... 3,000,000 | 2,286, ou\Dec. 11902} .36 
. 7 eer LS ila dbebliatdede. 30. Dak| —_ 1,000,900) 000 44,100, Mar... | {90% 01 MMMM MM 5c <5 cack Coco vis.ccave ss oe 5,000,000 1,886,1 | Dec Le 
: Gpecks Pager eh. @...00 Colo...| 1,000,000) 100,000) 40,190/Oct. |1902| . | Heperanza, 8.£...........00cc004 Mex. .. 150,000 1,106.24 9|Apr..|1903| 3.82 
" Standard Con. g ~ Baten ++ | 2,000,000) ae avomlioe, po = Frontino & Boliviac...........-- Colom. 643,310 s 12H, = a. Ba) 2 
ste tee 500,000 , |...2++. «| 2,565,000) Apr. .| 1s : MarR. << case cae ee 4 902} .¢ 
"0 SEI edicnmledts on" Colo. ..| 5,500,000} 1,000,007) 5|.... <2: Steeles. ie a | Geeeee &E-----.--------- Mex... 7,200,000 10 518.000 Feb. 1903) 20 
i) — 8 . ene ence, g..... — | 500,000) 100; 5) 330,500! June | 1901 05 Guadalupe Mill Mex... 1,000,000 100 1,508, mn ee. ie “ao 
0 errr. iow 000! A > “anal v4 } 2 a re ; 4 o 5 | ov be 
) ,000! 100,900) ij........ 82,000) Aug. |1902} 02 a a e....... ie eae ee 5,000, 06 
0 Syndicate, erences Sein) 1,500,000| e000) 281. 2222.°72 8,490,000|Dec..|1901| 10°00 | 1 Roi. g..,.......----0.-- --20++ B.C...|  $000'000 = | es’ o0| May. 102) 1.30 
"0 venee be chagera stan nahn’ _— Pst 1,500,000, 300,000 | aE 1,244,000 July . |1902 24 Mesquital 7 125,000 % 131,458 r lees om 
; Town Popes, 6.000000. }epta. seoo‘ono| Ncrsonl as] 186'bun feats Mar 1903] 180" Metallurgical Go., of Poreot.- 18000 is 176,634) Mar. 11903) 2:28 
p= C8, Z. C..... . 00) 00, , A | NN a ras slug eee r § | 02 | 2 
| ry Commi :) a a M30) ator awa | NOL a ond in 1a ge |e ea eta 
NTR AES hae xk Gercshcnacoten . 1,250, ; 1, 50, Jeseeeeeres <24)\J an. . = . North Star, s.1.... .........- 2, 00 123,600| Apr. *!1902 4.00 
500.000 300,000} 1).........: 16,000|July.|1901| _.01 Tg 5,000,000 1 : 
ee ot oe i Ege RE eee ne: aa *S Nova Scotia § St, & Coal, pfd. 2,000,000 100 1 ee Ase. Bo 2.0) 
Hie cog | SRR eal 8 ell ewbe ibe | pokes alae gi ES ee a: 
| F j; «A , ’ pr.. 5 2 as t 2 . 
pean et vee -- ceovetees|IMG=+-) — 3'999/000/  900'000| 0)... 10,785,322 Dec ..|1901| 75 Ene. ¥ 1,250,000 1. ve | BBM, (000 Nov jige2] “on 
U. 8. Red. & Be. oi [121]Sel0..::|  6,000,000' 59,188] 100| 118,378) 295,6u2/ Apr. 1902] 1.00 | CAYO aa Re 3,000,000 5 |. : 114,016, 95 Dec.. 1903} 2 
eer See CO ee) siSMmlAe limes! 1-62 | san Carlos Minitias. 19200, "960| 20°" 5,3} 327°704) Mar-_|1903) 1:90 
Dian ae sseeeesee (Utah...) 1,000,000) , ee soremed. 1 a..1..... 9,2 | oy ion 187,439 Mar...1903} 1.91 
Jtah’ 1,500,000) _ 300,000) 1,236,000 Jan. 1903) 2.68 | Sorpressa .......c.sccccceccceceee| 19,200 | 
| Glee ice EE a ‘Boles. ig] tic Be tar Gaps ole eee a 
Waldorf, Bove eee eee eeee eee ../Colo... 000, 2,900,000) ais, Sta. Maria de la Paz. en) A ee 400)... 00lNow.. Wool 83 
Dak 4i0| June. 1902 .004% BENS, ra 96,000 2,400' 40). 
aso Senet Shosou0, 200-0001 OW ug. ue) aL | Bou Blowo de Chas enero 30,000 _6000| 25 246:780 Nov 1002) 140 
Wolverine oa : ich. ‘1,500,000, 60,000 5)" 150,000) 103 Ae 1003) 2-60 | Sta. Gertrudis.................4.| 1,920,000 38,400) so 33,048 2,680,802 Mar.. |1903)......-. 
n., g. 8 F o "500,000 000! 5 . | é 7 y Tika, cau 
Yankee Con., g. s. 1 ..{Utah... 500,000 500,000} 1........ 75,000|Apr.. 1902). San Rafael. . p eet ee 210,000| Apr . 1901)" "03 
Yellow Aster, u.................. Cal . 1,000,000 __ 100,000, 10|' "10,000 _483,789\ Jan... 1903|__..10 Bt. Eugene EY a) ee ee aon ae toe sol 5.638 359,806) Feb. 00) =. 
hs Sa «| U MTOM MALL. 2... cere ee eee eee 000 2 pace 250! Fe | - 
NotE.—These dividends are published gratuitously. Readers are invited to send any corrections or War Eagle Con., +B. 8. C.. eon} 1 el 5 | 988'000'Mar (1902 “24 
additions which they think necessary to complete our list. mir, 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
(See also Market Reviews.) 





















































ABRASIVES— Cust.Meas. Price. |BARIUM Cust.Meas. Price. anenen Cust.Meas. Price. 7 SP COLORS— Cust.Meas, Price. 
TE—Am. f.o.b. - t ’ eceocscceses 

Carborundum, f.o.b. Niagara Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) ..... Ib. ean idence an Sa sh.ton $8.00 gdm sbeaeene bes — "a 

Falls, Powd., F.FF.FFF. Ib. $0.08 |BARYTES— ane." rer 30.00 | OcheF, Am. common '....... !* _9.25@10.00 

os ae alee ee ead) eee RSS eShee esse 7 ONE ccccocsce dseboeteces ” 21.25@25.00 

Grains ......++2.-0+ee00 ni 10) Am. Crude, No. 1 ......... sh.ton 9.00/ German, com. pulv......... Ib. .01%@.01% Dutch, washed .......... Ib. on 

Corundum, N. ©. .......... -07@.10 Genta, Be. B ccccceccces = 8.00 Best pulverized ae “ -01% @.02 French, a = -01%@.01% 
Chester, Mass. ......... ” -044% @.05 ea BA. DB: cccccsscecs ” 7.75 Ceylon, common pulv...... * 02% @.03% Orange mineral, Am....... Y -08% @.08%, 
Barry’s Bay, Ont. ....... “* 07% @.09% | German, gray ............. “ 14.50 oe, puiveriasé .. ss 04@.08 gig a e°** Sa O8'A@.1) 

Mont., car-lots, f.0.b., Chicago “*  .07@.07%| Snow white ........00.. 0“ Maa. \0im| Red lead, American -...... “ — .06@.06% 
ee as o5y, (BAUXITE—Ga. or Ala.Mines: GYPSUM—Ground .......... sb.ton €.00@8.5 purpentine, apitite v.11. gale essen 

Emery, Turkish aide kegs “ 03% First Grade ............- lg.ton 5.50 Fertilizer ..........s00- = 7.00 White lead, Am., dry...... Ib. .05%@.05 % 

: ae 7 Second grade ........... . 4.75 RE. susan Seecebennaneed lg.ton 4.00 American, RR ses eae “*  ,06%@.06% 
Grains, in kegs ....... -05@.05% English and French ........ “ 14.00@16.00 . , i ) = -06% @.09% 
Nexos flour, in kegs..... * 03% |BISMUTH—Subnitrate ...... Ib. 2.00 | INFUSORIAL EARTH—Grd Zinc, white, Am., ex dry.. ‘* .04%@@.04% 
x ~ rd. American, red seal ...... * 06% 
Grains, ip kegs ....... -05@.05% | Subcarbonate .............- Sel sate ee. «s 20.00 eka aeel ..:... “ 01 
Chester flour, in kegs.... “* 03% | BITUMEN—"B” ............ ” TREE ansatsirciansescess " 37.50| Foreign, red seal, dry...“ -06@.08% 
Grains, in kegs seeeses - -05@.05% Oe a ae to “ .05 German “ 40.00 Green seal, dry eeecece 3 -06% @.09% 
Peekskill, f.0.b. Easton, " iain 100 Ibe 2.45 |POTASH ; 
Pa., flour, in kegs...“ A re OO ore enmnnpnnvonnce ee eee Z o5| cAustle, ordinary .......... “04% @.04% 
“ Oe “ 07% @.07% EENTEEED 220006000000 “_ ‘ EE COONS pas ¥siacecancs “ 06% 
Grains, in kegs ....... 02% : MIMEGLS, OHI 2005505502000 * 01% 
Crude, ex-ship N. ¥.; Ab- BROMINE—Bulk. “ 35 os o4 |POTASSIUM— 
sete: deiaae Ig.ton 26 30.00 True ....+..- te eeeeeeees Bicarbonate cryst ......... * 08% 
(Turkey) .....- v n ni CADMIUM—Metallic ........ * 1.40| Oxide, pure copperas color. ‘ -05@.10 Powdered or gran. ...... os 14 
Kuluk: (Turkey) ...... am Sulphate ........ pesnnnadll 100 Ibs. 2.00@2.50 Purple-brown .......++.- “ 02 — AM. «200000000 ‘08% @.08% 
: ca aa v ‘a OUTER ccc cccccccceccece hed e ° 
Naxos (Greek) b. gr CALCIUM—Acetate, gray .... “' 1.30} Venetian red ............ 66) eo oe i ee 
Garnet, as per quality ..... sh.ton 25.00@35.00 +: do “ 90 EE Riche demb a xiiehe “ .01@.03 | Carbonate (80@85%) ...... 03% @.04 
Pamice Stone, Am. Powd .. Ib. .01% @.02 ee ‘ KAOLIN Chlorate, f.o.b. works.....  “ “1@ 0744 
“3 Carbide, ton lots f.0.b. Ni- —(See China Clay.) peo eae IS .00'% 
Italian, powdered ....... 01% H Foreign, f.o.b. N. Y. 07% @.07% 
nao > anein a 04@.40 agara Falls, N. Y., for KRYOLITH—(See Cryolite.) INR 5b va nescccvccc ‘ 35 
P, per q J seccee us . Jersey City, N. J...... sb.ton 70.00 |LEAD—Acetate, white ...... “08% @.08% | Cyanide ae eccccece -20@.20% 
Rottenstone, ground ....... 02% @.04% ashieiiniie! ema Ib 05 RM Sg Sp Li — ee een t 9.30 
Lump, per quality ..... ‘“* -06@.20 jhe: sacs esate cele ex's a ‘ a 06% Manure salt, 20% . ere % 66 

Rouge, per quailty o 10@.80| Chloride ........... oseeeau 100 Ibs. .70@.90| Nitrate, com’l ........+..- yoo D’le Manure Salt,48@53% “ 119 

ee eee ee eeee " ° Pe GR, cwesesseesasees vi -08% “ 

en Der seneeae “ eal el 1AE~Ode., cbt. 200 fe... WL . “ 188 

Portland, Am., 400 Ibs..... bbl. —-:1.70@1.90 |" os a Permanganate anaes 09% @.10 
ACIDS— SNE « o cccveiwkowenecne » -80 BARRIS sesecesceess 09% @. 
PRED. cbdiicssctvccsen oo 1.65@2.25 Prussiate, yellow ...... soee ‘13% @.13% 
Boracic, crystals ........-- ” 10% @.11 “Rosendale,” 300 Ibs ...... « 75 | MAGNESITE—Greece. RE ae ona ae “ 84 
Powdered ........+.. i 114%@.11% Slag cement, imported és 1.65 CONES GIDE) occ ccccsesssee lg.ton 6.00@6.50 | Sulphate, 90% ............ 1001bs. 2.11 
os * cece . 18.00 DOM, .ccccccccccccccccecs = 2.14 
Carbonic, liquid gas ...... 12% CPE . cccccscccssesceed sh.ton 17.50@18. Sylvanit pa 41 
coeeeeeees e 20 oe MRE: Si aversscnnssnenecs TE 170.00 eiinanatwonsess . 
Chromic, crude .. ° / 
ee 2g} Orange and Yellow ........ ». 13) Am. Bricks, f.0.b. Pittsburg “ 175.00 |@UARTZ—(See Silica). 

Hydrofiuoric, 80% ...... . & 

‘ ie 05 | White .........seesseeeees ss -14 MAGNESIUM— SALT—N. Y. com. fine 280 lbs bbl. -72@1.18 
BJo wv esecerecccerecececs . me N. Y. agricultural ..... -..8b.ton 4.40 
DN ba curs bipce ” -11 |CHALE—Lump, bulk ....... sh.ton 3.25] Carbonate, light, fine pd... Ib. 05 lsarrp 

se eereeeereee ° a ETRE—Crude ........100 lbs. 3.40 

Sulphurous, liquid anby. Ppt. per quality ..... occee Ib. 08% @.06 Me O7G-0O | Refined .......00c0ccccesee3 + 4,.25@4.62% 

f.o.b. Bound Brook, N.J. “* .06 | CHLORINE—Liquid ........ be -80| Chloride, com’l ...........- e 01% |SILICA—Best foreign ...... Ig.ton 10.00@11.00 

: ee ieeseses -10 a ee -20 Ground quartz, ord ........ sl.ton 6.00@8.00 

ALCOHOL—Grain .......... gal.  2.41@2.43 | owe ORE eine an 60 BA oo coveecaee ee ee. **  12.00@18.00 
fined wood 95@97% ..... - eee ag nee eer ee. Lump quartz ..... eocccccecs - 2.50@4.00 

eee a + ae (50% ch.) ex-ship N. Y. ..lg.ton 24.75 | Sulphate .......cseseeeeeee 100 Ibs. -75@-95| Glass sand ............... “ ; 4 

sete eeeeeenerere Bricks f.0.b. Pittsburg .... M 175.00 | MANGANESE—Powédered, SILVER—Chloride .......... oz. 65 

ALUM—Lamp ............... 100 Ibs. 1.65 lor ay, CHINA—Am. com., ex- 70@75% binoxide ...... lb. .01%@.01% ew ee = -31 

RIE Se tors roe “ 1.70 ° Ss Crude pow’d. R. s6heneeseds and sue se -85@1.10 
Geek, BM. Be ccccccsccce lg.ton 8.25 SODIUM. 

PORE Saws ncasxveesnsenes a .80 a : 75@85% binoxide ...... «014% @.02% @ 

Am. best, ex-dock, N. Y. .. 9.25 ce 7 Bicarb., ordinary,f.o.b. w’ks100 lbs 1.12% @1.2 

Chrome, com’] ..........0. sos 2.75@3.00 English, common ......... se 12.00 85@90% binoxide ...... 02%@.03% | Bichromate ............... 1.60 

ALUMINUM— Ree a 97.00 90@95% binoxide ...... 08% @.05% Foreign, f.0.b. N. ¥. .... 3.00 
est grade ...........+- . Cuenta “ .16@.20 Extra domes., f.0.b. w’ks Ib. 06% 

MERRED cccccccccesscsesese Ib. 1.50| Fire Clay, ordinary ........ sh.ton at ee SP ne eneeeenees Ce a o4| Carbonated ash, high test, 

Oxide, com’l, common ..... ? 06% : cnanenies<deusieesss €.00| Ciloride ........+.+.. cece ' in bags, £.0.b. works. .100 Ibs. .72%@.75 
Best “ 20 tf se Ore, 50%, Foreign ........- unit -18@.19 Voreign, f.b. MN. ¥..... -90@.92% 
~s seneenseeeeeeeerens : os Slip Clay ......0.++++eeeee- 5.00 eaeuiiie .30| Caustic, 60@78%, f.o.b.w'ks ‘ 1.65@1.70 

ae sneer nvensesonrsne -* |COAL TAR PITCH.......... al. 08 | aRBLR—Floer ..... ee Foreign, f.0.b.'N. ¥..... : 1.90@2.00 

Hydrated .....-..-++++-- 100 Ibs. 2.60 COBALT—Carbonate — 1.75 B Flour ....-+++++++ sh.ton 6.00@7.00 Chlorate, C068E occ. s-scee “ -074@.07% 

Sulphate, com’! os vr) e-em S a 1.60 MERCURY—Bichloride ...... Ib. «88 ee, RM sass 008% 100 lbs. 1.60@1.65 

» COM ...-eeeeeee : - ° Dan shensbebsdseneses ol . ED - Kaetdsasvevceess " 1.70@1.90 
MICA—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse..sh.ton 33.00@38.00 

AMMONIA— Oxide—Black ........+++++ = 2.26@2.30 Fine » Ib 00% @.02 =. aoet Cccccccccecce 4 a _ 

‘<n Se eee e es eres cess 7 : NED wetcsesndeaess = i .00 

oe paces Ib. £03 | GEA «+ eseeeeeeeererenee DT | canoes, G, Seb te..:..0- “ ia... Ib. _—, 

Se? -osnee Sbbeeeebeen scene ‘ 08% Smalt, blue ordinary .... -06 RR a citi asinndeiaes “ .80| Phosphate ........ cecesees “ 02% @.02% 

i i ie “ 03% Best ...cccccees ee eeeee i -20 8x4 1 “ 1.50 Prussiate #200 0000000000098 * -09% 

PReS ESE OAP SESE SS se” P . Pr Ese eesShsnsnesese® < Sal soda, f.o.b. works .....100 Ibs. 55 

BB® wcccccccccccccccccsce - 05% | COPPERAS—in bulk ........ 100 Ibs. 42% RT ne RA Sr cis ee 2.00 Foreign, f.o.b. N. Y. ... “ .67% 

AMMONIUM— In DDIG .......0eeeeeeeeeee ad 47% a cn “ 8.00 at cee ‘ 7 

ra: sseeksssiveaeeeeens sid & 

Carbonate, lump .......... “ 07% COPPER—Carbonate ........ Ib. -18@.19 | MINERAL WOOL— na ete ein 
ee “ .08:| Chloride .......+++seee-es = -25/ Slag, ordinary ...........- sh.ton RDIO0 ) BMENAES oc snosssssecsccces Ib. 01% 

NE ence ee vece “ 05% | Nitrate, crystals .......... e 35 ER ioc cCcachonnape “ 25.00 | Sulphite crystals .......... “ 02% 
SD Macc ouL ue kebenesp ek - .o9 | Oxide, com’l ........+++-- oT -19] Rock, ordinary ..........+ ss $2.00 ee be bneas + +++100 Ibs. 1.85 

“ eo MP cccvescccccescccese ~ ° 
ashe. andee nee ane. ° ‘12 |CRYOLITE ...... pecndanions pt ee eet sa ss toenes rs < 

Phosphate, com’] .......... “ .9 |EXPLOSIVES— ......... oe NICKEL Oxide, No. 1....... Ib. 1.00 |TALC—N. C., 1st grade +++ -8h.ton 18.00 
ee “ .12| Blasting powder, A........ 25 Ib. keg -65 ais isestehssaepssaes “ -60| N. Y., Fibrous, best 10.20 

“ Blasting powder, B........ i LP) CRAOD 5050 kes tnc0ceenes ee .20@.21 en, ae -100 Ibs. 1.25 
ANTIMONY—Glass ..... pane -80@.40| «Rackarock,” A.......... - Ib. -25 | OILS—Black, reduced 29 gr: Italian, best ..... Reonnss® 1.62% 

Needle, lump ..... cocccccce - 05% @.06| «packarock’”? B.......-.--- “ 18 25@30, cold test ........ gal. 11%@.12% TAR—Regular ..... eccccccce DDL 2.35 

Powd ordina: “ 05% @.07% ° ee REINS 20 eesescccs <a. 4.35 
weane, maeeer —_ . Judson R.R. powder ...... 7 10) 15, cold test ......+0.-6 “  12%@.12% |o_crystals » 3 

Oxide, com! atte. 95% ... “ 00% | Dynamite (20% nitro-glycer- ial sii Conant « meen) Mie... ee? 45 
Com’l gray Le calle “ a IM€)  .ceeeeceeseeeeeere ” 18 BED. ZG hice cuauxbasicns ‘4 -11@.12 | URANIUM—Oxide ..... csen 2.25@3.00 

Sulpboret, com’l ........... os 16 (30% nitro-glycerine) .... “ -14 Cylinder, dark steam ref.... ‘“‘ .10%@.11% |ZINC—Metallic, ch. pure .... ‘“ .07@.09% 

: = 7 (40% nitro-glycerine) .... “* 15 Dark, filtered ........... “15% @.17% | Carbonate, ppt. ..... Beseve see 
ARSENIC—White powd. .... -03@.03% (50% nitro-glycerine) .... “¢ 16% Light, filtered .......... “ .16%@.19 oo ae ore cece Fe ~ —_ 
BOB ..c.ccccccsccescece wee “06% @.06% (60% nitro-glycerine) .... “ 18} Extra cold test ......... “ s4@21%| Det ................... “oae@ oan, 
ASPHALTUM— (75% nitro-glycerine) .... “* -21| Gasoline, 86°@90° ........ os -16@.21 Sulphate | WPEASEAD SONNE esae% - 02% @.02\% 

Mente, GO. <..sccccescad sh.ton 32.00| Glycerine for ultro, (32-2- Naphtha, crude, 68°@72°..bbI. 11.20 

SS eee Ib. 01% @.08% 10° Be.) -.crccccreeeee “ «18% @-14| “Stove” .....+.+-- eteeeees gal. 14% THE RARE EARTHS. 

Egyptian, crude ........... “ .05%@.06 FELDSPAR—Ground ........8h.ton 8.00@9.00| Linseed, domestic raw .... ‘‘ -42@.46 |BORON—Nitrate ........ coe $1.50 

Dee MMOD, .cnnacacd — 35.00 FLINT PEBBLES—Dan. Best.lg.ton 14.75| Boiled ...... panne jen .48 | CALCIUM—Tungstate 

San Valentino (Italian) ...lg.ton 16.00| French, Best ..........0... 11.75| Calcutta, raw ........... - 15 (Scheelite) ........... at 60 

Seyesel (French), mastic ..ch.ton 21.00 |FLUORSPAR— OZOKERITE .......... posses Ib. 11% |CERIUM—Nitrate .......... “4 10.00 

Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary .. Ib. 03 | Am. lump. Ist grade ...... sh.ton 14.40 |PAINTS AND CoLORs— DIDYMIUM—Nitrate ........ * 35.00 
Baleet ...cccccccescccecs » 08% 2d grade ..... seeeeeeee 18.90| Chrome green, common .... “ .03 |ERBIUM—Nitrate ..... sosee 40.00 

Gravel and crushed, lst gr “* 13.40 PD kisesesses eebkasnp ” -16 |GLUCINUM—Nitrate ........ “ 20.00 

BARIUM— DAMN cnsccncscnces ” 12.40 Yellow, common ........ ” 10% |LANTHANUM—Nitrate ..... “ 80.00 
Cem. Kae, SHEN -.+ tee SANGER Ground, 1st grade ...... " 17.90 OE cceehiminisinnsse, .25 |LITHIUM—Nitrate ......... os. .60 
B2@OS% ..---+-+- +e . 26.00@29.00 Ground, 2d grade ....... “ 16.50 | Lampblack, com’l ......... * .04% |STRONTIUM—Nitrate ...... Ib. .07% @.08 
Powdered, sogeen, cereee Db. -01%@.02| Foreign, lump ............ o 8.00@12.00 Refined ..... ice acngau o -07 |THORIUM—Nitrate 49@50%. ‘ 4.50 

Chloride, com’) ............l00lbs. 1.674% @1.76 Ground ....... woccccecce * 11.50@14.00 Litharge, Am. pow’d ...... ” -05% @.06 |URANIUM—Nitrate ......... os. 3 
Chem. pure cryst ........ Ib. -05 |FULLER’S EARTH—Lump .100 Ibs. 75 English flake ........... “ 08% @.08S% | YTTRIUM—Nitrate ........ - Ib. 40.00 

Nitrate, powdered ......... BB TORRE nce cisscccasseses '™- -80 Glassmakers’ ............ 07% @.08% | ZIRCONIUM—Nitrate ....... “ 8.00 











eS 


Note.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. Readers of the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
Journal are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. 





